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rect in their most effective channels 
the streams which contribute to the 
public weal is the purpose for which 
government was instituted.” 












O preserve, to inform and 
perpetuate the sources and di- 


—John Quincy Adama, 
President of the United States, 
1825—1829 
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Law to Regulate 
“Lobby Activities 


Asked im Senate: 





Organizations for Which 
$1,000,000 Was Col- 
lected Are Really Nonex- 
istent, Investigators Find 


Methods of Obtaining 


Donations Criticized 








Operations of Group Seeking 
Funds to Influrence Revenue 
Legislation Described as 
Highly Reprehensible 





A recommendation that “the public 
ought to be protected by appropriate 
legislation” against the type of lobbying 
engaged in by the Southern Tariff As- 
wmation and th American Taxpayers” 
rue is contained im the fourth partial 
t of the Senate Judiciary subcom- 
ee investigating lobtying activities 
P uant to the Caraway resolution (S. 
Res. 20). 

The report, which was made to the 
Senate Dec. 20 by Senator Caraway 
(Dem.), of Arkansas, author of the reso- 
lution and chairman of the investigatars, 
declares “there is in truth no such thing: 
as a Southern Tariff Association, or, for 
that matter, an American Taxpayers” 
League.” 

Activities Are Criticized 

Of activities of the above-mentioned 
organizations, which Senator Caraway 
designated as now existent except for the 
benefit of a few persons, and th Na- 
tional Council of State Legislators, the 
report says: 

“‘The Committee is of the opinion that 
the operations here reported are repre- 
hensible in the highest degree, even 
though no specific statute, penal in na- 
ture, may have been violated.” 

The clerk began the reading of the 
report at the request of Senator Cara- 
way. Before he had proceeded far, Sen- 
ators Watson (Rep.)}, of Indiana, ma- 
jority leader, and Fess (Rep.), of Ohio, 
majority whip, questioned the propriety 
of a subcommittee reporting directly to 
the Senate without reporting first to the 
full Committee. Mr. Caraway said it 
was provided for im the resolution di- 
recting the investigation, while Vice 
President Curtis poimted out that unan- 
imous consent had been given to the 
filing of the report. ‘The clerk completed 
the reading of the report. 

“Mr. Arnold was before the Committee 
about seven days,” said Mr. Caraway- 
“He was utterly without any regard for 
veracity and had no sense of facts. It 
did not embarrass him at all to make 
a statement and then produce a letter 

Fhowing that the opposite was the truth. 
Fre would deny his own signature if it 
were necessary in order to try to escape 
from a situation as to which he did not 
want to disclose the real facts. 

“The association,of course,never existed, 
except for the benefit of a few persons, 
including Mr. Arnold, Mr, Myrick, Vance 
Muse, and his sister who operates as 
Mrs. Darden, although she is the wife of 
Mr. Myrick. Arnold is said to have ten- 
dered his resignatiom as secretary and 
treasurer and manager of the Southern 
League after these revelations. _ 
league was said to have met in New 
Orleans and refused to accept his resig 
nation. Of course, there was not any- 







body to whom Mr. Arnold could tende> 


his resignation for there is no organ- 
ization. 

“Mr. Kirby has some sort of connec- 
tion with it but his opening statement 
that he contributed $2,000 a year proved 
to be untrue. The books disclosed that 
he has done nothing but to be the ‘come 
on’ man. Although he very modestly ad- 
mitted that he was worth $30,000,000, he 
seems to have confined his activities, so 
far as giving was concerned, to a pre- 
tense to give inorder to induce somebody 
else to give. 

“‘T notice the newspapers carried a 
statement from Mr. Kirby that this 
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i Prison Reform Bills 























Reported Favorabl y 


Five Measures Approved by 
House Committee 





Five bills providing for reorganization 


of the Federal prison system and for | 


construction of three mew penal institu- 


tions were ordered favorably reported to | 


the House Dec, 20 by the Judiciary Com- 
mittee at an executive session. 
In reporting the measures, the Com- 


mittee eliminated provisions which would | 


have authorized the Attorney General to 
contract with the States for labor by 
Federal prisoners. 

Representative Graham (Rep), of 
Philadelphia, Pa, chairman of the Com- 
mittee, explained, however, that the bills 
did not preclude the use of prisoners on 
public works of the Federal Government, 


such as labor in national forests or road | 


building on Government lands. 

A synopsis of the bills reported out 
was given in The United States Daily 
for Dec. 20, except Hi. R. 7832, which 


was introduced by Mr. Graham Dec. 19. | 


This bill, however, merely amends H. R. 
7411 by fixing the salary of the director 
of the new Bureau of Prisons at $10,000 
yearly and makes one or two other minor 
corrections in wording, 

Mr. Graham said the bills, which con- 
template an expenditure of between $6,- 
000,000 and $7,000,000, probably are the 
forerunners of others which will carry 
to completion 4 comprehensive expan- 
Sion of Federal prison facilities, 


(Continued on Page 12, Column 4.] 
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Law Enforcement Commission |Mr. Pole Offers Advisory Committee Selected 


Is Asked to Abandon Secrecy) Plans to Fxtend ~ 


+ 
Senators Glass and Harris’ 





Demand Report Before 
Appropriations 





Senator Glass (Dem.), of Virginia, 
gave notice in the Senate, Dec. 20, that 


forcement Commission must report to 


what they propose to do” before 
“another dollar’? is appropriated for ,pro- 
hibition enforcement. 

At the same’ time, Senator Harris 


not believe “the prohibitionists are going 
to get any report from this Commission 
to the Congress if the chairman of the 


it.” Mr. Harris said that when the next 
appropriation for the Commission comes 
up, he will offer an amendment to do 


mission, 

Discussion of the Law Enforcement 
Comnission began iri the Senate when 
Senator Harris asked unanimous consent 


190) requesting President Hoover for a 
report regarding findings of the Com- 
mission on prohibition enforcement. The 
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Construetion Work 
On Business Projects 
Increased for Year 





Contracts for Commercial, 
Industrial and Public 
Buildings Showed Large 
Gain, Says Mr. Lamont 


Any decline im building construction 
during the fiseal year ended June 30, 
1929, was confimed largely to residential 
projects and a considerable increase was 
shown in commercial, industrial) and pub- 
lie buildings, according to the Secretary 
of Commerce, Robert P. Lamont. 

The Nation spends annually from $2,- 
000,000,000 to $3,000,000,000 for new 
homes, or the equivalent of $1 out of 
‘every $30 or* $40 of, the total national 
income. Higher living standards, made 
possible by higher per capita income, 
have been seen im the new dwellings con- 
structed in reeemt years, which are gen- 

erally better than’ those previously built, 
j the Secretary says. ° 


Report on Construction 


The full text of Mr. Lamont’s comments 
on construction, as contained in his an- 
nual report, follows: 


| As already stated, building construc- 


| tion, considered as a whole, is one of | 


| the few branches of business which was 
| less active in 1928-29 than the year be- 
| fore. The declime was slight, amount- 
ing to 3 or 4 per cent in the floor space 
| of buildings for which contracts were 
, awarded amd to 5 per cent in the value 
of construction contracts for buildings 
and public works. Moreover, the decline 
was confined largely to residential build- 
ings, the contracts for commercial, in- 


considerable increase. The 1 
riod was notable for the ini 
considerable number of large bridge and 
other engineerimg construction projects, 
including several large pipe lines from 
southern and southwestern gas: and oil 
| producing fields to areas farther north, 
including Denver and Chicago. 
Credit Causes Concern 

The relationship of credit conditions to 
residential and other construction has 
been a subject of much concern. We 
have been putting annually from $2,000,- 
000,000 to $3,000,000,000 into new homes 
for the people—a sum equal to $1 out 
of every $30 or $40 of the total national 
income. The new dwellings constructed 
in recent years have, in general, been 
better and more convenient than those 
| previously in use, and have contributed 
to higher living standards, which have 
| been made possible by higher per capita 
income, 


It is important for stable business and 


poate pe- 
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Farm Seed In 
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Montreal Tourist 


Travel Growing 
: vey 
Total in 7929 Expected to 
Reach 00,000 


v 


T IS estimated that last season 
was the greatest on record for 
Montreal tourist travel, represent- 
ing an increase of 20 per cent in 
business over 1928, according to es- 
timates of Montreal tourist and con- 
vention bureau, transmitted to the 
Department of Commerce, Dec. 20, 
by Trade Commissioner E. G. Sa- 
bine, Montreal. 

The Montreal tourist and con- 
vention bureau’s figures indicate 
that from the opening/of the sea- 
son to Nov. 1, 1929, approximately 
553,000 American automobiles en- 
tered the Province of Quebec. It 
is expected that before the close 
of 1929 the number will reach 
600,000. 

(Issued by Department of Com- 
merce.) 
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| 
| Firm Maintained 


either President Hoover or the Law En- | 


Congress “as to what they are doing and | 


(Dem.), of Georgia, declared that he did | 


Commission and some others can prevent | 


away with secret sessions of the Com- | 


for adoption of his resolution (S. Res. | 


dustrial, and public buildings showing a | 


iation of a} 





Wages of Rubber 


vy 
Massachusetts Company 
Not to ‘Lower Scale 


v 
State of Massaciusetts: 
Boston, Dec. 20. 
HE Firestone Tire and Rubber 
Company expects to maintain 
its present scale of wages, accord- 
ing to a statement issued by the 
State industrial commission, an- 
nouncing receipt of the informa- 
tion from the tire company. 

The Firestone Company’s letter 

was one of many received, the 
commission stated, in answer to 
an inquiry sent out a short time 
ago at the suggestion of Governor 
|| Frank G. Allen to large utility and 
industrial companies soliciting in-, 
|| formation to the effect that there 
would be no cut in the present 
|| scales of wages. 
Replies have been received from 
firm¢ employing a total of about 
187.000 workers, the statement 
said. 








Business in Germany 
Fundamentally Sound 
Says. Trade Adviser 





| 
| 
| 


‘Depression Is Psychological 
And Due to Uncertainty 
| As to Tax Reform, Com- 
| mercial Attache Reports 





Depression in German business appears 
|to be more psychological than real and 
the situation at the middle of December 
'was fundamentally sound, it is stated 
in advices by radio from the commercial 





|attache at Berlin, H. Lawrence Groves, 
| made public Dec. 20 by the Department 
of Commerce. 

~ Strong resistance is displayed to un- 


|favorable factors, notably the goVvern- 
| ment’s long delay in formulating and the 


| uncertainty in accomplishing the tax re- 


jduction desired by industry, and the 
| strained credit position resulting from 
excessive short-term borrowing by the 
\federal and local governments, Mr. 
| Groves reported. 


| The full text of his address, as made 
public, follows: 

The government’s tax reform program, 
introduced.in the. reichstag on Dec. 12, 
foresees a graduated reduction in the per- 
sonal income tax, a decrease in the fed- 
eral and state property, trade, company 
and security turnover taxes, the abolition 
of the sugar tax, an increase in the beer 
and tobacco taxes and unemployment 
| levies, beside other less important meas- 
jures. This program is being severely 
|criticized by both the right. and left po- 
litical parties and it is impossible to fore- 
tell the outcome in the reichstag after 
the holiday recess. 


| The present business uncertainty, 
|therefore, may continue for several 
weeks. Thé federal treasury is in acute 


need of funds to meet year-end demands 
and must resort to heavy short-term 
|borrowing abroad pending the increase 
in revenues from the beer, tobacco and 
‘unemployment levies. In the meantime, 
|money rates continue disproportionately 
|high and not fully reflecting the easier 
conditions abroad. 

While unemployment is steadily in- 
creasing, it is largely seasonal in charac- 
ter. On Dee. 1, ordinary relief was being 
granted to 1,200,000 persons and emer- 
|gency relief to 187.000. These figures are 
| substantially greater than at the same 
date last year. The less rapid growth in 
jthe volume of savings deposits reflects 
|this higher degree of unemployment as 








| well as the psychological business depres- 
sion. 


| The production of coal, lignite and coke 
| 


| [Continued on Page 15, Column 2.) 





dustry Advised 
To Eliminate Unfair 


Competition 





Revised Practices Urged by 
Trade Commissioner 


’ At Conference 
i 

Chicago, Ill., Dee, 20.—The trade prac- 
| tice conference permits business and in- 
dustry to take the initiative in establish- 
ing, self-government of business prac- 
fe Charles Hy March, member of the 
ederal Trade Commission, ‘stated Dec. 
20 at the trade practice conference of 

the farm seed industry. 
| What the conference decided to-do, Mr. 
| March said, would be of the highest 
importance to agticulture and industry 
,and would have a direct bearing on the 
prosperity of the Middle West and of the 

Nation. 
His remarks follow in full text: 

Dealers in field and grass seed consti- 
| tute one of the large and assential in- 
| dustries of the great Middle West and 
| they are gathered in Chicago to lay plans 











for getting rid of bad business practices. 
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Branch Banking 





Comptroller of Currency 
Would Give National In- 
stitutions Right to Exer- 
cise Fiduciary Powers 





Protection Is Sought 
For Rural Depositor 





Recommendation Also Made 
In Annual Report for Fed- 
eral Supervision of Holding 
Companies 


Proposals for legislation permitting ex- 
tension of national bank branches into! 


| the trade areas of cities wherein the 


parent bank is located and for inclusion, 
as a charter privilege of the nationai 
banks, of the right of a national bank- 
ing association to exercise fiduciary 
powers were made to Congress in the 
annual report of the Comptroller of the 
Currency, John W. Pole, submitted Dec. 
20. Mr. Role also recommended that the 
Comptroller’s.-office be given direct su- 
pervision over national banks going into 
voluntary liquidation. 

The Comptroller declared that the so- 
called McFadden Act had failed of the 
announced purpose to place national and 
State banks on a basis of competitive 
‘parity and he advised Congress that 
conditions seemed to warrant further ex- 

ansion of the national bank branches. 
n granting that right, Congress would 
be providing directly for a strong sys- 
tem of a national character and to that 
extent would encourage a free flow of 
business, aceording to the Comptroller. 


Holding Companies Reviewed 


Mr. Pole’s proposals, contrast with 
those of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
Andrew W. Mellon, who advised Con- 
gress in his annual report recently sub- 
mitted that hasty legislation either to 
liberalize or restrict. branch banking 
should be avoided. He proposed that a 
thorough study be made before changes 


were made in the existing banking struc- the Federal Reserve Bank of Boston, is | 


\desirable, but of perhaps even eater 
Aside: frowtthe. national banking sys- | - ; i et 


ture. 





[Continued on Page 14, Column 1.] 





Fair Action Pledged | 


|sentative McFadden (Rep.) of Canton, ' 


On Water Diversion 





Secretary of War Says Rights 
Of Litigants Will Not Be 
Prejudiced 


Any action of the’ War Department in 
the Chicago water diversion case will not 
be prejudicial either to Chicago or to 
States bordering Lake Michigan, which 
are protesting the diversion, the Secre- 
tary of War, Patrick J. Hurley, assured 
a delegation of Senators, Representa- 
tives, and Attorneys General of the in- 
terested States, at a hearing Dec. 20. 

“I do not believe any action on my 
part is necessary, in view of the report 
made by Charles Evans Hugkes, special 
master in the case for the Supreme 
Court,” Mr. Hurley stated. “But if 1 
find that such action is necessary in order 
to continue diversion after expiration of 
the present permit on Dec. 31, 1929, until 
the Supreme Court issues its final de- 
cree in the case, the matter will be left | 
just as it now is before the Court,” he 
said. (The full text of Mr. Hughes’ re- 
port was published in The United States 
Daily of Dee. 18.) 

Attorney General Gilbert Bettman, of 
Ohio, in presenting the case of the op-| 
ponents of the diversion, said that any | 
action by the War Department would be | 
“a crossing of the wires which should not | 
be countenanced by the Secretary o7 
War, as the entire affair is under juris- 
diction of the Supreme Court,” 

If Chicago wants to ask for any con- 
tinued diversion of the waters of Lake 
Michigan for sewage disposal purposes, 
the request should be directed to the 
Supreme Court and not to the Secretary 
of War, Mr. Bettman maintained. 

“I protest any action of the Secretary 
of War on the ground that, with due 
deference to the Secretary’s powers, the 
exact subject matter on which Chicago 
has asked him to take action is that 
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| 
| 
State Bill Proposes | 


Tests for Censors 








Massachusetts Aims to Prevent 
Jeopardy of Education 





State of Massachuetts: 

Boston, Dec. 20. 
All State and municipal censors of 
books, plays, pictures, music or dancing 


| would be required to pass a civil service 


examination, including the standard 
Binet intelligence test for mentality of 
18 years, under the provisions of a bill 
filed with the clerk of the State senate. 

The proposed bill was filed bv Senator 
Henry Parkmag, of Boston, upon peti- 
tion of Elliot H. Paul, It states that it 
is designed “to protect public morals 
withcut jeopardizing education or amuse- 
ment.” 

The bill provides that “any person act- 
ing as censor of either books, plays, pic- 
tures, nusie ov dancing for the Common- 
wealth, or any. county, city or town 





[Continued on Page 2, Column 2.] 










| the larger member banks in the cities, in 


New Jersey Bars 


Poisonous Polish 
vv 
Ruling Affects All Public 
Eating Places 


v 
State of New Jersey: 
Trenton, Dec. 20. 

THE use of metal polishes con- 

taining dangerous cyanides in 
all hotels, clubs, restaurants and 
other public eating places is pro- 
hibited by an order issued by the 
State department of public health. 

Some of the compounds in use, 
according to a statement issued by 
the department, were found upon 
analysis to contain such ingredi- 
ents as potassium cyanide and 
sodium cyanide. To deal with this 
situation, the department has 
added the following new chapter 
to the sanitary code: 

“The use of polishes or sub- 
stances containing hydrocyanic 
' acid or salts thereof for the clean- 
ing or polishing of nickel, copper, 
silverware, or other articles or 
utensils used for the service or 
preparation of food or foodstuffs 
is prohibited in any hotel, club, 
restaurant or public eating place.” 






















| 
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Larger Share Asked 


In Federal Reserve 
For Country Banks 





Mr. McFadden Believes 
Smaller and More Remote 
Members Are Entitled to 
Greater Benefits 


A larger distribution of the earnings 
of Federal reserve banks, es advocated 
by William P. G. Harding, governor of | 


importance is theyequalising of benpfits 
of the Federal reserve system between 


close proximity to the regional reserve 
banks, and the smaller country banks, | 
remote from the reserve centers, Repre- 





Pa., chairman of the House Banking and | 


Currency Committee, stated orally Dec. | 
20. | 

In discussing an address of Mr. Hard- | 
ing, outlining legislative suggestions, Mr. 
McFadden stated that his Committee | 
would meet Jan. 6 to inaugurate a study | 
of current banking problems, with a view | 


'to drafting whatever bills seem desira- | 


ble. (An authorized summary of Mr. | 
Harding’s*address appeared in The United 
States Daily for Dec. 20.) | 


Explains Attitude 


“Banks in close proximity to Federal ; 
reserve banks have many more advan- 
tages under the present system than 
remote country banks have,” said Mr. | 
McFadden. “I am in favor of classify- 
ing banks on the basis of resources, 
with the largest share of reserve sys- 
tem earnings going to the small banks.” : 


Mr. McFadden said that he thought 
Mr. Harding “went a little too far” in 
suggesting that the full accumulated | 
surplus of a Federal reserve bank in 
case of liquidation, belonged to, and | 
should be divided among stockholders, | 
instead of going into the United States 
Treasury. 

“A more liberal division of net earn- 
ings is advisable,” he said, “but’ in no 
case should the surplus be reduced to 
a sum less than the unit bank’s capital.” 


Will Renew Problems 
The Federal reserve system should 
not become a money making organiza- | 
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To Guard Business Welfare 


| Congress, 
| welcomes the continuation of this estab- 


| disabled. 


Chairman of National Con- 
ference Designates 140 
Executives 





To provide, when needed, comprehen- | 
sive information as to the status of | 


| American business, a committee of 140 | 
| executives, designated to serve as an ad- | 


visory group for the National Business | 


| Survey Conference, created at the in-| 


stance of President Hoover, was an- 
nounced Dec. 20 by Julius H. Barnes, 
chairman of the conference. | 

The members of the committee will be | 
asked to report from time to time on the | 
condition and outlook of the trades and } 


and whether there are weaknesses in the 
national economic structure, it was 
stated. | 

These reports will be submitted to the | 


| executive committee of the conference | 
;and will form the basis for determining 
| whether corrective measures are neces- 


sary and practicable. Through the com- | 
mittee just formed, which will be known | 


jas the Business Survey Conference com- 


mittee, the individual members of trade 


| associations will be informed of whatever | 


measures are adopted, the conference an- 
nounced, 


PER 
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Radio Commission 
| epeals Limits on 


Chain Programs 


Order Designed to Reduce 
Duplication Would Have 
Become Effective at Be- 
ginning of New Year 





Conference Called 
To Improve Service 





| industries they represent, with a view “> | Study to Be Made of Synchro- 
| disclosing the major trends in business, | 


nized Broadcasting; Author- 
ity Granted for New Station 
In Buffalo 





A regulation to govern the operations 
of chain broadcasting stations with a 
view to eliminating excessive duplication 
on the listener’s dial, which has never 
become ‘effective, was definitely repealed 
Dec. 20 by the Federal Radio Commis- 
sion. 

The order (Gen. Ord. No. 43) was 


| adopted by the Commission on Sept. 8, 


Reports being received by the confer- | 1928, and subsequently was amended by 
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Legislative Program 
Of American Legion 


Civen to President 


Additional $19,000,000 for 
Hospitals, Universal Draft 
And One Bureau for Vet-| 
erans’ Affairs Included 








The American Legion’s legislative | 
program for this session of Congress was 
laid before President Hoover Dec. 20 by 
Major O. L. Bodenhamer, of Little Rock, 
Ark,, national commander of the Legion; 

anel John Thomas Taylor and Edward 

Bevis, legislative representatives. .of 
the Legion; ‘who. conferred with him at 
the White House. 

The program, among other things, asks 
for $19,000,000 for hospitalization, in ad- 
dition to $16,000,000 already authorized 
by Congress; for the universal draft sys- 
tem; for the creation of a committee in 
the Senate to care for veterans’ needs, 
and consolidation of all veterans’ activi- 
ties by the Government into one bureau. 


Program Is Outlined 


The program was outlined in a letter 
addressed to President Hoover by Major 
Bodenhamer, which said: 

It has been the annual custom of the 
national commander of the American 
Legion to present the national legisla- 
tive program of the Legion to the Chief 
Executive, for his consideration, in addi- 
tion to submitting this program to the 
Believing that the President 


iished custom, I am herewith presenting 


|our program which will be considered at 


the present session, 

This program contains a number of | 
proposals which have been advocated for | 
years by our national conventions, such 
as a veterans’ committee in the Senate, | 
the universal draft, a Veterans’ Bureau 


| medical corps, the consolidation of vet- 


erans’ relief agencies under the Veterans’ 
Bureau, and the establishment of a per- 
manent hospital building policy for the 
The Legion has been gratified 
to learn from the President’s message 


| that certain of our objectives have the 


indorsement of the Chief Executive, 
Confident that the President believes 


| with the Legion and the Nation that al- 


leviation of the needs of disabled vet- 
erans and their dependents by this great 
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Two-thirds of Student F lyers 
Must Train More Than a Year 





7 
Issuance of. Licenses Is Re-! 
tarded by Minor Physi- | 
cal Defects 





Aviation students, normal physically | 
and mentally, have only about one chance 
in three of obtaining an airplane license 
within a year, according to a statement * 
made orally Dec. 20, at the medical sec-? 


| tion of the Aeronautics Branch, Depart- | 


ment of Commerce. This conclusion was | 
reached as a result of a study made of | 
the records of more than 9,000 student 
flyers, it was stated. 

Those who have major defects which | 
disqualify them for higher licenses but | 
permit them to qualify for private li-| 
censes, have about one chance in six of | 
ever obtaining a higher license. | 

A man’s ability to progress in flying | 
is definitely related to his physical and | 
mental condition, it was stated. The 
poorer the condition the less is_ his | 
chance of becoming a pilot with a high | 
grade of license, it was said. 

Even a person who is normal physi- | 
cally may have some disqualifying de- | 
fect in his mental makeup such, as ex- | 
treme nervousness or the inability to 
react quickly to emergencies, it was | 
stated. A pilot must be able to react 
nearly instantly in order for him to be- | 
come a first-ciass aviator. Those who 
are slow to act in emergencies prove to 
be poor pilots in many cases, it was 
stated, | 





Central Transport 


Terminal Favored 
: voy 
! Philadelphia to Combine 
Planes, Trains, Ships 


v 


OLLOWING a conference, Dec. 

20, with J. Caldwell Jenkins, 
vice president in charge of admin- 
istration of the Merchant Fleet 
Corporation, Mayor H. A. Mackey, 
of Philadelphia, stated orally that 
definite arrangements had been 
made for the city to take over the 
Government-owned portion of Hog 


Island, near Philadelphia, for a 
combination sea, air and_ rail 
terminal. 


“Philadelphia will acquire the 
property either by outright pur- 
chase or a lease extending over a 
period of years,” Mayor Mackey 


said. 
Consummation of either arrange- 
ment, Mr. Mackey explained, 


awaits approval of the Shipping 
Board, which instructed Mr: Jen- 
kins to conduct the negotiations. 
Mayor Mackey said Hog Island 


would be converted into the 
“world’s greatest” combination 
terminal. 





}in 





| ence indicate that various trades are | another general order (No. 46), and orig- 


inally was to have become effective on 


| Nov. 11, 1928, coincident with the sweep- 


ing reallocation of broadcasting facili- 
ties. The effective date was postponed, 


| however, pending further investigation, 


and after complaints had been received 
from listeners and broadcasters. Since 
then it has been postponed several times, 
and the last postponement runs until 
Dec. 31. 

The Commission also took action on 
various other pending matters, conclud- 
its business for the year. It will 
hold no more meetings until January. 

New Station Licensed 

Among the decisions was the granting 
of the application of the Buffalo Evening 
News for a new broadcasting station on 
a full time basis, which has the effect of 
eliminating Station WMAK from the 900- 
kilocycle .channel. The Commission also 
repealed its former action respecting the 
nature of service to be provided by pack- 
ing interests in Alaska, placing all such 
operations under the immediate super- 
vision of the Army Signal Corps. 

An engineering conference to consider 
means of improving ‘service. rendered: by 
broadcasting stations Was called for’ Jan, 
17. Various applications of broadcasting 
stations and of communications interests 
were acted upon. 

Less Duplication Sought 

Specifically, the chain broadcasting 
order provided that stations operating 
on cleared channels, within 300 miles of 
one another, should not be permitted to 
broadcast the same chain programs, to 
avoid duplication. Subsequently, efforts 
were made to modify the order, but .the 
broadcasters again protested, notably 
the National Broadcasting Company. 

The new order rescinding No. 43, as 
amended, was offered by Commissioner 
Harold A. Lafount. He explained orally 
that the meeting on Dec. 20 was the last 
to be held until January, and that action 
was necessary prior to Dec. 31, or else 
the order would become effective. 

The order, as adopted, follows in full 
text: 

“In order to assure the uninterrupted 
broadcasting of high class chain pro- 
gga for the benefit of the general pub- 
ie; 

“In order to afford adequate time to 


| the Federal Radio Commission and full 
| opportunity to investigate and determine 


whether chain programs are being un- 
necessarily duplicated, and to enable said 
Commission to determine what progress 
has been and is being made toward the 
successful operation of two or more sta- 
tions on the same frequency in synchro~ 
nism, either by wire connection or other- 


| wise; 


“To afford the Federal Radio Commis- 
sion opportunity to determine whether 
chain broadcasting may be sugcessfully 
carried on in the future with a more 
economic use of frequencies than now 
employed, it is , 

“Ordered that General Order No. 43 of 
the Federal Radio Commission adopted 





[Continiled on Page 3, Column 7.] 


Holiday Stimulates 
Use of Money Orders 





Daily Calls of Postmasters More 
Numerous This Year 





Tens of thousands of persons are send- 


| ing postal money orders home for Christ- 


mas and other tens of thousands are pur- 


|chasing Christmas presents with the 


same medium of exchange, it was stated 
Dec. 20 at the Post Office Department, on 


| the basis of the large transfers of Fed- 





eral funds made to take care of the re- 
quirements of postmasters in every sec- 


| tion of the country. 


Daily calls from postmasters to pay 
money orders are much more numerous 
than heretofore, it was stated, and while 
this might be taken as an indication of 


|a record business this holiday season 


in this particular division of the post 
office business, it is too early yet to 
estimate any totals on the volume of 


| financing that has been done and will 


be done in the remaining days before 
Christmas. 

Whenever it is possible, postmasters 
are expected to cash money orders from 
funds they have taken in as,receipts at 
their offices. When their funds prove 
insufficient, they are permitted to draw 
on the Treasurer of the United States, 
who then is reimbursed out of the gen- 
eral funds under direction of the Post+ 


| master General. 


The volume of the money order busi- 
ness, it was stated, is indicated by the ~ 
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Charges Against 
New York Judge 
Dropped by House 


Resolution Adopted Dismiss- 
ing Impeachment _ Pro- 
ceedings After Resigna- 
tion of Federal Jurist 














Charges designed to lay a foundation 
of impeachment of United States Judge 
Francis A. Winslow, of the southern 
district of New York, which have been 
before the present and last sessions’ of 
Congress, were disposed of by the House 
adoption on Dec. 20 of a resolution (H. 
Res. 110), providing for no further pro- 
ceedings and discharge of the investi- 
gating committee. This action followed 
a report from the Committee on the 
Judiciary citing the resignation of Judge | 
Winslow. 

Further investigation of his official | 
conduct is deemed inadvisable, according | 
to this report submitted to the House, 
Dec. 20, by Representative Graham 
(Rep.), of Philadelphia, Pa., chairman of 
the Judiciary Committee. 

Inquiry Discontinued 

The report calls attention to the fact | 
that Judge Winslow resigned on Mar. 28 
1929, while impeachment proceedings | 
against him were pending. “The House | 
of Representatives,” the report reads, | 
“has usually decided that where a judge | 
resigns while impeachment proceedings | 
are pending, to discontinue further in- | 
quiry into his official conduct.” 

Mr. Graham explained orally that this | 
action on the part of the House would | 
in no way affect any criminal action that | 
might be pending against Mr. Winslow. | 

The House Committee’s investigation | 
in the Winslow case was authorized in a 
resolution introduced in the Seventieth 
Congress on Feb. 12, 1929, by Represen- | 
tative LaGuardia (Rep.), of New York} 
City. 

Before the House dropped the proceed- 
ings, Representative Dowell (Rep.), of 
Des Moines, Iowa, asked a series of ques- 
tions of Representative Graham _ in 
charge of the resolution. Answering Mr. | 
Dowell, Mr. Graham said “this does not | 
stop all proceedings against the judge.” | 

“Has the Committee made any investi- 
gation to ascertain whether a prosecu- 
tion should be had against him?“ asked 
Mr. Dowell. | 

“That is in the hands of the district | 
attorney of New York, who is conducting 
an investigation as to whether criminal 
proceedings should be had against him,” | 
Mr. Graham replied. 

Resignation Accepted 

“This is thé second time,” Mr. Dowell | 
said, “that proceedings have been brought 
against a judge and he has resigned and 
no further prosecution has been held. It 
seems to me that if there is any founda- 
tion for the impeachment charges, they 
should be followed through and the 
officials who have the _ responsibility 
should see to it that prosecution is had 
if the evidence warrants it.” 

“The object of this investigation,” Mr. 
Graham replied, “was to found impeach- 
ment proceedings. The judge has re- 
signed and his resignation has been 
accepted and that will end the proceed- 
ings with respect to the investigation by 
the House.” 

“The resignation in this case, as in| 
the other,” interjected Representative | 
LaGuardia (Rep.), of New York City, 
“has been very wholesome.” 

The resolution dropping proceedings 
was then adopted by the House. 











Injunction for Suppression | 
Of Newspaper Sustained | 





State of Minnesota: 
St. Paul, Dec. 20. 

The Supreme Court of Minnesota Dec. 
20 upheld the constitutionality of the so- 
called “newspaper suppression law” un- 
der which a court of equity can sup- 
press a publication. 

This ruling was made in affirming a 
permanent injunction suppressing the | 
publication of the Saturday Press, a Min- | 
neapolis publication, on the ground that 
it was a “scandal sheet” published in 
violation of the law. 

The court had previously upheld the 
constitutionality of the act in refusing to 
set aside 'a temporary injunction granted 
against the publishers. Its present de- 
cision was handed down in an appeal en- 
tered when the temporary injunction was 
made permanent by the lower court. 

The statute does not violate the con- | 
stitutional guarantee of the freedom of 
the press and does not violate the due 
process clauses of the State and Federal! | 
constitutions, the court held. 

Se 


Bill Advancing Comdr. Byrd | 
In Rank Is Passed in Senate 





A bill (S. 2740) providing for the ad- 
vancement of Richard E. Byrd from the | 
rank of commander, retired, to that of 
rear admiral, retired, introduced Dec, 18 | 
by Senator Swanson (Dem.), of Vir- 
ginia, unanimously was passed by the 
Senate Dec. 20. ; 

Representative Britten (Rep.), of Chi- 
cago, Ill., chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs, stated orally 
Dec. 20, that he would call up the Byrd 
promotion bill for passage in the House 
Dec. 21 





| 





Law Enforcement Group 
Asked to Give Up Secrecy 





[Continued from Page 1.]} 
resolution points out it was the intent 
of Congress when the original appropria- 
tion for the Commission was made, that 
prohibition should be the main subject 
of inquiry and that the Congress should 
have a report before again considering | 
appropriations for enforcement. 

Objection to Mr. Harris’ request was | 
made by Senator Jones (Rep.), of Wash- | 
ington, coauthor of the Jones-Stalker | 
Act, on the grounds that the resolution 
was addressed to the President. He said | 
he would object as long as the resolution | 
remains in that form. j 

Senator Harris did not press for ac- 
tion becguse of doubt as to whether a 
quorum could be obtained. Senator Glass 
who was author of the amendment to the | 
appropriation bill which provided for the | 
enforcement inquiry, declared that the 
real intent of Congress in so legislating | 
had been “perverted” by the Commission. 

Secrecy Opposed | 


2834) 


The Congress of the 
United 


Proceedings of December 20, 1929 





0 
| employe of a book store shall be prose- 


States 






The Senate 


Vice PRESIDENT CURTIS, calling ¢ N 


the Senate to order at 11 a. m, 
announced that, unless unanimous con- 
sent was given, the clerk would com- 
plete the quorum call which was in 
progress whert.the Senate recessed 
the preceding day. Senator Jones 
(Rep.), of Washington asked unani- 
mous consent and it was granted. 

A message from the House an- 
nounced that the Speaker had signed 
the hospitalization bill and a measure 
authorizing construction of a Supreme 
Court building, and that the House 
had passed a resolution providing for 
a commission to study conditions in 
Haiti. e 
to the Foreign Relations Committee. 

Senator. Caraway (Dem.), of Ar- 
kansas, ‘presented the fourth partial 
report of the Judiciary subcommittee 


investigating lobbying activities, 
which was read by the clerk. He 
then spoke on the report. (Detailed 


discussion on page 1) 


This resolution was referred | 


UMEROUS BILLS were introduced. 
gia, attempted to get action on his 


resolution requesting a report on pro- 
hibition enforcement from the Law 
Enforcement Commission. Objection 


was made, however. (Detailed discus- 
sion on page 1). Senator Harris and 
Senator Glass (Dem.), of Virginia, 
spoke on the subject. 

In open executive session, the Sen- 
ate confirmed numerous minor nomi- 
nations, most of which were either mili- 
tary or postmasterships. 

A bill advancing Richard E. Byrd 
from the rank of commander to rear 
admiral in the Navy, retired list, was 
passed on the motion of Senator Swan- 
gon (Dem.), of Virginia. 

Senator Sheppard presented a reso- 
lution and spoke on the feasibility of 
establishing small industries through- 
out the United States. 

On the motion of the majority 
Leader, Senator Watson (Rep.), of 
Indiana, the Senate recessed at 11:55 
a. m. until 12 m., Dec. 21. 





The House of Representatives 


‘THE HOUSE resumed consideration + Bloomfield, Ia., 


of the agricultural appropriation 
bill (H. R. 7491) Dec. 20. It convened 
at noon. 

Representative Cramton (Rep.), of 
Lapeer, Mich., called attention to what, 
he said, was a “wilfully vicious mis- | 
representation” of his purposes, In 
respect to certain power permit pro- | 
visions for the Flathead Indian res- | 
ervations, etc., in the Interior _De- 
partment appropriation bill (H. ae 
6564), which he reported to the House 
for the Committee on Appropriations. 

He referred to “Bulletin No. 131, 
dated . Dec. 14, 1929, purporting, he | 
said, to have been put out by the 
National Popular Government League, 
Judson King, director, discussing 
power matters before Congress and 
the Government. Certain statements | 
in that publication, he said, were 
“characteristic of a class of lobbyists | 
that infest Washington who seek to | 
perpetuate their jobs by endeavoring 
to prove that everybody else is dis- 
honest.” 

Representative Johnson (Rep.), of 
Aberdeen, S. Dak., suggested that a 
House committee be created to inves- 
tigate and challenge amy misrepre- | 
sentation of action or statements 
made in the House. 


| 


v 

REPRESENTATIVE FISH (Rep.), 

of Garrison, N. Y., announced that 
Dec. 31, 1929, was the last day for 
filing veterans’ adjusted compensation | 
applications. He said that 50,000 | 
more veterans than were qualified had 
filed applications, and that “dife, pre- 
dictions of deficits and damages that j 
would result from the compensation | 
act have failed to materialize.” 

Representative Rankin (Dem.), of | 
Tupelo, Miss., urged that time for | 
filing compensation certificates be ex- 
tended. 

Representative Johnson (Rep.), of | 
Hoquiam, Wash., asked immediate con- 
sideration of a bill (S. 2768) to extend | 
the time for construction of a bridge | 
across the Columbia River between 
Washington and Oregon. The bill was 
concurred in without objection. | 

Representative Cochran (Dem.), of 
St. Louis, Mo., served notice that he 
would oppose all other efforts to con- 
sider bridge bills “except as the 
Calendar provides.” | 

Representative Schafer (Rep.), of 
Milwaukee, Wis., asked permission to | 
speak out of order for five minutes. | 

“I do not intend to speak on prohi- | 
bition,” he said. 

Representative Fish objected. 

v 

TPON MOTION of Representative | 

Dickinson (Rep.), of Algona, Iowa, 
chairman of the Appropriations sub- | 
committee in charge of the agricultural | 
supply bill (H. R. 7491), the House, at 
12:25 p. m., resolved itself into a Com- | 
mittee of the Whole for further congid- | 
eration of the measure. Representa- 
tive Treadway (Rep.), of Stockbridge, 
Mass., took the chair. 

Representative Ramseyer (Rep.), of, | 


Examinations for Censors 
Proposed in Massachusetts 








| 
[Continued from Page 1.] | 
thereof, shall first pass a civil einvien| 


interrupted to speak 
He was answered by 
leader, Representative 


on the tariff. 
the minority 


| Garner (Dem.), of Uvalde, Tex. (De- 
tails of debate on page 9.) é 
The Chief Justice of the United 


States Supreme Court, William How- 


| ard Taft, entered the chamber and 
| remained for a short time. 


Representative Summers (Rep.), of 
Walla Walla, Wash., spoke briefly on 
damages resulting from the corn 
borer. 

Representative Wood (Rep.), of La- 
fayette, Ind., chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, said the 
Government was wasting millions of 
dollars on “impractical suggestions of 
men in the Department of Agricul- 
ture.” He said that no plant pest 
could be exterminated, and “the best 


; we can hope for is curtailment of 


damages.” 
v 


EPRESENTATIVE BUCHANAN 
(Dem.), of Brenham, Tex., de- 
fended appropriations in the bill, and 
cited instances “where farm pests have 
been completely wiped out through ef- 
forts of the Department of Agricul- 
ture.” 

Representative Dickinson empha- 
sized the importance of passing the 
the bill “at the earliest opportunity,” 
and asked that members who had 
statements to make merely insert them 
in the Congressional Record. 

The clerk completed the final read- 
ing of the bill at 2:15 p. m. The bill 
was passed without a record vote. 


| (Details on page 9.) 


Upon motion of the majority leader, 
Representative Tilson (Rep.), of New 
Haven, Conn., the House agreed to 
avoid controversial matters at the 
Dec. 21 session, in order that early 
adjournment might be reached. 


Representative Graham (Rep.), of 


Philadelphia, chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Judiciary, submitted a report 
recommending that the House take no 


| further action in the case of Winslow, 


of New York, who resigned in the face 
of impeachment proceedings. (Details 
on page 2.) 

v 


EPRESENTATIVE D)PWELL 
(Rep.), of Des Moines, Iowa, 
asked if this meant that all proceed- 
ings against Mr. Winslow would be 
dropped. Mr. Graham said it did not. 
Representative LaGuardia (Rep.), 
of New York City, remarked that 
“the judge’s resignation was whole- 
some.” 

Representative Treadway offered a 
resolution to authorize a committe of 
18 to attend the funeral of Repre- 
sentative Kaynor (Rep.), of Spring- 
field, Mass., who was killed in an air- 
plane accident, Dec. 20. (Details of 
the accident on page 2.) 

The resolution also extended the 
sympathy of the House, and called for 


| adjournment. It was adopted without 


objection. 
The House adjourned at 2:35 p. m. 
until noon Dec. 21. - 


Hearing in Packers Case 


Deferred for Third Time | 





A third continuance of the hearing 
on the petition of Swift & Co., Armor 
& Co., and their associated interests for 






Senator Harris (Dem.), of Geor- . 


{ 





Said to Embody 
Aim of Congress 





Louisiana of Vast ‘Impor- 
tance to Mississippi Val- 
_ ley, Says Mr. Wilson 





Court for the Western District of Louisi- 
ana, which restrains the F deral Govern- 
ment from constructing floodways in Ar- 
kansas and Louisiana unless 6wners of 
property over which ‘the water will flow 
are compensated for flowage rights, is of 
vast importance to resideuts of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley, it was stated orally Dec. 
20 by Representative Wilson (Dem.), of 
| Ruston, La. 

| The case was trought by R. Foster 
Kincaid Sr., against the Secretary of 
| War, the Mississippi River Commission 
jand the Chie* of Army Engineers. 

| The floodways proposed affect land in 
| the Boeuf and Atchafalaya basins which, 
/in event of flood, would be inundated by 
waters diverted from upper portions of 
|the Mississippi River. This plan, how- 
jever, is under review by the Chief of 
| Army Engineers. 

| President’s Message Quoted 


| In his message to Congress Dec. 2, 


President Hoover referred to the project 
in these words: 

“Conflict of opinion has arisen over the 
proposed floodway from the Arkansas 
| River to the Gulf of Mexico via the 
| Atchafalaya River has led me to with- 
hold construction upon this portion of 
| the Mississippi flood control plan until it 
| could be reviewed again by the engineers 
for any further recommendation to Con- 
| gress.” 
| “Judge Dawkins’ decision, in my judg- 
|ment, correctly interprets the intent of 
| Congress when it passed the flood con- 
| trol act,” Mr. Wilson declared. 
| “In section 4 of that act it was pro- 
| vided that ‘the United States shall pro- 
| vide flowage rights for additional de- 
| structive flood waters that will pass by| 
| reason of diversions from the main chan- 
‘nel of the Mississippi River, provided 
| that in-all cases where the execution of 
| 


es of the United States District 








the flood-control plan herein adopted re- 

| sults in benefits to property such bene- 
| fits shall be taken into consideration by 
; way of reducing the amount of com- 
| pensation to be paid.’ 


About $100,000,000 Involved 


“This decision will have an important 
| bearing on the reconsideration and re- 
view of these floodways in Arkansas and 
| Louisiana now going on under the direc- 
tion of Maj. Gen. Lytle Brown, Chief of 
| Army Engineeys, and the report of that 
{review which will be made to Congress. | 

“It also will have a bearing on the 
| surveys now under way under section 10 
jof the flood control act, ,which involve 
}a thorough investigation of the use of 
|reservoirs on tributaries which contrib- 
jute to floods.” 

Mr. Wilson said that the decision prob- 
jably involves about $100,000,000, which 
|the Government will be pelled to pay 
residents of the Mississippi Valley if 
|the Dawkins decision is not overturned 
j}by the Supreme Court of the United 


|Decision of Federal Court in which is pending in the Supreme Court,” | (Rep.), of Toledo, Ohio, left with Secre- 








| States, or some other method of flood 
control devised. 

A summary of Judge Dawkins’ de- 
cision was published in the issue of 
Dec. 18. The full text will be pub- 

| lished in the issue of Dec. 24. 





|Special Counsel Retained 
To Try Radio Station Suit 





| Bethuel M. Webster Jr., former gen- 
; eral counsel of the Federal Radio Com- | 
‘mission, has been retained as special 
| Government counsel for the case involv- 
|ing Station WGY, of the General Elec- 
| tric Company, now pending before the 
| Supreme Court of the United States, it 
| was stated orally Dec. 20 at the Com- 
| mission. 
| The case, before the Supreme Court 
through the granting of a writ of cer- 
|tiorari to review the decision of the 
Court of Appeals of the District of Co- 
lumbia, adverse to the Commission, prob- 
{ably will be argued during the week 
of Jan. 13, it was said. Mr.»Webster 
| resigned from the Commission Dec. 15. 
| He has been interested in the case from 
{its inception, in November, 1928, at 
| which time he was a special assistant 


to the Attorney General. 
{ 








\Resolution Is Approved 
| To Investigate Service Pay 





| A favorable report to the Senate on 
a resolution (S. J. Res. 7) to create a 
joint congressional committee to itvesti- 
| gate the pay and allowances of the com- 


examination, including the standard Binet | modification of the so-called packers con-| missioned and enlisted personnel of the 


intelligence test for mentality of 18 
years, general information and language 
test similar to those required for em- 
ployes of the Boston public library, and 
shall submit to the State department of 
health satisfactory evi’ nce 
mality. 





Other sections provide “in eases where | 
the author or publisher of a book which, 
is alleged to be unlawful or indecent, re-| 


sides in the Commonwealth, either; or 
both of them shall be prosecuted and in 
such case no book-seller, proprietor, or 


cuted, 

“Whenever any book shall be held Ky 
a court to be unlawful or indecent, if 
shall be the duty of the attorney gen- 
eral to take steps to have its publisher 
prosecuted for improper use of the 
United States mails. If subsequently a 
Federal court decides the book may 
sent through the mails it shall be al- 
lowed to be sold within the Common- 
wealth. 


“If any word or group of words is 


of nor-| 





held by a court to be indecent in any 
one book, all other books containing said 
word: or group of words shall also be 
suppressed without further process of 
law, 

“Any acts or parts of acts inconsistent 
with the above provisions are hereby re- 
pealed.” 

IY 
ator Harris. “Under our form of gov- 
ernment I do not think there should be 





a commission coming within that a 


gory. 
“When the appropriation for this Com- 
mission comes before us, I am going to 


sent decree of 1@20 has been ordered by 
Justice Wheat of the Supreme Court of 
the District of Columbia with the con- 
sent of the parties until Jan. 19. The 
delay was necessitated by the illness of 
Justice Stafford to whose court the case 
has been assigned. 


| Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Coast Guard, 
| Coast and Geodetic Survey and the Pub- 
|lic Health Service, has been ordered by 
|the Senate Military Affairs Committee. 
Senator Reed (Rep.), of Pennsylvania, 
| chairman of the Committee, is the author 
of the resolution. 





Bill for Maintenance of Department 


Of Agriculture Is Passed by House 





Second Supply Measure, Providing for Expenditure of 
$153,255,460, Now Ready for Senate 


The $153,255,460 agricultural appro- 
priation bill (H. R. 7491), with amend- 
ments carrying a total increase of $29,- 
210, was passed by the House Dec. 20 
without a record vote. The measure now 
goes to the Senate. (A summary of 
the bill was published in the issue of 
Dec. 14.) 

Actual consideration of the bill was 
begun at the Dec. 19 session, although 
the measure was called up early in the 
week. This is the second appropriation 
bill passed by the House during the cur- 
rent session. 

The Interior Department appropriation 


bill (H. R. 6564) was passed by the | 


House on Dec. 11, but with Congress en- 
tering uponsits holiday recess Dec. 21, 
and the recess lasting until Jan. 6, no 
regular annual supply bill has passed 
the Senate. 

According to plans of the House Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, the next two 
of its bills to be reported will be the 


“The so-called Law Enforcement Com- offer an amendment providing that no| so-called four-department bill providing 


mission appointed by the President is the | 


only star chamber commission which I | Commissi ] as they have secret) 
ee 0 OR 08 Se | War Department appropriation bill. Sup- for other bureaus of the Department. 


know in this country today,” said Sen-' 





part of 


sessions,” 


it shall be expended for this|funds for 


the Departments of State, 
Justice, Commerce and Labor, and the 


po 


| ply, bills will be reported to the House 
| in succession until ail are disposed of, ac- 
jcording to plans announced by House 
leaders. * , 
| The bill covers the fiscal year ending 
| June 30, 1981. It is about $9,000,000 
|in excess of the current year appro- 
| priations for the various activities of 
{the Department of Agriculture. ’ 
In addition to the amount carried in 
jthe bill there are running permanent 
annual appropriations, fixed by previous 
Congresses, amounting to $11,618.436. 
| While the bill was threading its 
|eourse in the House, the only amend- 
|ments adopted were (1) providing for 
three game wardens to protect fur-bear- 
| ing animals in avaoks, $15,000; (2) a 
|study of cranberry diseases, $10,000; 
(3) control of thé peach moth in Tennes- 
see, $4,210. Among the amounts in the 
|bill are: Bureau of Animal Industry 
| $11,830,935; Bureau of Plant Industry 
| $5,436,786; Forest Service, $15,703,730; 
| Bureau ¥ Agricultural Economics. 
| $6,175,390; Plant Quarantine and Con 
| trol, $3,700.800; Food and Drug Adminis 
| tration, $1.616,000; and smaller amounts 
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Floodway Ruling Secretary of War Promises Fairness 


AUTHORIZED Statements ONLY Are PreseNTeD Herein, Betne 


PustisHen WitHouT COMMENT BY THE UNITED States DAILY 


In Action on Chicago Water Diversion 





Rights of Litigants Will Not Be Prejudiced by Department, 
‘Mr. Hurley Declares 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


he said. “One arm of the Government 
should not intervene in a matter that 
is under control of another.” 

Mr. Bettman quoted from a telegram 


tary Hurley a written statement of the 
views of those present at the hearing. 
He stated orally that the report of the 
special master was quite satisfactory and 
gave protection to the interests of the 


he had received from Secretary Hurley, |lake States. But there is a danger in 
The recent. decision of Justice Ben C.| Dec. 16, before the decision of the mas- 


ter was given, saying that Mr. Hurley 
had under consideration a tempofar 
permit to allow enough water to be di- 
verted for navigation at Chicago until 
such a time as the final decision of the 
Supreme Court is rendered. That situa- 
tion should also be met by the Supreme 
Court, which has the power to do so, the 
Attorney General asserted. If anything 
is to be done in the interim, that is a 
matter for Chicago to take up with the 
court, he said. 


Mr. Hurley, after consulting with 
Maj. Gen. Lytle Brown, Chief of Army 
Engineers, and Maj. Gen. Edward A. 
Kreger, Judge Advocate General, said 
that he was not convinced that an ad- 
ministrative act was not necessary to 
continue the diversion until the Court 
reached a final decision. 

“The expiration of the permit means 
nothing,” Mr. Bettman replied, “as the 
entire subject was lifted out of the hands 
of the War Department and into those 
of the Supreme Court, and therefore 
any action must be taken by the Court.” 


Changes to Be Asked 
In Master’s Report 


The opponents of the diversion are 
desirous that the War Department 
should not intervene in any way in the 
case, because they-do not want any ac- 
tion which would prejudice their case, 
or that of Chicago, in the eyes of the 
Supreme Court, Mr. Bettman indicated. 
The opponents are satisfied, in‘ general, 
with the terms of the report of the 
special master in the case, “but,” said 
Mr. Bettman, “there are some. things 
we are anticipating taking exception to.” 

After the hearing he stated orally that 
he was referring to the flowing back- 
ward of the Chicago River. Any output 
of sewage plants should not be turned 
into the river, but into Lake Michigan, 
provided the States bordering the Lake 
give their approval, which they would 
be likely to do, he said. 

Representative 


Progress Is Shown 
For Business Courses 








Added Funds Sought 
Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education 





Demands for cooperative assistance in| 
|establishing vocational educational serv- | 
|ice made by the national trades associa- 


tions upon the Federal Board for Voca- 
tion Education require additional staff 
personnel and funds, the director, Dr. W. 
C. Wright, declares in his annual report 
to Congress. 

The studies in commercial education 
conducted by the Board and the aid given 
the States in the establishment of voca- 
tional schools and classes have progressed 
satisfactorily during the last year, the 
report states, 

The Laundry Owners’ National Associa- 
tion believes that the courses which it 
is directing along the lines shown by 
the Federal Board were taken by at least 
10,000 laundry drivers and salesmen in 
1927-28. The action of the National As- 
sociation of Meat Dealers, the National 
Association of Retail Grocers and the 
National Retail Dry Goods Association in 
setting up similar vocational programs 
demonstrates the great possibilities for 
improving the efficiency of retail distrib- 
utors, the report says. The section of 
the report dealing with commercial edu- 
cation follows in full text: 


The national vocational education act | 


makes no provision for Federal aid for 
commercial education., In this field the 


responsibility of the Board is limited en- | - 


tirely to research. 

Prior to 1928 none of the State boards 
‘for vocational or general education had 
attempted to develop a program of com- 
mercial education on a vocational basis 
such as all these boards have developed 
for workers employed in agricultural 
home economics and industrial pursuits. 
Despite the facts (1) that the number of 
office and store workers in this country 
grows greater each year, and (2) that 
the efficiency and economy of our dis- 
tributive systems for putting the goods 
of farmers and manufacturers into the 
hands of consumers depends upon the 
knowledge and skill of the millions of 
store managers, sales people, office work- 
ers, and other kinds of commercial em- 

loyes, today in this country education 
or these commercial workers function- 
ing on a vocationgl basis under direction 
of public school authorities is practically 
nonexistent. 

The national vocational education act 
sought to assist the States in the reor- 
ganization of their traditional nonvoca- 
tional program of commercial education 
by requiring the Federal Board to make 
studies and investigatiéns which would 
aid the States in the establishment of 
vocational schools and classes in com- 
merce and commercial pursuits.. In com- 
pliance with these provisions the com- 
mercial education service of the Federal 
Board during the last year has continued 
to aid the States by making such inves- 
tigations and reports as the situation 
within the States requesting help from 
this service has required. 


Thus, to select a few services of this 
kind from many, two Weeks were speht 
by the chief of this service in the State 
of California in helping a new, State di- 
regtor of business education to outline a 
program for promoting vocational com- 


mercial education; two weeks also were 


spent in Oklahoma studying the steno- 





(Continued on Page 9. Colenn 2.) 





Commissioner of Education 
For Porto Rico Confirmed 





The Senate on Dec. 20 confirmed the 
‘eappointment of Roy St. Lewis to be 
district attorney in the western district 
xf Oklahoma, The nomination of Jose 
2adin to be commissioner of education 
for Borto Rico also was confirmed, 


k 


paragraph 10 of the decision, which inti- 
mates that Congress has the right to 
sanction diversion of. water at Chicago, 
he said. The opponents of diversion muSt 
be constantly on guard to see that no 
congressional approval is given the di- 
version, he added. 


Previous Controversies 
In Congress Cited 


Representative Chalmers cited pre- 
vious disputes in Congress, and said that 
a victory had once been won when an 
appropriation of $1,500,000 for building 
sewage disposal plants had been raised 
in Congress to $3,500,000. Plants built 
at a cost of $1,500,000 would require the 
diversion of more than 8,000 cubic feet 
of water per second, while only 1,000 
feet would be required if $3,500,000 were 
coree on the improvement, Mr. Chalmers 
said, 

Among those present at the hearing 
were Senator McCulloch (Rep.), Ohio; 
Representatives Crosser (Dem.), Bolton 


| (Rep.), and Chalmers (Rep.), of Ohio; 


|Schafer (Rep.), Frear (Rep.), and 
Cooper (Rep.), of Wisconsin; Mapes 
(Rep.), Hudson (Rep.), McLaughlin 


(Rep.), Crampton (Rep.), and Michener 
(Rep.), of Michigan, and Ray T. Jack- 
son, special assistant attorney general of 


| Wisconsin; Henry. M. Benson, attorney 
}general of Minnesota; Gilbert Bettman, 


attorney general of Ohio, and Frederick 
‘D. Colson, assistant attorney general of 
New York. 





‘Marine Promotion 


Measure Explained 





Maj. Gen. Neville and Brig. 





W. W. Chalmers! 


by 





| 


Gen. Fuller Testify Before 
House Committee 





Maj. Gen. Wendell C. Neville, comman- 
dant, and Brig. Gen. Ben H. Fuller, of 
the Marine Corps, testified before the 


House Committee on Naval Affairs, Dec. 
20, in behalf of H. R. 1191, to regulate 
distribution and promotion of commis- 
sioned officers of that service. The Com- 
mittee has received a letter from the 
Secretary of the Navy, C. F. Adams, 
Seomerntns enactment of the bill into 
aw. 

_According to the Secretary of the 
Navy, the bill would provide for senior- 
ity from promotion lists to the ranks 
of lieutenant colonel, colonel and _ brig- 
adier general. It would provide for a 
board to prepare for such promotion lists. 
It would provide for elimination by trans- 
fer to the retired list of officers not 
selected for promotion to a number suf- 
ficient to assure vacancies in the ranks 
of colonel, lieutenant colonel and major 
to allow promotion to each such rank 
equal to one-seventh of the strength of 
the rank and at least. one vacancy a 
year among brigadier generals. 

Under its terms officers must be passed 
over by two successive election boards 
before being subject to elimination, The 
percentage distribution by ranks would 
be adjusted. The bill would provide for 
transfer to the line of all present staff 
officers holding permanent appointments 
in ranks below that of brigadier gen- 
eral. It makes other adjustments. 

The increased cost of the active and 
retired lists if the bill becqMmes law is 
estimated by Secretary Adams at $209,- 
000 the first year, over the cost of the 
present system, and would decrease 
from year. to year until by the eighth 
year there would be a saving of approxi- 
mately $21,500. By the twenty-first year 


| of operatidn of the bill as law, Secretary 


Adams says, the total accumulated sav- 
ing would be $2,000,000, due to greatly 
decreased average length of service of 
the officers in each rank on the ac- 
tive list. 






Board of Inquiry | é 
To Investigate Air 
Crash Appointed 





Bolling Field Commander 
Names Three Officers to 


Report on Accident in 
Which Five Were Killed 


Representative William K. Kaynor 
(Rep.), of Springfield, Mass., and four 
other persons were killed Dec. 20 in a 
crash of the trimotored airplane in 
which they were taking off from Bolling 
Field, Washington, D. C., it was stated 
orally at the War Department. A board 
of inquiry has been named to investigate 
the accident. 


The others killed were Stanley B. 
| Lowe, secretary to Mr. Kaynor; Arthur 
A. McGill, of Massachusetts, friend of 
Mr. Kaynor; Capt. Harry A. Dinger, Air 
|Corps, pilot of the plane; and Private 
(ist class) Vladimir Kuzma, it was 
stated. 


The plane carrying the five persons 
had started on a flight to Springfield, 
; where Mr. Kaynor was returning for the 
Christmas holidays. When it had as- 
cended about 300 feet, it was stated, 
|Capt. Dinger apparently put the plane 
into a left turn, but with the turn half 
completed the plane began a nose dive 
and crashed. 


Used by Secretary 


The plane, a trimotored . okker Army 
transport, had been set aside for theA& 
use of the Assistant Secretary of War, 
F. Trubee Davison, who had lent it to 
Mr. Kaynor for the trip, it was stated. 
The capacity of the plane was 13 pas- 
sengers, It had been stationed at Bolling 
Field. 

Mr. Kaynor was serving his first term 
in Congress. For six years previously he 
had been postmaster of Springfield. 


Capt. Dinger was considered one of 
the best “big plane” pilots in the Army, 
and had been flying the large craft for 
several years, it was said. Private 
Ktazma was in the plane as mechanic. 


Every possible precaution. for safety 
was taken before the plane left the 
ground, according to a statement issued 
by Assistant Secretary Davison follow- 
ing a personal investigation of the crash. 
His statement follows in full text: 


“A board of officers has been appointed 
|by Maj. Howard C. Davidson, command- 
ing officer of Bolling Field, to look into 
the causes of the disaster. At this time 
there is no definite knowledge as to how 
it occurred. 


Parachute Worn 


“We do know, however, that every ¢ 
possible safety precaution was taken be- 
fore the plane left the ground. I have 
evidence that proper inspection was 
made of the engines, all three of which 
were tested and warmed up for about 
20 minutes before the flight started. So 
far as the plane itself is concerned I am 
equally satisfied that the controls were 
properly inspected, also the transport 
only recently came back from the factory 
where it received a thorough overhaul. 

“Lt. L. M. Merrick, operations ‘officer 
at Bolling Field, saw to it that the pas- 
sengers were properly seated. He per- 
sonally secured the safety belts and saw 
to it that parachutes were worn. 

“He also went toward the pilot com- 
partment and asked Capt. Dinger if the 
three motors were functioning well, to 
which Capt. Dinger replied ‘everything 
is fine.’ Lt. Merrick further stated that 
he listened to the motors as they were ‘ 
being warmed up and-that they seemed 
to run smoothly. 

“From the evidence at hand, Capt. 
Dinger, who had more experience in 
piloting trimotor transports than any 
other pilot in the Army Air Corps, took 
off in a southerly direction into a 25 
mile an hour wind, climbed to what 
seemed to be 300 feet, turned northward 
when, according to eye witnesses, the 
plane began to fall. The accident oc- 
curred so quickly and at such a low 
altitude that no one had a chance to 
jump.” 

The board of investigation appointed 
by Maj. Davidson consists of Maj. R. A. 
Hale, Medical Corps; Capt. Ernest Clark, 
Air Corps, and 1st Lt. Ronald A. Hicks, 
Air Corps. 
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whole investigation was due to the ac- 
tivities of Representative Garner, of 
Texas, and myself, and that we were | 
actuated by selfish interests; that Mr. | 
Garner owned a goat farm and thai I 
was interested in rice. Ido not know how 
much truth there is about Mr. Garner 
owning a goat farm, but the other state- 
ment was willfully and maliciously false | 
and known by Mr. Kirby to be so when | 
he made it. I do not object to it, and 
that was the least offensive of the false- | 
hoods he told when he was before the 
committee. : 

“We have appended a list of the prin- 
cipal contributors to these organizations, 
designated by the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin, Mr. Rlaine, as the ‘sucker list.’ It is | 
astonishing. the number of people with 
good sense and the number of heads of 
large business organizations who will 
contribute to a fake like Arnold and his 
alleged organization, without any in- 
quiry which they could have made and 
discovered that he was nothing in the 
world but a mere lobbyist whose activi- 
ties revealed that he was willing to be 
on any side of any question that would 
pay him. At one time he collected money 
to fight prohibition and at the same time 
was contributing literature for prohibi- 
tion. He was on both sides of the ques- 
tion at once.” 

The subcommittee’s report follows in 
full text: 

The report follows in full text: 

Your committee, named by the chair- | 
man of. the Committee on the Judiciary, | 
pursuant to Senate Resolution 20, begs 
leave further to report as follows: 

Among ‘other organizations into whose | 
activities in endeavoring to influence con- 
gressional or other governmental action 
your committee. inquired, as required by 
Senate Resolution 20, were the Southern 
Tariff Association, the American Tax- | 
payers’ League, the National Council of | 
State Legislators and kindred reputed 
organizations, all aliases, under which 
one J. A. Arnold operates ostensibly to | 
influence congressional legislation, but in | 
fact for the purpose of making a living 
for himself and a small group associated | 
with him. 


Organizations Declared 


To Be Really Non-existent 


There is in truth no such thing as a, 
Southern Tariff Association, or, for that! 
matter, an American Taxpayers’ League. | 
Some time in 1920 a meeting was held in 
New Orleans at which the existence of 
such an organization was proclaimed, and 
at which one John H. Kirby, of Dallas, 
Tex., was elected president, and Arnold, 
vice president and general manager. Two 
years later another meeting was held 
there when the two named were again 
elected to the same offices. They continue | 
nominally to hold pursuant to such elec- | 
tion. 

The Southern Tariff Assocication is an 
institution, if such it may be called, 
which has no constitution nor by-laws; 
it has no members, its officers are desig- | 
nated by no organic law; neither the} 
term for which they serve nor the salary 
they are to receive is fixed by any instru- 
ment or agreement, but under the name 
of the Southern Tariff Association, 
Arnold collects very considerable sums 
of money, in the year ending Aug. 31, 
1929, amounting to $53,169.32, which he | 
spends or professes to spend in promot- 
ing tariff legislation in the interest of | 
the Southern States. 

Kirby is a man of very considerable 
means and no little prominence in his 
State, and perhaps throughout the South. 
He is undoubtedly a sincere protagonist 
for tariff legislation proposed by Repub- 
lican advocates of that policy, though | 
professing to be a Democrat. Arnold’s 
attachment. to the cause is purely mer- 
cenary. The use of the name of Kirby 
gives a factitious virtue and value to 
the Southern Tariff Association, but his 
part in its doings is negligible. Arnold 
draws a salary of $12,000 a year and 
all living and traveling expenses, said 
by him to have been fixed by Kirby. 

The sums thus coming’ to him are 
drawn indiscriminately from the funds 





of the Southern Tariff Association and | 


the American Taxpayers’ League, an- 
other name under which Arnold collects 
huge sums ostensibly to promote wise 
revenue legislation, and particularly the 
repeal of the Federal inheritance or 
estate tax. It should be explained that 
when the funds of the tariff association 
are low and those of the taxpayers’ 
league are relatively abundant, the lat- 
ter are drawn upon to meet the expenses | 
of the first-named institution and vice} 
versa, the account being adjusted later. 
Arnold’s salary comes from both sources, 
but without any arrangement with any 
one as to the share each should bear. 
His offices in the Munsey Building in 
the City of Washington are the reputed 
offices of both associations as well as 
of the National Council of State Legis- 
lators. The American Taxpayers’ League | 
started eas the American’ Bankers’| 
League, but the American Bankers’ 
Association protesting, the change in 
the name was made. It originated, like | 
the tariff association, in a meeting called 
in 1925 by Arnold. It likewise has nei- 
ther constitution nor by-laws not mem- 
bership, except “contributors.” There 
is no system of voting by which officers 
may be chosen or are chosen nor any | 
srrenaentne by° which their term is 
xed. 


Loilection Said to Exceed 
$1,000,000 in Four Years 


Under its name Arnold collected for 
the years ending Aug. 31, 1926, 1927, 
1928, and 1929 the sums of $217,638.77, | 


____—_-+ 
Tupon the claim that the rights of the 


States were encroached upon by that 
imposition. A meeting, or meetings, 
were held at which officers of some of 
the States were induced to attend, the 
obvious vurpose being to stimulate con- 
tributions from those selfishly or other- 
wise interested in its abolition. 

Money was secured in the name of 
one or more of the Arnold organizations 
by various means. A common method 
was to make drafts on banks whose in- 
terest it was thought might be awakened 
by a letter which went with the draft. 
Local meetings were held in communities 
whose cupidity might be excited by 
hopes of tariff favors or reduced in- 
come or other taxes. 
duced by personal solicitation, chiefly 
by three associates of Arnold—Muse, 
Myrick, and Mrs. Myrick, a sister of 
Muse, who traveled as Mrs. Darden. 
They were represented by Arnold as 
engaged in “organization” work, but it 
was apparent from the evidence adduced 
that their business was raising* money; 
at least it was not disclosed that they 
had accomplished much, if anything, in 
the way of “organizing.” 

Muse had a short time’ before your 
committee took up its work canvassed 
the cities of St. Paul and Minneapolis, in 
behalf of the American Taxpayers’ 
League. 
enue legislation pending in Congress, 
nor, so far as your committee is ad- 
vised, any such legislation contemplated. 


Information Lacking 
On Details of Activities 


The most’ persistent examination by 
members of the committee as to the 
nature of the representations made b 
Muse to the business men of the Twin 
Cities drew no information‘from Arnold 
of an enlightening character. The rec- 
ords, so far as they were preserved, 
afford none, every scrap of correspond- 
ence with these and other field Workers, 


some of them soliciting on commission, | 


having been, the committee was told, 
destroyed immediately on receipt—even 
advices concerning remittances. Circum- 
spectly some of the business men of that 
section sought fuller information con- 


cerning the organization to which they! 


were askéd to contribute, as evidenced 
by the following letter: 
St. Paul Association of Commerce, 
St. Paul, Minn., Oct. 2, 1929. 

Mr, J. A. Arnold, Manager American Tax- 
payers’ League, Munsey Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C.: 

Dear Sir: Upon inquiry from several of 
our members, we have been in communica- 
tion with your Mr. Wenzel who is soliciting 
this territory for new and renewed member- 


| ships in your organization. 


In order that we may be in a position to 
answer intelligently all questions, I would 
be indebteded to you for a compiete state- 
ment of your activities, how the work is 
conducted, the names and addresses of the 
organizers of the league, etc. We would 
also appreciate 4 financial statement show- 
ing receipts and disbursements for your 
last fiscai period. 

Thanking you for your early attention, I 
am, very truly ~yours, 

A. E. EGGERT, 

(Ree. p. 786.) Public Affairs Secretary. 

Arnold replied under date of Oct. 4, 
1929, not to the writer, but to J. W. 


, Groves, of the Minnesota Loan & Trust 
| Co., Minneapolis, who is also chairman of 
| the Minnesota State Tax League, a State 


division of the Arnold American Tax- 
payers’ League, as follows: 

I find that inclosed letter on my desk this 
morning and thought you or Mr. Durst 
would prefer to discuss the matter over the 
phone with Mr. Randall or Mr. Fellows. 

We have about gotten all the money we 
can out of St. Paul, and I doubt the wisdom 
of submitting such information to prospec- 
tive contributors. : 

I am advised that Mr. Wenzel is back in 
Wisconsin and that Johnson will complete 


| his work in Minneapolis within the next 


few days. 

(Rec. p. 787.) 

In this connection Arnold also received 
the following letter: 

Advertisers National Protective Bureau, 
Minneapolis, Minn., Sept. 25, 1929. 

American Taxpayers League, Washing- 
ton, BD, C.: 

Gentlemen: Members of the above organ- 
ization have been approached for memper- 
ship in the American Taxpayers League of 
Washington, D. C., and as we are anxious 
to cooperate with all legitimate organiza- 
tions I am writing for the names of your 
representatives in this territory and a copy 
of your membership agreement. This in- 
formation is necessary because of the great 
amount of fraudulent solicitations. 

Very truly yours, 

(Rec. p. 789.) RALPH VAN LEAR. 

He also referred this letter of inquiry 
to Groves, writing him as follows: 

We are advising Mr. Van Lear to get in 
touch with you for any information he may 
want concerning our organization. We do 
n ‘, as a rule, care to submit the work 


these local concerns. We think you can best 
handle it. 

(Rec. p. 790.) 

No explanation was offered by Arnold 
of the policy his letters proclaim except 
that the two cities had then been pretty 
thoroughly canvassed. 


Mr. Arnold Said to Lagk 
Training in Tax Matters 


How business men of ordinary sagac- 
ity can be induced to contribute to Ar- 
nold’s purposes is entirely inexplicable 
to your committee. He has had no train- 
ing or experience either as an economist, 
a statistician, or a tax expert that would 
fit him to be of service in any capacity in 
connection with revenue legislation. He 
is on terms of intimacy with no Member 
of Congress so far as your committee has 
been able to learn. He has contributed 


nothing toward the preparation of briefs 


The President’s Day 


At the Executive Offices 
December 20 





10 a. m.—Senator Robinson (Rep.), of 
Indiana, called. 
not announced. / 





$246,118,64, $240,400.06, and $156,416.68, 
respectively, or a total of $860,574.15. 
His total collections for the past four 
years in the name of the two organiza- 
tions last mentiond and the National | 
Council of State caaiGieiens have been 
more than $1,000,000. is books are 
audited annually, whereupon all evi- 
dences of his financial transactions are 
destroyed, the auditor’s report only being 
preserved. His auditor, a certified ac- 
countant, was convicted and sentenced 
for issuing a fraudulent certificate re- 
citing the solvency of a_ corporation | 
whose books he had examined. 

The National Council of State Legis- | 
lators was brought into being, so far| 
as it has any existence, to supplement | 
the American Taxpayers’ League; that 
is to say, ostensibly to secure a repeal 
of the Federal inheritance or estate tax | 


| 


10:15 a. m.—Senator Bingham (Rep.), 
of Connecticut, called to discuss a per- 
sonal matter with the President. 

10:30 a. m. to 12 noon.—The President 
met with his Cabinet. (Cabinet meetings 
are held regularly on Tuesdays and Fri- 
days of each week.) ’ 

12:30 p. m.—Maj. O. L. Bodenhamer, 
of Little Rock, Ark., national commander 
of the American Legion, called to lay 
before the President the Legion’s legis- 
lative program. 

12:45 p. m.—The Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy, Ernest Lee Jahncke, called 
to present to the President Rear Admiral 
L. E. Gregory, retiring Chief of the 
Bureau of Yards and Docks of the De- 
partment of the Navy. 

Remainder of day—Engaged with sec- 
retarial staff and,in answering mail 
correspondence. 





Much was pro-| 


There was at that time no rev- | 





Protection Sought 
Against Solicitors 





Law Requested to Prevent 
Operations Described as 
Highly Reprehensible 





House, nor has he been a witness before 
any such, yet he gets the money, as evi- 
denced by the list of contributors to his 
American Taxpayers League for the 
year ending Aug. 31, 1929, marked “Ex- 
hibit A,” and made a part of this report. 
Some of the more liberal contributors 
are: 
Stone & Webster (Inc.), Bos- 
TON, ‘Bivins: «65. ¢ $2,000 
Armour & Co., Chicago, giving 1,500 
Henry Veeder, Chicago, giving 1,500 | 
Insull properties, Chicago, giv- 


see eeee 


1,500 
1,250 
The following contributed $1,000 each: | 
| W.L. Mellon, Pittsburgh. 

| Westinghouse Air Brake Co., Pitts- 
burgh. 

O. P. & M. J. Van Sweringen, Cleve- 
| land, 

George S. Dawison, Pittsburgh. 

Wm. Wrigley Jr., Co., Chicago. 

Estate of P. A. B. Widener, Philadel- 
rhia. 

Crane Co., Chicago. 
| Byllesby Engineering & Management 
| Corporation, Chicago. 

Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co., Chicago. 

Continental Illinois Bank & Trust Co., 
Chicago. 

H. B. Rust, Pittsburgh. 

Armstrong Cork Co., Pittsburgh. 

Yount-Lee Oil Co., Beaumont, Tex. 

W. P. H. McFadden, Beaumont, Tex. 

In connection with the tariff legisla- | 
tion he has, however, been active in 
bringing pressure to bear on Senators 
from the Southern States, particularly | 
from the State of Florida, to induce them 
to vote for the pending tariff bill as it 
came from the House by arousing or en- 
deavoring to excite their fears as to their 
political future through letters and tele- 
grams from their States, respectively. 
He has also staged meetings of commis- 
sioners of agriculture to induce senti- 
ment in favor of the tariff bill, the ex- 
penses of those attending being met 
wholly or almost wholly by him out of 
the funds of one or the other of his phony 
organizations. 

As indicative of the confusing nature 
of the relations between the various al- 
leged organizations set on -foot by 
Arnold, the following story may be told: 

A very genuine sentiment existed in 
the State of Florida in favor of increased 
duties on certain products of that State, 





of our organization for the approval of 


Subject of conference | 


chiefly horticultural. This situation was 
seized upon to induce subscriptions to 
the Southern Tariff League, and efforts 
were made to stimulate that sentiment 
that more liberal contributions might 


to be presented to committees of either 


Sugar Company 
Official Relates 
Tariff Activity 


W. L. Petriken Tells Sub- 
committee He . Talked 
With President and Sena-| 
tors and Representatives 








Sugar tariff activities of W. L. Petri- | 
ken, president of the Great Western Su- | 
gar Company, and of Junior Owens, sec- | 
retary of the American Bottlers of 
Carbonated Beverages, were investigated 
by the Senate Judiciary lobby subcom- 
mittee, Dec. 20, in its final hearing be- 
fore the Christmas recess. 

Mr. fPetriken testified he had talked 
with President Hoover and Senators and 
Representatives about the sugar tariff. 
He said he had had little to do with the 
proposal for a sliding scale of duties 
on sugar. . 

A letter from H. C. Lakin, of the Cuba 
Company, of New York, to Edwin P. 
Shattuck, his counsel, to the effect that 
Mr. Shattuck had had an interview with 
President Hoover, was read into the rec- 
ord. Mr. Shattuck, upon appearing be- 
fore the subcommittee Dec. 19, denied 
he had conferred with the President 
about the sugar tariff. 


Suggestion to persuade Representative 
Pratt (Rep.), of New York, N. Y., to 
lead debate in the House of Representa- 
tives against higher sugar duties was 
contained in a letter written by Mr. 
Owens and read into the record. 

Chairman Caraway (Dem.), of Arkan- 
sas, announced the subcommittee would 
not meet again until after the Christmas 
recess. 


The letter, from Mr. Lakin to Mr. 


Shattuck under date of Aug. 24, 1929,| 


said: 
“Just before we last went to Cuba you 


had an interview with President Hoover; 
you understood him to approve of Cuba | 


sugar newspaper criticism. 

“TI enclose translations of two editor- 
ials. I think that they ought to be given 
some publicity but to be called especially 
to the attention of the White House.” 

Geneva Meeting Discussed 

Copy of letter from Luis Marino Perez, 
League of Nations delegate from Cuba, 
to Mr. Lakin, dated May 14, 1929, con- 
cerning a confidential report on nego- 
tiations at Geneva, also was read as 
follows: 

“T am enclosing copy of the confidential 
report which I have made regarding the 
preliminary negotiations which took 
place in Geneva in April. The Cuban 
sugar defense commission has decided 
to accept the proposal in principle as a 
basis for the discussions to be held at 
Brussels. 

“The sugar defense commission has 
circulated my report to the provincial 
associations of haciendados, to be used in 
a confidential way.” 

According to the copy before the sub- 
committee, the report, which was headed, 





come in. Likewise the people of that 
State were deeply concerned in the pro- 
| vision of the revenue bill of 1927 by 
which the estate or inheritance tax was 
to be continued with a provision for a 
| substantial refund to taxpayers in States 
imposing a like tax. Florida exacts no 
such tax and consequently opposed the 
refund. 


Certain Expenses Refunded 
By State of Florida 


The governor of that State was in- 
ducted, Arnold’s organization being to 
some extent responsible, to send the 


gation of five to Washington to oppose 
the legislation, the expenses of the trip 
being paid by Arnold. The legislature 
then passed a resolution reciting thac 
whereas the expenses of the speaker had 
| League and of the delegation by the Na- 
tional Council of State Legislatures, they 
should be reimbursed out of the State 
treasury. The whole account, however, 
was paid by a check drawn by the proper 
officers of the State of Florida payable 
to the order of the American Taxpayers’ 
League. 


The advances were in fact made out of 
the funds of the American Taxpayers’ 
League, but the records afford no evi- 
dence whatever as to how the amount 
paid by the State of Florida, $2,050.75, 
was arrived at. The contribution was 
listed among the general receipts of the 
taxpayers’ league. The check was litho- 
graphed and copies furnished to Arnold’s 
canvassers as evidence of the highly rep- 


induce further subscriptions. 


One of the various organizations which 
Arnold attempted to effect, but which 
failed to materialize, was the Southern 
Republican Council. Its purpose, as set 
;out in an elaborate circular prepared by 
| Arnold, was to promote the interest of 
the Republican Party in the South by 
}electing negroes on the Democratic 


tion, as he expressed it, by blackening 
the Democratic Party in the North rather 
than by attempting to whiten the Re- 
publican Party in the South. 
|an ambitious 





program consisting of: 


|3, sound taxation; 4, flood control; 5, 
Southern representation in Congress and 
| Cabinet; 6, elimination of the negro as a 
| political factor; 7, revision of election 
and registration statutes; 8, managerial 
|plan for city and county governments; 


county, and precinct committees. 
| page 975.) ; : 


Disclaimed Knowledge 
Of Southern Council 


Arnold, havig disclaimed any know]l- 
edge of the Southern Republican Council, 
was confronted with the following letter 
written by him to Muse: 

Dear Mr. Muse: I went with the darkey 
today to see Vice President Curtis and he 
thought well of our negro Congressman 
idea but said it was a matter that should 


(Rec. 


hee slid talk with Hoover about it, They all 
seem to want to get Hoover’s idea about it 
first. 

Curtis said he had thought of getting a 
better grade of negrves to lead in the South 
but I told him that would not be the com- 
plete remedy. 


ceptable to politicians and to the negroes 
of equalizing by blackening the Democratic 
Party than by whitening the Republican 
Party; the negroes will go in revolt over 
the plan of kicking them out of the party 
or of leadership; they will have to take 


Our talk is down the race problem line; 
they all see that the race problem must be 
solved first before anything further can be 
; done; we have the best solution yet. 
Think you should get Dr. Lewis here 
|} on the 10th and start something; we will 
never get anywhere talking around in cir- 
cles; if necessary to see Hoover before it 





speaker of the house and later a deie-| 


‘been paid by the American Taxpayers’| 


utable character of his organization to| 


| ticket in the North to equalize the situa- | 


It offered | 


1, white leadership; 2, protective tariff; | 


9, Southern State, congressional district, | 


be taken up with Mr. Hoover and that he | 


Our line of approach is much more ac-'| 


themselves out of the way for the present. | 


“Reunion of representatives of the sugar 
industry in Geneva, Apr. 4-6,” ‘said: 

“Strictly confidential. 

“In an exchange of ideas between the 
experts of the sugar industries of the 
republic of Cuba, the republic of Czecho- 
slovakia, the republic of Poland, the Ger- 
man republic, the kingdom of Hungary, 
the kingdom of Belgium, the following 
was proposed: 

“The above-mentioned countries shall 
form a ‘pool’ of the amount of sugar pro- 
duced by them in excess of domestic con- 
sumption. 

“In the event that a country not a 
member of this ‘pool’ indulges in the pol- 
icy of ‘dumping’ prejudicial to the inter- 
ests of the signers, these shall attack it 
in the countries which constitute its 
natural market. The loss which may re- 
sult from this shall be borne by each 
|country proportionately to its interest in 
the ‘pool,’ either in sugar or in money. 

“The object of this plan is the resist- 
ing of attempts to depress the world 
price of sugar and to compel unanimity 
between all exporting countries, in an 
effort to harmonize production with world 
necessity.” 

Talked With President 

The report, according to the copy, was 
signed by representatives of Belgium, 
Germany, Cuba, Poland, Czechoslovakia 
and Hungary. 

Senator Caraway announced Mr. Lakin 
and Mr. Shattuck would be given oppor- 
tunity to explain the letters if they 
wished. 

Mr. Petrikin told the subcommittee the 
Great Western Sugar Company was 
organized in 1905 and its capital stock 
was $30,000,000. He said that in regard 
to sugar tariff legislation he had not ap- 
peared before committees of Congress 
but had called on Representatives and 
Senators. 

Mr. Petrikin testified his company had 
laid aside additional money on the orig- 
inal investment of $30,000,000 unitl it 
now is about $64,000,000. 

Replying to Senator Walsh the wit- 
ness said he had not had any negotia- 
tions with President Hoover, but he had 
talked to him. He said he did not be- 
lieve he had discussdd the sliding scale 
in an interview with President Hoover, 
to which reference was made in a letter 
read by Senator Walsh. 

The letter, written by Stephen 


H. 





Sugar Assoication, to Harry A. Austin, 


6, 1929, said: 

“Note from the papers that Senator 
| Smoot has gone to Florida to talk over 
| matters with the big chief. By the way, 

Mr. Lipp.ct told me, when I called to 
see him at Denver, that Mr. Hoover 
mentioned the sliding scale proposition 
| Mr. Petrikin and himself in the in- 
| starts’ off, then go see him and get his deci- 
sion. 


(Ree. p. 978.) ARNOLD. 
Though he denied, in the first place, 








| being the author of the circular, he sub- | 
|sequently admitted it was his work, as | 


| his letter to Muse shows. 
| The above are but instances of many in 
| which the testimony of the witness was 





| invariably been behind and not before it. 


|of the Rogers hospital bill will ease the 


Love, president of the United States Beet | 


secretary of the association, dated Feb. | 


Nation is far more important than the 
cost involved in thus redeeming the na- 
tional good faith, this major program is 
herewith set forth for the consideration 
of the Chief Executive. 

The construction of Government hos- 
pitals has never kept pace with the de- 
mand for beds for the mentally afflicted. 
One reason for this has been the lapse 
of three years, on the average,’ between 
the date of construction authorization, 
and the completion of a hospital. An- 
other reason is, that although we have 
realized for 10 years that we have been 
shooting at a moving mark, our aim has | 


The chief reason, however, has been 
the failure of the Congress to determine 
a national policy in building hospitals for 
mentally disabled veterans. 


The approval today by the President 


situation to a certain extent, but this 
action will not bring a solution of the 
pressing hospital problem with which 
the Nation and the Congress are still 
faced. Thousands of additional beds are 
needed in order to meet the demand by 
disabled veterans for hospitalization in} 
all parts of the country. | 


While the law makes mandatory upon 
the Government the hospitalization of 
mental cases developing after Jan. 1, 
1925, the Congress has never determined, | 
as a matter of national policy, whether 
hospital beds should be constructed by 
the Government for the cure of these 
unfortunate mental victims. Only emer- 
gency cases can now be received by the 
Government hospitals, although thou- 
sands clamor in vain for admittance. 


State institutions are crowded to the 
limit. In addition, a joint survey con-| 
ducted by the Legion and the Veterans’ ; 
Bureau during the past eight months has 
disclosed the presence of 7,217 veterans 
in State and other mental hospitals, who 
are entitled to Government hospitaliza- 
tion under the law, but whose hospitali- 
zation has not been authorized by the 
Veterans’ Bureau. 


Veterans’ Committee 
Proposed for Sertate 


2. A Senate Veterans’ Committee.— 
The national conventions of the Legion 
have requested special veterans’ commit- 
| tees in the Senate and House since 1922. | 
In 1924 the House acceded to this re- 
quest, and at the same time a subcom- 
mittee of the Finance Committee was 
created in the Senate for this purpose. 


———— ee 


terview they had with him the morning 
they called me over to the Mayflower, 
but neither of them mentioned that fea- 
ture to me at the time. Had they done 
so, it would have helped some.” 

Tells of “Bombshell” 

Mr. Austin, in a letter to Col. T. G. 
Gallagher, of the Continental Sugar Co., 
Toledo, named certain members of the 
House of Representatives as the “four 
horsemen,” according to the following 
copy read by Senator Walsh: 

“We have had a hard fight against 
heavy odds so far. Two days before the 
Republican caucus Love and I were 
called to Speaker Longworth’s room, 
where we met the ‘four horsemen’— 
Longworth, Tilson, floor leader; Snell, 
chairman of the Rules Committee, and 
Hawley, chairman of the Ways and 
Means—and were told that unless we 
accepted a sliding scale we would get 
nothing at all; that it would be impos- 
sible to get the 2.40 rate through the| 
Republican caucus. 

“Coming at the 11th hour, you can} 
imagine this threw a bombshell into our 
camp. 

“Our answer to this was a farm bloc} 
caucus, the day preceding the regular 
Republican caucus. This made the) 
Administration leaders sit up and take 
notice and you have been advised of the} 
result.” 

Mr. Owens, coming next before the 
subcommittee, explained the American 
Bottlers of Carbonated Beverages repre- 
| sents bottlers of soft drinks, functioning 
as a service organization. Its budget for | 
1929 is $100,000, he stated. 

The association opposes an increase in 
the duty on sugar, he testified. David 
J. Lewis, a former member of Congress 
from Maryland, was employed in Janu- 
ary ta prepare a brief for presentation 
before the Ways and Means Committee 
|of the House, and is still employed at a 
salary of $250 a month, Mr. Owens 
stated. 
| In addition to employment of Mr. 
Owens, a publicity organization—W. H. 
Baldwin, of New York—costing $1,500 
a month, has been used since last March | 
to influence public opinion in favor of | 
a low tariff, the witness said. 

Pay Is $16,000 a Year 

“How much do you consider your lobby | 
activities to date have cost you?” asked | 
Senator Robinson (Rep.), of Indiana. 
My. Owens said about $25,000 had been 
expended. Money is subscribed by the 
Coca Cola Company and the Hershey 
Company through H. H. Pike & Co., 
sugar brokers, of New York, he ex- 
plained. 

Questioned by Senator Caraway, he 
said his salary is $16,000 a year. ‘The 
amount of business represented by the 
American Association of Carbonated 
American Bottlers of Carbonated Bever- 
jages is about $400,000,000 and about 
300,000 tons of sugar are used annually,| 
he said. 

Mr. Owens said that he knew Mr. 
Lakin and Mr. Shattuck, but had not 
been working with them. He explained 
that a conference had been held between 


fire.” 

A plan to have Representative Pratt 
(Rep.), of New York, N. Y., lead the 
fight in the House against increased 
tariff was brought out in a letter read 
by Senator Robinson. The letter, written 
by Mr. Owens to H. H. Pike Jr., of the 
H. H. Pike and Co., New York, said: 

“I think it would be a master stroke if 





| shown to be false, either by documentary 
evidence, his own admissions, or other 
evidence, not to speak about his general 
demeanor, and the evasiveness of his re- 
pie to direct questions propounded to 
im. 

On the whole, the Committee is of 
opinion that the operations here reported 
are reprehensible in the highest degree, 


\ 
\ 


|nature, may have been violated. Cer- 
|tainly it is a type of lobbying against 
which the public ought to be protected 
by appropriate legislation. 

Exhibit A of the committee’s re- 
port showing “receipts of the Amer- 
ican Taxpayers’ League from Sept. 
1, 1928, to Aug. 31, 1929 (typical 
contributions),” is printed in full 
text on page 15. n 





| 


| we could get Mrs. Pratt to openly lead 
the fight on the floor of the House 
against pilfering of America’s sugar bowl 
through an increased tariff. If she would 
| get on the floor and speak constructively 
|against this tariff, calling attention of 
| the women of the country to this attempt 
|to make additional levy on one of the 
basic household commodities, it would 


even though no specific statute, penal in | mean publicity in every paper in the land. | 


In my opinion, such a move would be of 
untold value to Mrs. Pratt, provided she 
| is ambitious to be one of the outstanding 
women of America. It is one of those 
| case 
us. 


| islation. 


| enactment 


| leaders in the Senate and House and out- 


|mum of cost. 


Basis for Amendment 


them because they “didn’t want to cross 


s where it is six for her and six for | 


( 
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Additional $19,000,000. for Hospitals, Universal Draft 
And One Bureau for Veterans’ Affairs Are Included 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


The House Veterans’ Committee has la- 
bored long and earnestly each year. 
The Senate Finance subcommittee, on 
the contrary, has found its situation a 
difficult one since its first year, when its 
arduous work accomplished excellent re- 
sults. With the Finance Committee con- 
tinually pressed for adequate time to de- 
vote to involved veteran relief problems. 
The only just solution, for the Senate 
and disabled alike, lies in the creation of 
a Senate veterans’ committee. 
3. Universal Draft.—There are now 
pending in the Senate and the House two 
identical measures (S. J. Res. 20 and H. 
J. Res. 41) which would create a com- 
mission to investigate the feasibility, ben- 
efits and necessity of universal draft leg- 
These measures are known as 
the Reed-Wainwright resolutions. Their 
would not place universal 
draft legislation upon the statute books, 
but would require a broad and thorough 
investigation of this vitally important 
subject by a commission composed of 


standing persons in civil life. At the 
end of their conclusions this commission 
would report to the Congress what form, 
if any, it believed universal draft legis- 
lation should take. 

The object of completed universal draft | 
legislation is to promote peace by making 
was less likely to occur. We have urged 
@ universal draft not primarily for war, 
but in order that war may be prevented. 
If, however, war should come, it would 
provide the mobilization of our entire re- 
sources—fighting men, capital and labor 
—with a maximum of speed and a mini- 
The legislation is designed 
to take the profit out of war. All citi- 
zens would serve on a basis which would 
allow no slackers and no profiteers. There 
would be special privilege for none and 
equal service by all, according to their 
respective abilities, throughout the war | 
period. 

We urge the support of the Chief Ex- 
ecutive toward the end that an adequate 
investigation of the merits of this legis- 
lation may be made by a commission, as 
authorized under the Reed-Wainwright 
resolutions. 


Changes Suggested 
In Veterans’ Act 


4. Amendments to the World War Vet- 
erans’ Act.—The following amendments 
to the World War Veterans’ act are rec- 
ommended, and will be contained in a| 
bill to be introduced shortly in the Con- | 
gress. The section numbers given refer | 
to sections of the act: 

Section 19.—Time for suits on con- 
tracts of insurance extended for three 
years, or to May 29, 1932. 

_ Section 200.—The presumption of serv- 
ice connection is made conclusive in cases 
of paralysis, paresis, blindness and those 
helpless or bedridden. Chronic nontuber- 
cular pulmonary diseases and chronic 
constitutional diseases are presumed to 
be connected with the service, if devel- 
oped prior to Jan. 1, 1925. 

Section 201-1—Provides that a flag 
shall be supplied to cover the coffin of 
every, deceased veteran, and to be given 
subsequently to his next of kin. 
Preparation of the body and trans- 
portation to the place of burial, is pro- 
vided free of cost, where a veteran dies 
at a soldiers’ home. 

Section 202-3.—Dependency pay is au- 
thorized for disabled veterans suffering 
from permanent disabilities, in the same 
degree as that now paid the dependents 
of veterans suffering from temporary 
diseases. 

Section 202-7.—The phraseology of | 
the arrested tuberculosis award is’ 
amended to overcome the decision of 
Sept. 26, 1928, of the Comptroller Gen- 
eral, which has resulted in the rejection 
of about 10 per cent of the cases which 
had‘ been receiving the award. 

The arrested tuberculosis award of 
$50 a month shall be additional to other 
disability awards. | 
Section 206.—To be repealed. This | 
section has limited the time when evi- 
dence of service-connected death or dis- 
ability may be submitted. 

Section 209.—To be repealed. This 
section has limited the time when com- 
pensation for service-connected death or 
disability may be applied for. 

Section 202-10.—Out-patient treatment 
provided, in addition to the hospitaliza- 
tion already granted, regardless of serv- 
ice connection. This should release some | 
hospital beds. | 


Comptroller’s Decision 





' 


Section 212.—An application for com- 
pensation shall be deemed a claim for all 
benefits under all subsequent amend- 
ments to the World War veterans’ act. 
This is made necessary by a decision of 
the Comptaaliey General, dated June 17, 

Section 302.—Should a person. perma- 
nently and totally disabled have received 
the benefits of insurance payments, and 
subsequently recover from his permanent 
and total disability, he shall be entitled 
to full insurance coverage, instead of re- 
duced insurance coverage. 

_ Section 305.—Permits revival of war 
risk insurance in certain cases, although 
death or permanent total disability oc- 
curs after July 2, 1927. 


YEARLY 


Section 312.—A new section to provide | 
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American Legion’s Legislative Program |Radig Commission 
For Congress Is Laid Before President 


Repeals Limits on 
Chain Programs 





Order Designed to Reduce 
Duplication Would Have 
Become Effective at Be- 
ginning of New Year 
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at a meeting of said Commission on 
Sept. 8, 1928, which had as its purpose 
the regulation of chain broadcasting and 
placed definite limitations on stations 
which might engage in chain broadcast- 
ing, and General Order No. 46 of the 
Federal Radio Commission, adopted by 
said Commission on Oct. 5, 1928, as an 
amendment to General Order No. 43, 
aforesaid, be, and said General Orders 
No. 43 and 46 of the Federal Radio Com- 
mission are hereby, rescinded and re- 
pealed.” 

In granting the Buffalo Evening News 
full-time operation the Commission de- 
cided an issue in which the question of 
local radio monopoly had been raised. 
Station WMAK now operates one-half 
time on the 900-kilocycle channel with © 
1,000 watts power. 

Station WFBL, at Syracuse, N. ‘Y., 


| which had requested full time on the 


same channel, was denied that applica- 
tion, but was granted full time on the 
1,490 kilocycle channel with 1,000 watts 
power. Two other stations, WBNY, New 
York City, and WEBR, of Buffalo, had 


| requested full-time assignments on the 
; 900 kilocycle channel, and also were 


denied. 
Issue Is Settled . ; 

The Alaskan order settles an issue 
which has confronted the Commission for 
several months, it was explained. Here- 
tofore packing and canning interests in 
Alaska, as well as other industrial ac- 
tivities which are entirely dependent upon 
radio for their communications, have been 
permitted to operate as private enter- 
prises. Pursuant to the Commission’s 
policy, however, on Oct. 25 last it was de- 
cided that licenses would be issued only 
to public utility companies. . The packing 
interests complained on the ground that 


|their businesses were highly competitive 
| and that their traffic could not be handled 


through a mutual company. : 
Under the new general order which 
supersedes that of Oct. 25 nongovern- 
ment stations in Alaska will provide “ad- 
equate service at all times, without dis- 
crimination, for the general public.” But 
all this service will be under the imme- 
diate supervision of the Signal Corps 
which maintains extensive radio and 
wire communications in Alaska. 
* Many Subjects on Agenda 
The engineering conference was called 


lat the recommendation of )the Commis- 


sion’s engineering division. Engineers 
of the leading radio companies, includ- 
ing those engaged in radio research as 
well as the Government agencies inter- 
ested,in radio, are invited. ; 
The main subjects on the agenda will 
be means of reducing interference 
through the use of up-to-date equipment; 
discussion of synchronism of broadcast- 
ing stations, and any other engineering 
principles that would aid broadcasting 
stations to render better service. 





|Right to Pick Assistant Chief 


Of Naval Operations Sought 


Authority to designate an officer on 
the active list of the Navy as Assistant 
Chief of Naval Operations is sought by 
the Secretary of the Navy, Charles 
Francis Adams, in the draft of a bill for 
that purpose sent to the House Dec. 20. 

The officer detailed to this duty, Mr. 
Adams said, would receive the highest 
pay of his rank, and in case of the death, 
resignation, absence or sickness of the 
Chief of Naval Operations would per- 
form the duties of that official. 


Federal Aid Asked 
For Flood Control 


House Bill Affects River Work 
In Missouri and Arkansas 








Appropriation of $13,485,960 for flood 
control work and improvement of navi- 
gation in the St. Francis River, in Ar- 
kansas and Missouri, is proposed in a 
bill (H. R. 7875) introduced Dec. 20 by 
Representative Driver (Dem.), of Osce- 
ola, Ark. 

The bill provides that the plan’ set 
forth in the report of the Chief of Army 
Engineers, dated Aug. 7, 1929, (House 
Doc. 159), be adopted. 

It also provides that Congress shall 
continue the principle of local contribu- 
tion toward the cost of flood control work, 
which has been incorporated in all pre- 
vious national legislation on the subject, 
i but that in the present project no. local 
contributions, with certain exceptions, be 
required, because of $17,500,000 of local 
expenditures heretofore. ; 

The exceptions require local interests 
\to furnish without cost to the United 
| States all rights of way needed for levee 
| foundations, channels and the disposal of 
soil, and to maintain all flood control 
works after their completion. 


1} 





substandard insurance for men suffer- 
ing service connected disabilities, who 
are not now insurable on a _ standard 
basis. 

. 5. Consolidation——The consolidation 
of the Pension Bureau and the National 
Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers, 
with and under the jurisdiction of the 
Veterans’ Bureau, is urged. The legion 
desires that in this consolidation, no of- 


| ficial be invarpased between the presi- 
|dent and the Director of the Veterans’ 
Bureau. 


6. Medical Corps.—The creation of a 
medical corps in the Veterans’ Bureau 
is earnestly desired, not only in the in- 
terest of the medical officers there, but 
primarily because such legislative action 
will be of great benefit to the disabled 
veterans. The national conventions of 
the Legion have requested this action 
from the Congress for many years. 

_ 7. Aeronautics.—(a) The Legion desires 
increased appropriations for military, 
naval and civil aviation. 

(b) Completion of the five-year air 
building programs is recommended. 


Extension of Time Limit 


For War Honors Proposed 

8. Military Affairs—(a) The Legion 
urges the Congress to extend the time 
limitation upon the issuance of medals of 





That would be my idea of a sugges- 


| tion to her. We conld furnish her all the 


material she needs to make this fight,| who served in the Army of the United | 


and, of course, we would be mighty glad 
to do it,” 


honor, distinguished service crosses and 
distinguished service medals to persons 


States during the World War. We de- 
sire that the present limitations be re- 


The bill also provides that no liability 
shall attach to the Federal Government 
for damage by flood waters at any place. 















moved for a period of three years, and 
that proportional representation on the 
\board of awards be given to all compo- 
jnent parts of the Army of the United 
States. : 

(b) We wish the present law, provid- 
ing retirement for enlisted men after 
30 years’ service in the Army, to be 
amended to allow such retirement after 
25 years’ service. This legislation has 
been on the Legion’s program for many 
years. ‘ 

(c) We ask that the enlisted men of 
the Philippine Scouts be granted service 
retirement upon the same basis accorded 
| enlisted men of the Army. z 

9. Naval affairs——(a) The. Legion 
| earnestly advocates the appropriation of 
!a sufficient sum of money to maintain a@ 


| force of at least 25,000 officers and men 


in the Naval Reserve. : 
(b) The Legion proposes appropriate 
legislative action by the Congress to pre- 
serve Admiral Dewey’s flagship, the 
“Olympia,” as an object of historic de- 
votion for the poeple of the Nation. 
10. Passport estriction.—Con; 
| is requested to enact legislation prohibit 
| ing the issuance of a passport, where th 
applicant therefor declines to take the 
required oath or affirmation to support 
and defend the Constitution of the United 
States. 
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‘Stock Market Crash 





Recent Incendiarism Due to) 
Losses in Speculation in 
Wall Street, Says State 
Fire Marshal 


State of Oregon: 
Salem, Dec. 20. | 

A marked increase of fires in Oregon 
of “unknown” and “undetermined” origin, 
according to a statement by Clare A. | 
Lee, State insurance commissioner and 
fire marshal, has prompted him to issue 
to the fire chiefs, special insurance 
agents and adjusters operating in the 
State, a circular under the title of “The 
Moral Hazard.” 

The circular, which is the first in a| 
contemplated series of fire prevention 
bulletins, urges special vigilance and ob- 
servation looking to the prevention of 
this class of fires, and the immediate re- | 
port of all fires occurring under pecu- 
liar and suspicious circumstances for in- | 
vestigation. 

Just now, according to Mr. Lee’s state- 
ment, many fires of suspicious origin are | 
occurring throughout the State and the 
Nation, and the indications are that many 
of these fires are due to the financial 
stress of isolated individuals who got 
caught in the recent break in the stock 
market, in which they were speculating or 
gambling, and adopt desperate measures, 
otherwise unthinkable, to convert their 
properties — buildings and mercantile 
stocks—into cash to tide them over the 
emergency. 

Moral Hazard Emphasiged 

The full text of the bulletin on the 
moral hazard follows: 

Those actively engaged in fire preven- 
tion and control activities are hard 
pressed to keep abreast of new condi- 
tions and hazards that constantly arise 
and threaten disaster to the body politic. 
These changing conditions affect the fire 
chiefs, fire marshals, insurance agents, 
special agents and adjusters and add to 
their respective responsibilities more 
than any other particular class of guard- 
ians of the public welfare. There are 
many dangers that confront us contin-| 
ually but this bulletin, prompted solely | 
by the desire to cooperate with and be 
of service to all concerned, will be con- 
fined to the calling of especial atten- 
tion to one of the major fire dangers | 
that now exists under extraordinary cir- | 
circumstances—the moral hazard. 

This condition has always prevailed in | 
more or less degree of seriousnéss but | 
just now it occupies the front stage as | 
a potential medium of serious fire losses | 
in the immediate future. It presents | 
problems and difficulties that will tax | 
the vigilance, foresightedness and pre-| 
paredness of those upon whom protec- 
tive responsibility rests to circumvent 
and prevent public catastrophes. 

The element of moral hazard has been 
aggravated to the point of real danger 
by reason of the recent flurry and col- | 
lapse of the stock market which exacted | 
a heavy toll upon the financial status! 
of thousands of our citizens, normally | 
thrifty and conservative, and has pro- 
duced a condition of financial depres- | 
sion in individual instances bordering! 
upon desperation. Many will be at ex-| 
treme ends to weather the storm. In 
Many cases, as has already happened | 
throughout the country, the question of 
insurance suggests itself in such crises 
as a quick solution of temporary diffi- 
culties, and then comes the battle of | 
weak resistance against the sense of | 
moral obligation, and—the fire. 

There are no hard and fast rules for | 
the prevention of this class of fires (in- | 
cendiary) except observation, expert | 
analysis and eternal vigilance on the | 
part of the local insurance agent and | 
the special agent who are supposed to | 
keep a close check upon their custom- | 
ers and regulate the insurance cover-| 
age so as to remove the temptation and | 
render a fire unprofitable from a finan- | 
cial standpoint. The fire chief, too, hav- 
ing a general knowledge of the habits, 
living and financial conditions of the 
citizens of his community and being a 
keen judge of human nature, can, by 
exercising his powers of perception, | 
sense the approach and danger of a fire 
from this quarter and, working in co- 
operation with the local insurance agent, 
can often prevent it. 

Impending disasters can rarely be 
forecasted or anticipated and, since fire 


| 





invariably occurs at unexpected times | 
and places, it is safest to search out and | 
eliminate all possible causes of “acci- | 


dental” fires and be prepared for any 
emergency that may arise, ever watchful 
and observant of conditions and circum- 
‘stances that may determine the cause 
and fix the responsibility. And, when- 
ever a fire occurs under suspicious cir- 
cumstances, report it immediately to the 
local peace officers—the sheriff and/or 
chief of police—and to the State fire 
marshal that investigation may be insti- 
tuted before the evidence can be dis- 
turbed or destroyed. 
Y Fires of Suspicious Origin 
Since the stock market smash numer- 


ous reports have been received of fires | 


of suspicious or unknown origin and too 
many fires are being reported in the daily 
press giving the cause as “mysterious” 
or “undetermined.” As a rule reports of 
suspicious fires are delayed until the ad- 
juster arrives to settle the insurance 
claim and makes. discoveries of irregu- 
Jarities and in many instances the evi- 
dence has been obliterated and de- 
stroyed, witnesses uncertain or reluc- 
tant to give testimony and the investi- 
gation fails to give satisfactory results. 

Primarily it is most important, by 
careful observation, psychological analy- 
sis and close inspection, to anticipate and 
head off a fire before it starts; but, if a 
fire does occur under unusual or sus- 
Picious circumstances, careful note 
should be made of all conditions sur- 
rounding the fire. All evidence indicat- 
ing the possibility of incendiarism should 
be preserved and strictly guarded against 
disturbance or obliteration, pending the 
arrival! of the investigators. 

The fire chief is the most potent factor 
In the science of fire prevention and con- 
trol and in the stamping out of arson 
and incendiarism. The Etate fire mar- 
shal earnestly solicits and assures fullest 
cooperation from and with the fire chief 
and also urges the fire chief to cooperate 
and collaborate with the adjusters of in- 
surance, The adjuster, endowed with 


well-developed powers of observation, 
analysis and deduction as to causes and 
motives, as well as to values involved, | 
Shoulders the triple onus of responsibility 
the insured, the insurer and the public. 
pon him devolves the herculean and 
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jas a part of the consideration. Because 


| versations with the adjustment company | 





The defense of failure to give no- 
tice and proof of loss of an automo- 
bile, asserted n an action to recover 
on a policy of insurance covering the 
automobile, has been overruled by 
the Supreme Court of Oklahoma on 
the ground that the action of the 
insurance company and its agents 
constituted a waiver of the condition 
precedent to suit on the policy. 

Where the insured. relies upon a 
waiver by the company of the re- 
quirement to file notice and proof of 
loss, the insured must show acts on 
the part of the company or its agents 
which are reasonably calculated to 
make the insured believe that com- 
pliance with the requirement was not 
desired, it was held. Such acts had 
been shown, it was ruled. 

This decision was made in the case 
of Hartford Fire Insurance Com- 
pany v. Fred Smith, No. 16606. The 
publication of the full text of the 
court’s opinion was begun in the is- 
sue of Dec. 20, and is concluded as 
follows: 


Immateriality of Testimony 


Covers Error of Court | 

Defendant next complains of the in- 
competency of certain testimony of plain- | 
tiff’s witness, Pacassi, in relation to a 
conversation had with defendant’s ad- 
juster given as evidence upon the issue 
or waiver of proof of loss. The gist of 
this conversation was a denial of liabil- | 
ity by the adjuster. The occasion there- 
of was brought about by an attempted | 
sale of an automobile by this witness 
to plaintiff with the policy of insurance 


t 


| 


! 


| 


of this denial of liability, the proposed 
sale failed, and the policy returned to 
plaintiff. Defendant’s objection to this 
testimony was based on the ground of 
noncommunication to plaintiff. The rec- | 
ord does not show that plaintiff was 
informed of this denial of liability. De- 
fendant’s objection, therefore, should 
have been sustained. Merchants Ins. 
Co. v. Nowlin, (Tex. Civ. App.) 56 S. W. | 
198; North British & Mercantile Ins. Co., 
v. Lucky Strike Oil & Gas Co., 70 Okla. 
146, 173 Pac. 845, 22 A. L. R. 398. 
However, the record shows that the trial | 


| court did not take into consideration this | 


testimony in concluding the issues for | 
plaintiff, for which reason its admission | 
must be considered as harmless. In- |} 


; surance Co. of N. America v, Cochran, | liability arrived at after investigation of 


59 Okla. 200, 159 Pac. 247; Security | 
Nat. Bank v. Martin, 113 Okla. 295, 241 
Pac. 812. 
settled that: 
“Where error is predicated upon the 
introduction of incompetent evidence it 
must appear that the trial court relied 
upon such incompetent evidence before | 
the case will be reversed; and, where | 
the conclusions of fact and of law show | 
that such evidence was not considered, | 


By these cases the rule is | 
| 
' 


| its admission will be held .not preju-! stated in the policy in which to filea proof 


dicial.” | 

In this relation defendant also com- 
plains of the incompetency of the~testi- | 
mony ‘given in :évidénce by ' plaintiff’s | 


| witness, Bland. This witness, an attor-/ specting the filing of proof of loss, the 


ney, was employed by plaintiff to take | 
up the question of settlement of his: 
claim against defendant. The gist of | 
this testimony was that upon engage- | 
ment, witness advised plaintiff of the! 
requirement to file proof of loss. He| 
was informed either through a con-| 


| versation with defendant’s agent, Har- | 


rison, or by plaintiff, the source of his | 
information not being clear, that the | 
Southwestern Adjustment Company at} 
Tulsa had charge of the matter. e 
called the adjustment company “who | 


| evidently had the matter for adjust-| case, to-wit: 


ment,” as he expressed it, and requested | 
a blank form of proof of loss which was | 
refused. He thereupon prepared a form | 
which plaintiff executed and mailed this 

to the adjustment company. This was} 
returned to him by mail. He did not; 
recollect the reasons, if any, of return. 


Best Evidence Rule 
Held Not to Apply 


This attempted filing of a proof of 
loss was upon his advice, and was within | 


| the time stated in the policy to file such | 


proof. He had several telephone con- | 


concerning the case, although he could 
not say with whom of the company he | 
talked. He summed up his connection 
with the case as follows: : 
“TI remember the occurrence very dis- | 
tinctly for two reasons: The first, as} 
| to the importance of making the proof | 
| of loss; the second, that I talked with 
| one of the members of this adjustment 
| agency on the telephone on more than 
| one occasion. On the last occasion, he} 
| told me that this automobile had been | 
stolen by Smith, that it was in a radius | 
of some 20 or 30 miles of Tulsa, and | 
| that they knew where it was, and that | 
they were just waiting for Smith to} 
| bring suit to have him arrested for the | 
larceny of this car. Well, I will be frank | 
| and say to you that he about half way | 
convinced me of his side of the story | 
and I did not have anything more to} 
do with the matter.” 
He was not certain that the last con- 
versation was within the 60-day period | 
stated in the policy to file proof of loss, | 
Defendant’s objection to this testimony | 
is that it was at variance and that the 
proof prepared by the witness was the 
| best evidence; that the conversations had 
| were not a denial of liability and. not 
| shown to have been made within the 60, 
| day period. 


| 


| 
| 


the purpose of the testimony was not to 
establish the filing nor the contents of 
the proof of loss prepared by the witness 
| but was to show an act or conduct of the 
adjustment company as defendant’s 
agent contributory to the waiver relied 
on by plaintiff. Such evidence is always 
| admissible. Gish v. Insurance Company 
| of North America, 16 Okla. 59, 87 Pac. 


NT  aaS 


delicate duty of meting out justice and 
protection to all concerned. 

In this connection the State fire mar- 
shal recently addressed an impersonal 
letter to all adjusters licensed to operate 
in the Stae, soliciting conference and co- 
operation with the Teal fire chief, and 
enjoyed the happy experience: of receiv- 
ing 100 per cent of enthusiasti¢ response 
with unqualified assurances of the full- 
| est cooperation with the department and 
the fire chiefs. 
and congratulatory letters were also re- 
| ceived from insurance 
| special agents to whose 
| friendly circular had come, 


attention the 


Waiver of Clause.of Insurance Policy 
Is Held to Be Cause | Held to Bar Defense Based on Provision) For Wrongful Death 
Of Fires in Oregon Acts of Co 


| satisfied, as to be of itself sufficient evi- 


As to the first phase of this objection, | 


Many complimentary | 1 
| action was filed on Dec, 18, 1923, seven | 
executives and | months after the loss which was threc| 





mpany Held to Annul Requirement of Notice 
And Proof of Loss of Automobile 


869, 15 L. R. A. (N. S.) 826; Bailey v. 
Niagara Fire Ins. Co.,'122 Okla. 58, 250 
Pac. 918; Kerr v. Aetna Casualty & 
Surety Co., 124 Okla. 112, 254 Pac. 105; 
DiFrancesco v. Zurich General Accident 
and Liability Ins. Co., 105 Conn. 162, 134 
Atl. 789. In the Gish case the rule of evi- 
dence is stated, towit: 

“It is always open for the insured to 
show a waiver of the conditions con- 
tained in a policy of fire insurance, or 
a course of conduct on the part of the 
insurer which gave him just and reason- 
able ground to infer that a forteiture 
would not be exacted. 

“A waiver may be established by proof 
of such facts and circumstances as would 
reasonably result in that conclusion.’” 
And in the DiFrancesco case, towit: 

“Waiver, though involving the inten- 
tional relinquishment of a known right, is 
a question of fact which may be estab- 
lished by direct evidence or by inference 
from all the surrounding circumstances.” 


Actions of Insurer 


Constitute Waiver 


The proffer of proof of loss was made 
upon advice of counsel in good faith. 
So far as the record shows it was re-j 
turned by defendant to plaintiff's counsel | 
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Pensions 





Unlimited Recoverry 


Proposed to House 





Time for Bringing of Swit in 
District of Columbia Also 
Would Be Extended From 


One to Two Years 


State of New York: 


The immediate cost ‘of an old-age pen- 
| sion system to provide payment of $1 a 
i day to those of New York State’ ork- 
ing population who would be atte to 
qualify for State ~ eT 

‘ * age of 65, was fixed at $2, 5 
PO gy acetate Fable Per) of Lima, by Vredestok z Ecker, a. of the 
HO, Intro: * - i. | Met it: ife Insurance Company, 
cane mene Oe . veer 000 otites pe before the Mastick 
ode. It would eliminate the 2000 | ittee of the New York State com- 
limitation on an _ action for wrongful rission. = aden security. This 
death in the District, and authorize a re-| amount, he pointed out, would ‘be-neces- 
covery without limitation, excepting that|sary to provide not alone for current 
the amount shall be proportionate to the | payment to those who already had at- 
pecuniary injury from such death to such | tained the age of 65, but to cover the 
—- whose benefit such action was | accrued liability for everzoné, over 2 
rought. ears of age to meet their claims for 
The bill also aa to extend ee = soaglegs Png would fall due in years 
year to two years the time in which the) to come. This cost would be added to 
action may be brought. Furthermore, it | each year by the requirement of addi- 
os = an lect tee ~~ the | tional fearene necessary to a continv- | 

or kin, 1 Settlemen S ance of the program. 

been —s a the injured person) 1p view of this tremendous initia! cost, 
Prrh . MY eat f the bill 2 |Mr. Ecker warned the committee that 
e full text of the bill follows: |the State should proceed slowly in act- 


That sections 1301 and 1302 of the act in : . : 
: . d |ing on any proposed,legislation of this 
entitled “An Act to Establish a Code of | sort, in order to make sure beforehand 


Law for the District of Columbia” be exactly what need it was intending to 
amended to read as follows; Whenever! meet and exactly what the initial and 


by an injury done or happening within | future costs of meeting that need would 











without pointing out any objections 


| thereto. Good faith on the part of plain- 


tiff required good faith on the part of 
defendant. 

“When the insured, in good faith and 
within the stipulated time, does what he 
plainly intends as a compliance with the 
requirements of his policy as to proof 
of loss, good faith equally requires that 
the company shall notify him promptly 
of any objections thereto, so as to giye 
him an opportunity to obviate them, and 
mere silence may so mislead him, to his 
disadvantage, to suppose the company 


dence of waiver by estoppel.” Liverpool 
& London & Globe Ins. Co. v. Cargill, 44 
Okla. 735, 145 Pac. 1134; Gould v. Dwell- 
ing-House Ins, Co., 134 Pa. St. 570; 6 
Supplement Cooley’s Briefs or Ins. 1478. 

Cooley states the rule to-wit: 

“An insurer, dissatisfied with the proof 
of loss furnished by insured, must notify 
insured of the objections, and afford him 
an opportunity to make corrections.” 

The statement credited to a member of 
the adjustment company in the last con- 
versation this witness had with that 
concern was tantamount to a denial of 


| 


the case, and that this denial was not 
predicated upon the failure of the plain- | 
tiff to comply with any condition of the | 
policy, but because of the criminality of 
plainiff, as they were just waiting for 
plaintiff to file suit whereupon they 
would have him arrested for the larceny 
of the property involved. Under the con- 
ditions of voidability of the policy, and 
the circumstances here, the fact that this | 
declaration was made after the time | 


of loss, did not affect its admissibility, 
provided it was made within the time to 
maintain the action. The policy was 
standard in form, and in its terms re- 


filing of suit thereon, and the conditions 
voiding the policy, these were substan- 
tially the terms and conditions contained 
in the policies involved in Nance v. Okla- | 
homa Fire Ins. Co., 31 Okla. 208, 120); 
Pac. 948, 38 L. R. A. (N. S.) 426; Com-j} 
mercial Union Assur. Co. v. Shults, 37 
Okla. 95, 180 Pac. 572; and Niagara Fire 
Ins, Co. v. Waters, 130 Okla. 128, 265 
Pac. 765, wherein was recognized and | 
applied the rule as stated in Hartford 
Fire Ins. Co. v. Redding, 47 Fla. 228, 37} 
S. 62, 110 A. S. R. 118, cited in the Nance 





The requirements in a standard insurance 
policy that the insured shall give notice and 
make proof of loss within a certain time 
are conditions precedent to the right to sue, 
but failure to comply with such requirements 
within the time stipulated does not avoid | 
the policy or work a forfeiture in the ab- 
sence of a stipulation in the policy to that 
effect. Such failure merely postpones the | 
day of payment, provided notice is given 
and proof of loss is made within such time 
as will enable the insured to bring his suit 
within the time limited by the policy. 


| brought by and in the name of the 
| sonal representative of such dece 


530. An adjuster for an insurance com- 


| Western Underwriters’ Exchange v. Coon, | jnd 


the limits of the District of Columbia|pe It would be ruinous, he declared, to 
the death of a person shall be caused | attempt any pension program that failed | 
by the wrongful act, neglect, or default to take into account the accrued liability 
of any person or corporation, and the/to meet claims of those now at the 
act, neglect, or default is such as would,| younger ages and endeavor to pay all 
if death had not ensued, have entitled the| claims out of current income. As illus- 
party injured, or if the person imjured | tration, he cited a proposed bill that pro: | 
be a married woman, have entitled her| vided an allowance of $50 a month for | 
husband, either separately or by joining | worthy cases and that included an ap-| 
with the wife, to maintain an action and_|propriation of $500,000 to cover the un- 
recover damages, the person who or cor-|dertaking—an amount sufficient to pro-| 
poration which would have been liable | vide $600 a year to,less than 900 indi- | 
if death had not ensued shall be liable to/| viduals. 
an action for damages for such death,| Instead of providing for 900 persons | 
notwithstanding the death of the person|for one-year, Mr. Ecker said. the State 
injured, even though the death shall have|would have to provide immediately for 
been caused under circumstances which| 275,000 persons for an average of 12) 
constitute a felony; and such damages| years, this being the number of indi- 
shall be assessed with reference to the| viduals at present past 65 years who, 
injury resulting from such act, neglect,|he estimated, would be able to qualify) 
. oe causing such death, to the/|for State aid. | 
widow and next of kin of such deceased! ° 
person, and the jury may give such dam-| Holds Cost Receives s 
_ as it may —. ne to| Too Little Consideration 
the pecuniary injury from such death to| «The item of cost is one that has been | 
the persons, respectively, for whose bene- given too little consideration in discus- 
sions of this subject in the past,” said 


fit the action was brought. : 
Section 1302. By whom suit to be! Mr Ecker, ‘“‘and there should be no| 
brought, Every such action shall be agreement to pay without financial provi- | 
per- sion being made for the payment.” 
1tat asea! Similarly, Mr. Ecker said, the class 
person, and within two years after the that would be affected by a State pension | 
death of the party injured |system heretofore has not been clearly | 
[SSS defined. His conception of those who| 
adjustment of loss under a policy of insur-| Might qualify for such State aid was lim- 
ance is the settling and ascertaining of the | ited to individuals who had lost earning’ 














amount of the indemnity which the in-|Power and income through superannua- | 
sured is entitled to receive‘or the amount | tion, and did not include those who were 
of the loss as so settled. Pennsylvgenia | Without income through absence of | 
Fire Insurance Co. v. Draper, 187 ‘Ala, | mental or physical equipment or adverse 


oo ¢ fortune. These, he said, constituted a'| 
103, 65 8. 923; 26 C. J. 411, paragraph ju. ocial” group, and should be entitled to 


. : | State aid of a different sort, administered 
pany, to which has been referred a loss, | on oan inna. 


under an inswratnce policy fot adjustment | = 

by the insurer, has the authority to waive| pity, is ao paoduct of miustee, cad fe | 
the filing of a proof of loss by the in-| syopested that the guaranteeing of their | 
sured provided for in an insurance policy. | ojq age security should be a problem of | 
ustry, rather than of the State. To/| 


support his contention that industry | 


38 Okla. 453, 134 Pac, 22; Kerr v. Aetna! 
Casualty & Surety Co. supra. Notice| already has taken considerable steps to| 
to and knowledge of an attorney acquired | provide, this security, he cited statistics | 
in the particular matter of his employ-|to show that there are at the present 
ment is notice to and knowledge of inis|time more than 500 industrial soleamant | 
client. 6 C. J. 638, paragraph 114. The} plans in operation in the United States | 
declaration of nonliability by the ad-jand Canada which cover more than 4,000,- 





| 
justment company having been made to! 000 employes and pay about $50,000,000 | 
plaintiff's counsel within the fulfilling |a year to more than 100,000 retired em- 
period, was therefore competent and ad-|ployes. 
admissible in evidence, “At the end of 1929,” he added, “‘more 
We are not unmindful that this conclu-| than $60,000,000 of reserves will be held | 
sion seemingly is in conflict with the | by the Metropolitan for the protection of | 
rule relied on by defendant as expressed! pensions actually being paid or con-| 
in Continental Insurance Co. v. Chance,| tracted to be paid to thousands of indi- | 
48 Okla, 324, 150 Pac. 114, and followed | Viduals. 
in American Nat. Insurance Co. v. Dona-| 


| “Various associations of employers are | 
hue, 54 Okla. 294, 153 Pac. 819, cited by| ‘discussing the problem,” he continued, 
defendant, and also followed in 70 Okla.| “and it is mot unusual to find industrial | 
146, supra, and perhaps other like cases, |'etitement programs listed as an impor- 
to wit: j tant subject _in the programs of their | 

“A provision in an insurance policy, | Y@"0Us meetings. The most encouraging | 
requiring proof of loss to be furnished | {e4ture of this increased interest is that | 





Denial of Liability by 
Company Admissible 


In Harp v. Fireman’s Fund Ins. Co., 
130 Ga, 726, 61 S. Ee 704, 14 Ann. Cas. 
299, the rule was expressed in this lan- 


| guage, to wit: | 


Where an insurance policy stipulates that 
proofs of loss must be furnished by the in- 
sured to the insurer within 60 days after the 
fire, but contains no express provision that 
the policy shall be void or forfeited upon 
failure to furnish proofs as required (the 
policy expressly declaring that the happen- 
ing of certain other contingencies shall void 
it), and there are further provisions in the 
policy that the loss thereunder shall not be 
payable until 60 days after such proofs are 
furnished, and that no suit on the policy 
shall be sustainable until after full com- 
pliance by the insured with all its require- 
ments, nor unless commenced within 12 
months after the fire, held: 

The failure of the insured to furnish proofs 
of loss within 60 days from the fire will 
not work a forfeiture of the policy. 

The failure of the insured to furnish proofs 


of loss at least 60 days before the expira- | 


tion of 12 months from the fire, unless there 
be a waiver of such proofs, will prevent 
the maintenance of a suit on such policy. 

Proofs of loss, 'n the absence of a waiver 


thereof, must Le furnished within a reason- | 


| able time from the fire, or a suit on the 
| policy cannot be maintained, 
An absolute refusal by the insurer to pay, 


|} made before the expiration 0! the reason- 
|} able time within which the insured 
4| furnish such proofs, will be a waiver there- 
of; but such refusal made after such rea- | 
a! 


must 


| sonable time has expired will not be 
waiver of such proofs. 

From these authorities it is very evi- 
| dent that in an action on a policy of in- 
surance, where denial of liability is re- 
lied on as a waiver of the filing of proof 
| of loss, and the plea of waiver is not 
| limited to the time stated in the policy 
| in which to file such proof, evidence of 
'a declaration of nonliability by the in- 





|surer or his agent of authority made | 


| after such stated period but within the 
| time to maintain a suit on the policy, and 
such declaration is brought to the notice 
or knowledge of the insured, is com- 
petent and admissible. The loss occurred 
on May 20, 1928. The right of suit on 
the policy accrued upon the expiration 
of 60 days after the filing of proof of 
loss in the absence of waiver, or wpon 
denial of liability within such period, but 
| in any event suit must have been brought 
within twelve months of the loss. The 


months within the time to file proof of 
loss under the rule of postponement. An 


| 





the insurance company within 60 days | mPloyers are considering the problem, 
| after the fire, is waived, should the com-| hae as one of welfare, charity or relief, 
| pany within said 50 days deny liability) ut oS of business affecting produc- 
upon other grounds than failure to fur- | fon enciency. They are appreciating 
| alsh revel Of Seam.” it 3 eflicieney in the plant requires the 
| Upon examination of those cases it will P or of an aged employe who be- 
| be found that such conflict is only seem- aa —— due to superannuation, 
| ing and not real. The determining facts rani Pe ae . vee of sound 
| therein under the pleadings were dissimi- | yotired with such employe should not be 
lar to the facts of the case in hand, and| scnout an income. As a busi-| 


the rue thewe. auetied ver tietead to | "ess problem, they know that a business | 
the State of those cases, for which rea- 


solution is required which is sound and | 
son the rule thereof as thus expressed | 


| practical.” 
- not be regarded as controlling in| Some of Solutions 
nis case, 


Defendant further urges the insuffi- Of Problem Outlined 


| ciency of the evidence to establish theft} Some of the solutions that have been 
of the automobile on the ground that it| worked out, ~Mr, Ecker said, have in- 
negatived the conclusions of theft.|cluded stock purchase plans, savings’ 
Thereunder defendant calls to our atten-| and thrift Plans, retirement programs 
tion the case of American Insurance Co. | administered by the employer, retire- | 
|v. Jeuschke, 110 Okla, 250, 235 Pac. 535,|ment programs administered through| 
wherein the evidence of theft was held | separate trust funds or associations, and| 
to have been insufficient. Examination| provision for old age protection by| 
, of that case will show a different State| means of insurance contracts. He illus- 
| of facts, hence it is not here controlling, | trated the even distribution of the cost| 
It is sufficient to say that the point is|under the retirement plans by simple, 
not well taken. examples and presented for considera- 
The sufficiency of the evidence to es- | tion the principle of having the employer 
tablish waiver is the pivotal question in| and employe share the cost through co- 
this case. In this relation the facts | operative contributions. 
above narrated must be considered in| Answering some of the points that'| 
connection with other evidence im the|have been raised against the solution of 
| record, : It appears that following his the problem by ‘industry itself, Mr. Ecker 
loss plaintiff orally notified Freeman of 
| Chase & Freeman who told him the mat- 
{ter would be taken care of, Some one 
at Chase & Freeman orally reported the 
loss to defendant’s agent, Harrison, who 
in turn reported the loss to defendant. 
Defendant by letter instructed Harrison 


} 








the spread of group insurance had 
caused employers to,avoid taking on 
the older workers, The average of all 


had increased appreciably during the last 
10 years, he said, Neither did it appear 
to*him that the present wage scale 
failed to allow individuals to provide 
for their declining years, for he pointed 
out that there are 65,000,000 persons 
insured and 50,000,000 bank accounts in 
the country. Foreign government aid 
systems have failed, in most cases, to 
accomplish their ends, he said, citing in- 





[Continued on Page 7, Column 1.) 


Additional Compensation 
Granted for Second Injury 





State of North Carolina: 

ie Raleigh, Dee. 20. 
_ Asecond injury, resulting from a first 
injury which is compensable, is -also 
compensable, Commissioner T. A. Wil- 
son, of the North Carolina industrial 
commission, has held in awarding ad- 
ditional compensation to Eli H. Johnston 
against his employer, the Mt. Airy 
Mantle & Table Co. jon a case basis. For the industrial 
While in _ the course of his employ-| group, the problem is one of prevention 
jment Mr. Johnston drop hag  — ————X—X—K_—_—~—_e—E=—=—==e 
package of veneer on his foot, mashing) and fell, breaking his right forearm. 
the foot and toes, Mr, Wilson said... This| Commissioner Wilson held the _ second 


the Argentine in support of this point. 

Sune up his viewpoint, Mr. Ecker 
said: 

“The problem of old age security is 
entirely different for the social group 
than for the industrial group. If the 
social group, the problem is one of ab- 











Cost of Proposed Old-age Pension : 
System to New York State Discussed |p Cases of Smallpox 


|countries indicates that they are an un- 


|dustry today than at any other peace- 


;employment of older men in industry. 


|ments were ‘responsible for age-hiring 


|Great Boon to Workers 


|over 45 was exactly the same as the test 


| plan. 


said that statistics failed to show that) 


workers insured under group~ contracts | 


stances of Great Britain, Germany and) 


AuTHorizen STATEMENTS ONLY 
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Head of Insurance Firm Offers Suggestions for Legislation 
At Hearing Before Committee Considering Proposal 





New York, Dec. 20. 


of loss.of income by providing for the 
accumulation of a deferred income dur- 
ing the active working life of the em- 
ploye. The problems are entirely sep- 
arate, arising from entirely different 
causes, and it is impossible to find any 
common solution. 

“The State should make ample pro- 
vision for the social group, assisting to 
the utmost local authorities and organ- 
izations providing relief for this group 

“The State should proceed very slowly, 
as far as any proposed plan is concerned, 
in regard to the industrial group. They 
rresent a most important problem which 
can be solved only by study, experiment 
and full discussion. 

“Ail the evidence available on State 
old-age schemes in operation in other 


satisfactory and incomplete solution for 
the industrial group. 


Cooperation of State 
With Industry Favored 


“Provision for the industrial group 
should be made by and through industry, 
and the State should cooperate with in- 
dustry in order to assist in any way it 
can in its effort to solve this problem. 

“The function of the State is rather 
to point the way, than to undertake it-| 
self the initiation and operation of retire- 
ment plans for private industry.” | 

“There are more men.40 or_ over} 
actually and_ relatively at work in in-| 


| 





time period in the history of our coun- 
try,” said William J. Graham, vice presi- 
dent of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society, im his appearance before the 
State commission on old age security. 
“These men over 40,” Mr. Graham stated, | 
“are receiving larger sums in wages for 
fewer working hours, with consequently 
more alloted leisure than at any other 
time in our industrial history. These 
men also are receiving larger benefits 
under workmen’s compensation laws, un- 
der group life insurance policies, in the 
form of life insurance and disability 
benefits indemnifying against death or 
loss of time, than ever before. More 
money is being paid out in the form of 
pensions to superannuated workers from 
industry than ever before. A _ larger 
number are receiving the benefits. Th2 
average of the benefits is larger and a 
greater number of prospective pensioners 
are now covered under industrial pension 
plans than ever before.” 

These statements were made with ref- 





erence to the effect group life in- 
surance and pension plans are al-| 
leged to have on the continued | 


On this point Mr. Graham quoted 
the results of a questionnaire he 
sent to group patrons, to which there | 
were 500 responses representative of 100 
different industries and of all the States 
in the Union. The classification of re-| 
plies showed 60 per cent to have no age 
deadline. °° T'wetity-four per cent, while 
having no rigid age-hiring limit, stated 
that from their experience the nature of 
their business fixed the classification of 
their age workers with reference to abil- 
ity to discharge specific jobs at ages | 
from 25 to 65. Eight and one-half per) 
cent of the patrons had age deadlines. 
Of these, 1 per cent stated that the pres- 
ence of group insurance caused them to 
adopt maximum age-hiring limits and 
the other 11-3 per cent said pension 
schemes as existing in their establish- 


maximums. The combination of these; 
two categories constitute only~ 2.3 per 
cent which employ only about 4 per cent 
of the total number of employes under} 
observation. 


Calls Group Insurance 


Mr. Graham pointed out that the test | 
of the value of group insurance to men 


of the value to the men under 45, that is, 
the greatest good for the greatest num-| 
ber. He maintained that group insur- | 
ance providing against the financial con-| 
sequences of unprovided death, sickness | 
and old age are a great boon to workers | 
at all ages and notably to those at older 
ages. 

eWith reference to the possibilities of 
industrial pensioning to cover old age 
security for the workers, Mr. Graham | 
drew attention to what had been done by 
group life insurance in the way of pro- 
viding death and disability benefits since 
1911 when his company introduced the 
In the Equitable alone, group in- 
surance- outstanding averages $10 a life 
for every man, woman and child in the 
United States and counting the 100 or 
more life companies now writing that | 
form of business the average is about 
$80 for every person living in the United 
States,” he said. _ 

“It is my opinion,” said Mr. Graham. | 
“that industrial pensions can and will, 
be put on the same sound economic basis 
as group life insurance, to wit: That of 
having industry take care of its own by 
making the plan self-sustaining. This 
means contributions from the employer 
on the basis that the worker, not being 
outdone in generosity, puts as much more 
in the way of eliminating waste and im- 
proving production as is necessary to 
justify the outlay. Employers realize 
that the expense of a hidden pension 
plan—hidgen’ in the sense that em- 
ployes are being continued on the pay 
roll when they would better be on the 
ipension roll—is wasteful and tends to 
|make the industry itself senile.” 
| TT 


Rates on Fire Insurance 
Are Reduced in Oklahoma 


State of Oklahoma: 

Oklahoma City, Dec. 20. 

A reduction in fire insurance rates in 
Oklahoma, which will effect an estimated 
saving of $495,000 for policyholders 
each year became effective Dec. 16, ac- 
cording to Jess G. Read, State insurance 
commissioner. 
A reduction of 8 cents on each 
$100 was ordered by the insurance board 
in fire insurance rates affecting dwell- 
ings, household goods, apartment build. 
\ings, private boarding and rooming 
houses, flats, terraces, tenements, pri- 





‘were 62,693 on Dee. 1. 


| 
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And Scarlet Fever 


Deaths From Pneumonia 
And Influenza Fewer 
Than in 1928; Diphtheria 
And Measles Decline 


Increases in the number of scarlet 
fever and smallpox cases were reported 
for the week ended Nov. 30, ac- 
cording to the weekly bulletin made 
public by the Public Health Service, Dec. 
20. Typhoid fever, diphtheria, measles 
and poliomyelitis all reported a decline 
in the number of cases, it was stated. 

Deaths from influenza and pneumonia 
were fewer for the week than for the 
corresponding week last year, while no 
deaths were reported from smallpox, it 
was shown. The statement follows in 








| full text: 


The United States Fublic Health Ser- 
vice has issued the following statement 
regarding the prevalence of communi- 
cable diseases in the United States. 

The 97 cities reporting cases used in 
the fullowing table are situated in all 
parts of the country and have an esti- 
mated aggregate population of more than 
31,435,000. The estimated population of 
the 90 cities reporting deaths is more 
than 29,860,000. Weeks ended Nov. 30, 
1929, and. Dec. 1, 1928. 


Cases reported 


Diphtheria: 1929 192 
EO TURUES. 2. ceccevcccccetcces MeL GSRe 
PE 2s kesigw deen peeseve - 846 900 

Measles: 

Be MOND. ije.0.56 6:6 cape anes 2,624 3,330 
BU MRIER. fo eohi sss varataneecewe 449 666 

Meningococcus meningitis: 

Oe Mo Fa ¥i 5 bie ve bbc aoe 128 101 
OT GON. 0 i eh vaecet ecccce ee 68 52 

Poliomyelitis: 

SU ERED "i. 0 aNs peNbien sada Gles 39 54 

Scarlet fever: 

46 States ..cccccrscccvcces +. 3,889 3,469 
WUCMINEER i o.ge'e canes evccece ++ 1,290 1,024 

Smallpox: 

OTN 66's acces cin 6 exces - 854 631 
Pie 5s becadecdeusccae oe 84 38 

Typhoid fever: 

46 States: ....vccccs cocccccce 309 367 
RS ree cee 32 38 
Deaths reported 

Influenza and pneumonia: 

ORO 06s cénc.cs- sch ateaaw «- 676 976 

Smallpox: 

90 cities 


erece 





Engineers Study Cost 
Of Louisiana Accidents 





State of Louisiana: 
New Orleans, Dec. 20. 
_ The hidden cost of an accident is three! 
times as great as the cost of compensa- 
tion and medical attention, Frank C. 
Gregory, safety engineer of the United 
States Employees’ Compensation Com- 
mission, told the foremen’s club of the 
New Orleans safety council in an ad- 
dress Dec. 13. 


“In addition to medical treatment costs 
and compensation costs, the company 
loses the services of the injured em- 
ploye during disability, the services of 
other employes while they are attending 
the victim, and the services. of the fore- 
man while he finds and trains a man to 
substitute while the injured employe is 
recovering,” Mr. Gregory said. “Fur- 
thermore, there is almast always at- 
tendant injury to machinery. All this 
is dead waste.” 

Mr. Gregory declared that until man- 
agers and foremen become safety-. 
minded and work along the line of acy 
cident prevention, progress of safety in 
industry will be comparatively slow. He 
predicted that steady effort on the part 
of those in charge will eventually make 
employes themselves safety-minded. 


Ohio Audit of Pay Rolls 


Raises Compensation List 








State of Ohio: 
Columbus, Dec.: 20. 

More than $700,000 in pay rolls has 
been added to the amount covered by 
workmen’s compensation insurance in 
Ohio as a result of an audit of 5,510 pay 
rolls by the field force of the Ohio in- 
dustrial commission during November, 
according to a report of Charles F. 
Harbison, supervisor of the field force, 
to Director of Industrial Relations Will 
T. Blake. 

The field force also investigated 141 
death claims, 599 special claims, and 102 
applications for lump sum awards. At 
the close of the month 571 claims were 
on hand for investigation, compared to 
676 which were on hand Nov. 1. 

Work of the field force has been 
speeded up since Mar. 1, when 1,202 
claims were pending for investigation. 
The number of pay rolls to be audited 
also has been reduced. At that time 
there were 70,714 pay rolls on hand to 
be audited. The report shows there 
The pay roll of 
every employer subscribing to work- 
men’s compensation is audited once each 
year by the field force to determine the 
aneent upon which premiums must be 
paid. 





Minnesota Enforces Law 
Regulating House Wrecking 





State of Minnesota: 
St. Paul, Dec. 20. 

A new order issued by the Minnesota 
Industrial Commission that, in razing 
buildings, only one floor of a building 
can be removed at a time and the walls 
must be razed to that floor level before 
another floor may be removed, is being 
obeyed by all wrecking companies on jobs 
where the floors had not been removed 
prior to its issuance, according to a 
recent statement by Commissioner 
Henry McCall. Mr. McCall is in charge 
of the activities of the accident preven- 
tion division of the commission. 

He expressed the belief that the new 
order will result in a considerable re- 
duction of the number of accidents which 
heretofore have occurred to workmen en- 
gaged in this occupation. The prior 
practice of wrecking companies had been 
to remove all of the floors of a build. 
ing before razing the walls, he said, 
which resulted in many accidents to work- 
men. 


| 





garages, 

Inherent explosion insurance also is 
included with the fire policies on dwell- 
ings without extra charge. This class 
of insurance formerly cost 4 cents per 





necessitated his using crutches and|injury to be the result of the first and 
| while walking on the crutches, he slipped| awarded compensation accordingly. 


$100. \ 
A. L. Roark, secretary of the board, 


sence of imcome, which requires relief/vate barns, outbuildings and ria ———————————eeEeE 


| said the board figured the schedule on 
| fire insurance was:placed on a scale as 
|low as could be demanded with the re- 
| duction, ' 

Fire rates on fireproof buildings of all 
slaases recently were reduced 60 per 
cent. 


| 
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Foreign Trade | 


Trade Practices 


Farm Seed Industry (Economic Situation in Foreign Countries 
Reviewed by Department of Commerce 


Plans to Eliminate 





Unfair Competition Conditions of Business, Finance and Labor Are Summar- 
ized in Monthly Report 





Conference Action Is Said to 
Be of Marked Importance 
To Both Agriculture and 

\ Industry 





[Continued from Page 1.) 
More than 85 per cent of the distributing 
end of the business is represented. 

What. they do is of the highest im- 
portance to agriculture and industry and 
has a direct bearing on the prosperity 
of the Middle West and the Nation. — 

Bad practices cannot be carried on in- 
definitely if the industry involved and the 
people with whom it deals are to prosper. 

But the encouraging thing about the 
field and grass seed industry is that it 
seeks voluntarily to abandon a number of 
unfair business practices. The industry 
meets today in this trade practice con- 
ference under auspices of the ‘Federai 
Trade Commission but at the instance of 
a large majority of its own members. 

The success of this conference depends 
directly upon the cooperative effort put 
forth by members of the industry. The 
Federal Trade Commission can take ap- 
propriate action on any rules of. busi- 
ness practice adopted by the industry, 
but it remains for the industry itself 
to give these rules such tacking that 
there will be no question about the aban- 
donment of the unfair methods of com- 
petition involved. 

There is a mistaken idea in some quar- 
ters that the Government is ambitious 
to extend its field of. operation into mat- 
ters that primarily concern the business 
world. 

This notion, is especially false in re- 
gard to the Federal Trade Commission 
and its trade practice conferences. The 
prime object of these conferences is to 
aid in the material growth of business 
through raising the standard of its busi- 
ness conduct. 

Makes Own Rules 

The trade practice conference permits 
business and industry to take the initia- 
tive in establishing self-government of 
business practices. Industry makes its 
own rtles of conduct and they are sub- 
ject to sanction or acceptance by the 
Commission. The trade practice con- 
ference deals with an industry as a unit. 

It is concerned solely with practices 
and methods, not with individual of- 
fenders, so that anyone’s attendance at 
a conference should not be taken as an 
indication that a certain firm or indi- 
vidual has indulged in practices con- 
demned at a conference. The fact is, 
a trade practice conference must have 
the support of the best men of the in- 
dustry. 

The conference performs the same 
function as a formal complaint before 
the Federal Trade Commission. except 
that no charges are Lrought, no one\is 
tried or prosecuted nor is a compulsory 
process employed. 

Results are multiplied by as many 
times as there are members in the indus- 
try who formerly practiced the methods 
condemned and voluntarily’ abandoned. 

The conference tends to wipe out on 
a given date all unfair methods of com- 
petition condemned at the conference and 
thereby places all competitors on an 
equally fair competitive basis. 

Represents Basic Industry 

I know of no industry that has held a 
trade practice conference that has not 
benefited materially thereby, and this 
meeting of the farm seed industry is 
fhe ninety-fourth trade practice confer- 
ence held since the procedure was adopted 
by the Federal Trade Commission. 

The wholesale seed trade in a way 
represents a basic industry supplying 
the seed that go into the soil of the 
prairies, in turn producing food for the 
stock of the vast cattle industry of the 
United States. The distributors handle 
such varieties. of field and grass seed as 
red clover, alsike clover, white clover, 
sweet clover, alfalfa. timothy, bluegrass, 
corn, wheat and, barley. The farmers of 
this country buy thousands of tons of 
these seeds each year. 

What if some of the seeds come in con- 
tainers that are misbranded? What if 
some of them are advertised in the farm 
journals as having qualities they do not 
possess Who suffers? - 

The first to be wronged by such prac- 
tices is the competitor of an individual or 
company who commits these acts. He is 
sorely tempted to indulge in the same 
tricks to meet competition. Then there 
begins a whole chain of law violations. 
In the long sweep, as always, the con- 
sumer pays the bill and that is where 
the Federal Trade Commission often en- 
ters in the public interest. 

Chicago Is Center 

I may say for the Federal Trade Com- 
mission that it is glad to hold this con- 
ference in Chicago, the natural geo- 
graphic and commercial center of the 
field and grass seed industry as well as 
for so many other important industries 
of the country. 

This is not the first time the commis- 
sion has recognized this advantage of 
meeting in Chicago. In fact, I believe 
we have held more conferences here than 
in any other city. I can cite conferences 
held here for such representative groups 
as the national grocery industry, \ the 
jewelers, the cheese assemblers, the barn 
equipment men, the beauty and barber 
supply dealers, and such other industries 
as paperboard, plywood, cut stone, wood- 
working machinery and walnut woods. 

Even the makers of band instruments 
met in Chicago as did also the knitted 
outerwear men, the flat glass men, the 
millwork men, the woven furniture deal- 
ers and the oil industry of midwestern 
States. And the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion maintains one of its Jargest branch 
offices in Chicago, 


a 





Large Industry Developed 
In Producing Sardine Oil 





Production of sardine oil has developed 
into a sizeable industry in this country in 
the last few years, according to an orai 
statement by Lewis Radcliffe, Deputy 
Commissioner of the Bureau of Fisheries, 
Dec. 20. The latest figure available 
\ show that in 1921 the production of this 
type oil in the United States was 170,977 
gallons while last year the production 
was 3,825,786 gallons, he said. of 
whale and sperm oil! last year there was 
a production of 1,458,248 gallons com- 
pared to 1,531,400 the previous year. 

‘Most of the imported fish oil used in 
this country comes from Canada and} 





Norway, the latter supplying most of 
the cod-liver and whale oil and Canada 
being the largest contributor in the other 
oils collectively, it was shown, 














Economie conditions in foreign coun- 
tries with regard for prospects of trade 
are reviewed by the Department of Com- 
merce in a monthly report just made 
public. ‘ 

The full text of the report follows: 

Australia. —'Australian coal miners 
have rejected all settlement proposals, 
and attempts have been made to extend 
the strike to other industries. One mine 
has been opened by the state, with vol- 
unteer labor. New South Wales has an- 
nounced a budget surplus and proposes 
to reduce taxation, particularly on com- 
panies, and to revise child endowment 
payments. . Curtailment of important 
construction projects because of short- 
age of loan funds has been reported 
from, different sections of the country. 
The commonwealth bank bill has passed 
the senate. 


Industries in Belgium 
On High Level of Activity 


Belgium.—The approach of the year’s 
end in Belgium finds industries in gen- 
eral working at the same high level as 
was attained during 1928. A slackening 
of orders in certain important lines since 
September has caused pessimism in 
some quarters, but there appears to be 
no justification for serious fears and 
yroduction, except in metallurgy, has 
not yet been reduced. Among the prin- 
cipal industries the situation in coal and 
plate glass has been excellent, in cement 
and window glass good, in textiles fair, 
and,in metallurgy depressed during re- 
cent months. Amalgamation in industry 
has been less spectacular this year than 
last, but continues to progress slowly 
with a resultant improvement in competi- 
tive position, reduction of overhead and 
strengthening of resource. The steady 
rise in living costs has resulted in higher 
wages without any serious labor con- 
flicts. A labor shortage was felt dur- 
ing most of the year as a result chiefly 
of the unusual activity in road and: build- 
ing construction. Recently the retail 
trade in luxury products has been af- 
fected adversely by the fall in bourse 
prices. ‘ 

Brazil—Exchange weakened decidedly 
on Dec. 7, declining steadily to 9.200 
milteis to the dollar for 90-day. sight 
drafts. It reached on Dec. 12 and was 
quoted on the following day at 8.800 mil- 
reis to the dollar, The market remained 
panicky, although there was a strength- 
ening tendency owing to the Banco do 
Estado de Sao Paulo selling dollar drafts 
freely. According to reports, it is gen- 


erally believed that the bank’s ability to | 


continue free sales is limited, with the 
prospect of further weakness in exchange 
or exportations of gold which are 
rumored, unless additional aid is received 
from abroad. 


outlook is exceedingly pessimistic. The 
bankruptcy law just enacted provides a 
minimum payment of 40 per cent: for 
cash settlement of, compositions, ranging 
up.to a minimum of 60 per cent for set- 
tlements payable in two years. This law 
went into effect in Rio de Janeiro on Dec. 
16 and will go into effect in Sao Paulo 
on Jan. 10. 


British Malaya.—Local markets con- 
tinue quiet, especially business in textiles. 
It is expected that many dealers in all 
lines will experience financial difficulties 
during the Chinese New Year settle- 
ments next February. 


Cold Weather in Canada 
Stimulates Winter Business 


Canada.—Cold weather during the 
week ended Dec. 14, with temperatures 
well below zero prevailing from Quebec 
westward, stimulated sales in all Winter 
lines. Active items in the wholesale 
turnover in Montreal include ‘groceries, 
hardware, machinery, metal products and 
novelties; in Toronto, clothing, rubber 
footwear and food products; and in 
Saskatoon, fruit, confectionery and oils. 
Montreal, Teronto and Winnipeg retailers 
report a better demand for Christmas 
goods. 

An advance in Toronto prices for the 
new pack of canned pears is reported and 
canned fruits and soups at Montreal are 
also higher. General business conditions 
in Quebec and Nova Scotia appear 
favorable but Ontario and Manitoba are 
operating on only fair schedules, and in 
the other provinces a subnormal status 
is indicated. , 

An official report ef the 1929 crop 
year just issued by the Dominion bureau 
of statistics estimates the value of field 
production at $986,000,000, which is 12 
per cent under the estimate for last year, 
$1,125,000,000. The value of the wheat 
yield this year is placed at $345,000,000. 
The oat crop is estimated at $169,000,000, 
barley at $62,000,000, rye, $11,000,000, 
and potatoes, $69,000,000. 

The advisory board on tariff and taxd- 
tion adjourned its hearings on the iron 
and steel schedule during the week: hav- 
ing practically completed the considera- 


(Milreis—about $11.96.) - 
The import business is apathetic and the | 


| tion of all items except those related to 
automobiles, hearings on which will be 
resumed on Jan, 22. Beginning Jan. 14; 
consideration will be given to application 
for changes in the tariff on butter, 
cheese, eggs, barley malt and malt prod- 
ucts, field beans, soy beans and meal, 
fruit and vegetables, and tow for up- 
holstering. 

A 30 per cent gain in Canada’s nickel 
output in 1929 is forecast in a recent esti- 
mate which mentions a total valuation of 
$40,000,000. The Temiskaming and 
Northern Ontario Railway expects to 
complete next Spring a 30-mile exten- 
sion to reach the lignite field at Black- 


of publicity in recent weeks as a poten- 
tial fuel supply for northern Ontario. 
The Temiskaming and Northern Ontario 
Railway is owned by the Ontario pro- 
vincial government. Tenders have been 
asked by the City of Montreal (which 
closed Dec. 17) on two loahs aggregating 
$18,300,000. 


Instability of Trade 
In China Continues 


China.—Business in North China will 
continue to mark time, pending a clari- 
fication of outlook. However, conditions 
are more encouraging but immediate and 
eomplete trade stability can not be ex- 
pected until some of the outstanding po- 
litical problems are amicably settled. 
Rates on agricultural commodities pass- 
ing over the Peking-Mukden railway are 
reduced 25 per cent, and a conference of 
shippers using the line was held in 
Tientsin on Dec. 16 to determine means 
by which the railway can assist business 
growth and_ increase 
Through traffic is not yet yin operation 
over the Peking-Hankow and Tientsin- 
Pukow lines. Shanghai business in both 
imports and exports is quiet. Disrup- 
tion by rail and water transportation 
coupled with general uneasiness caused 
by. disturbances in various areas, has 
tended to temporarily check movements 
in all commodities to and from interior 
central China areas. However, a some- 
what easier undertone prevails, although 
the early resumption in normal move- 
ments is not anticipated. 

Normal operation of the Chinese East- 
ern Railway may be resumed by Feb. 15, 
reports Trade Commissioner J. J, Ehr- 
hardt via radiogram dispatched from 





quiet throughout Manchuria, and tight 
{money is causing hardships to several 
|thousand firms. No immediate relief is 
apparent, but general opinion prevails 
| that normal conditions will return within 
the next two or three months, 
Politics Obstructs 
Business in Japan 
Japan.—Holiday trade in Japan is dull. 
| Business generally is marking time owing 
to the political uncertainty surrounding 
the forthcoming session’ of-the diet and 
the gold embargo. The government is 
considering the transfer of industries 
under its control to private owners. 
France.—The French government in- 
troduced a bill before parliament on Dec. 
10 to make the fiscal year begin on Apr. 
1, instead of on Jan, 1 as at present, and 
to prolong the present fiscal year ex- 
ceptionally until Mar. 31 in order to al- 
low ample time for both houses to dis- 
euss and adopt. the 1930 budget. The 
general index of French wholesale prices 
at the end of. November showed a de- 
cline of 6 points during the month, to 
596; the index for national products was 
627 (3 points higher), and that for im- 
ported products 540 (22 points lower). 
On a gold basis of 100'in 1914 the gen- 
eral index of wholesale prices at the end 
of November was 121, as against 122 in 
October. The Paris retail index contin- 
ued to rise, showing an advance of 6 
points, to 618 on a paper basis, or one 
of 1 point, to 125, on a gold basis. 


Crisis in Turkey 


In Foreign Exchange 
Turkey.—General business operations, 
which have suffered from a depression 
during the past two. years, received an- 
other setback as a result of the recent 
crisis in foreign exchange on the local 
bourse, during which the Turkish pound 
depreciated sharply from the recent level 
of $0.47, and later rallied to $0.46. 
Emergency measures, such as permits 
for purchase ,of foreign exchange, are 
reported to have been invoked: by the 
Turkish government in order to check 
the sharp decline. The decline is at- 
tributed to -heavy imports in anticipation 
of a general increase in rates under the 
new tariff, and a simultaneous drop in 
exports of figs, raisins, and filberts, due 
to drop failures. The latter develop- 
ment has resulted in further credit 
stringency, with importers finding it in- 
creasingly difficult to move stocks, as 
a result. of the continued low purchas- 

ing. power of the peasants. 
nion of South Africa.—Negotiations 
have been renewed with the government 
of Southern Rhodesia looking towards 
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Construction Work on Business Projects 


Increased for Fiscal 


Year, Says Mr. Lamont 





Secretary of Commerce Finds New Homes Reflect Higher 
Standards of Living and Increased Income 





[Continued from Page 1.) - 


employment conditions, as well as for the 
welfare of our people, that this great 
volume of construction should proceed 
at a reasonably steady rate. In the clos- 
ing months of the fiscal year 1927-28 
letting of building contracts proceeded 
in larger volume than in any correspond- 
ing previous period. Some reaction fol- 
lowed at various points where specula- 
tive or operative builders had over- 
anticipated the actual demand for cer- 
tain classes of structures. 

A growing shortage of adequate long- 
term credit at reasonable rates of in- 
terest produced somewhat uneven effects 
in different cities. Up to the close of 
the fiscal year soundly managed con- 





| emotion projects for which there was 
a real demand were in some cases cur- 
tailed, but generally were able to go 
ahead. During the’ middle and late Sum- 
mer \and early Autumn, however, inabil- 
ity of builders and owners in many in- 
stances to obtain even conservative first- 
mortgage loans, and of municipalities to 
float bond issues at. reasonable prices, 
was instrumental in checking, to a seri- 
ous degree, needed construction that 
would have gone ahead if it’ had not 
been for diversion of credit resources to 
finance speculation in securities. 
Construction statistics based on calen- 
He years (ending June 30) 1923-1925 — 


1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 
Indexes of volume of business: 
Construction contracts awarded— 
Value, including public works and 
public utilities, 36 States......... Gear fe) &R 101 129 #130 188 = 126 
Floor space of buildings, 36 States.. (*) (*) 92 96 122 107 N6 #118 
Cement shipments ..................-. 71 90 95 105 108 4118 #«116~=«=118 
Lumber production ............0..... 80 96 =6100 99 103 93 93 83 
Price indexes: 
Frame-house materials, retail......... (*) 99 103 98 97 95 90 88 
Building-material prices, wholesale.... 89 103 101 97 97 94 92 





*Comparable data not available. 
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smith Rapids which has been the subject he + average of 106,047 tons. 


freight traffic. | 





Mukden Dec. 15. Business in general is | 








Production of Cake Payments by Check Indicate Volume | 
Of Money Turnover Is Lower for Week. 


Declines as Stocks 
- On Hand Increase 





Output of Pigiron for No-| 
vember Also Decreases; 
Canada Sets Coke Record, 


Bureau of Mines Says 
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The volume of money turnover during , showed practically no change from the 
the week ended Dec. 14, as measured by previous, week but was lower than a year 


check payments, was lower than in 
either the previous week or the corres- 
ponding period of last year, according 
to the weekly statement issued by the 
Department of Commerce on Dec. 20 


A slight decline in the production of | which follows in full text: 


coke, reflecting a somewhat greater de- 
crease in pig iron output,-and an in- 
crease in stocks on hand, were the out- 
standing features of the coke market 
during. November, it was stated orally 
Dec. 19 at the Bureau of Mines of the 
Department of Commerce. 

It was reported that the production of 
pig iron in November was 3,181,411 tons, 
In com- 
parison with Octoher the daily rate 
showed a decrease 8.4 per cent. The 
decrease in iron output was felt un- 
equally by the different groups of coke 
producers, it was pointed out. The 
daily output of beehive coke fell off 8.7 
per cent; that of the furnace by-product 
plants declined 4.2 per.cent, while that of 
the merchant by-product plants declined | 
only 1 per cent. The average for all by- | 
product plants shows a decline of 3.5 per 


cent. } 


| was higher than a year ago. 
|in steel plants were on a lower level 
| than in the corresponding period of last 





Average of 143,509 Tons 
The total production of by-product coke 


to 4,305,256 tons, an average of 143,509 
tons per day, as compared with 148,714 
tons during the 31-day month of October. 
There were 87 plants operating, the same 
number as in October, and these plants 
produced about 89 per cent of their po- 
tential capacity. 4 

Beehive coke production for November 
is estimated at 413,300 tons. The total 
output of all coke was 4,718,556 tons. In 
comparison with November of last year 
this represents an increase of 3.7 per 
cent, it was said. 

The decline in production of by-product 
coke in November affected the furnace 
plants much more than the ‘merchant 


At the merchant plants 
the decrease in average daily rate 
amounted to 1 per cent. The total out- 
put of the furnace plants during Novem- 
ber was 3,303,000 tons and that of mer- 
chant plants was 1,002,000 tons. 

The total quantity of coal consumed in 
coke ovens in November amounted. to 
6,860,000 tons, of which 6,217,000 tons, 
or 90.6 per cent was consumed in by- 


of 4.2 per cent. 


| product evens, and 643,000 tons, or 9.4 


per cent in beehive ovens. 


Stock Increases 


Stocks of by-product coke on hand at 
producers’ plants increased during the 
month, it was said. At furnace plants 
the stocks on Dec. 1 amounted to 
999,961 tons, an increase of 12.9 per cent 
over stocks on Sept. 1, 1929, and 386.5 
per cent over those on Dec. 1, 1928. At 
merchant plants the stocks ' increased 
from 1,214,528 tons on Nov. 1, to 1,261,- 
698 tons on Dee. 1. It was pointed out 
that the increase at merchant plants is 
especially favorable because at this sea- 
son of the year stocks usually decline. 

Total stocks at all plants on Dec. 1 
amounted to 2,261,659 tons. Although 
this figure is the largest on record, an 
increase in the number and capacity of 
by-product plants-is expected to result in 
an increase in stocks also. 


Production of coke in Canada during 

October established a new high monthly 
record, and amounted to 233,034 tons, an 
increase of 5.7 per cent when compared 
with the September output, and an in- 
crease gf more than 10 per cent over Oc- 
tober, 1928. Imports of coke were 129,- 
623 tons, a deeided increase when com- 
pared with September imports, it was 
stated. Coal charged in coke ovens dur- 
ing October* included 85,790 tons of 
Canadian coal and 238,635 tons of im- 
ported coal, most of which was shipped 
from the United States. 
LLL 
an extension of the South African cus- 
toms agreement, which expires Dec. 31, 
according to a telegram. 


Mexico.—A strike by workers of the 
Mexican Railway Company, Ltd., operat- 
ing between Vera Cruz and Mexico City, 
went into effect on Dec. 6, and all train 
service on the road has been discontinued. 
Most of the import cargo arriving in 
Vera Cruz is handled by this railway, and 
considerable delay is resulting in ship- 
ments ‘of freight to the interior. It is 
stated likely that unless the strike is 
settled .shortly, congestion at wharves 
and warehouses in Vera Cruz will inter- 
fere with ships discharging cargo. New 
tariff regulations will become effective 
Jan. 1, 1930. The new import duties will 
levy lower rates on motor cars and cer- 
tain other items, but will effect higher 
rates on iron, steel and brass products in 
addition to other articles. Christmas 
shopping is late and of lesser volume 
than last year. Air week, which is being 
held in the interest of aviation, was for- 
mally opened Dee. 11, with Visiting avia- 
tors attendance from several countries. 

United Kingdom.—The government’s 
coal-mining bill was introduced in par- 
liament on Dee. 11. It is understood that 
the bill would require the formation of 
district coal marketing organizations, to 
be coordinated on a national basis; re- 
duce the maximum legal length of the 
miner’s working day from 8 hours to 
7% hours; and provide for the estab- 
lishment of a national board for set- 
tling industrial disputes within the in- 
dustry. Board of trade returns of No- 
vember oversea commerce show imports 
at £108,210,000, exports of British goods 
at £63,120,000, and reexports at £8,230,- 
000. As compared with the November, 
1928, trade values, imports were larger 
by 1.83 per cent. British exports were 
smaller by 1 per cent and reexports were 
smaller by 24 per cent. The value of 
British produce and manufactures ex- 
ported from the beginning of the year 
through . November aggregates from 
£671,000,000 which is about £8,000,000 
greater than the value of exports for 
the first 11 months of 1928. The 
Bank of England rediscount rate was 
reduced on Dec, 12 from 5% per cent to 
5 per cent. The action represents the 
fifth change made in the bank rate dur- 
ing the year and the third successive 
reduction since Sept. 26.’ On Dec. 2 the 
number of persons yegistered at em- 
ployment exchanges as seeking work 
aggregated 1,303,000 in Great Britain 
and 38,500 in northern Ireland. These 
figures represent increases of 51,000 and 
2.000, respectively, within the month. 
However, the total for Great Britain is 
smaller by 44,000 than it was a year 
ago, and that for northern Ireland is 
smaller by 8,000, 


|for the 80 days of November amounted | 


| 


| plants. At the furnace plants the aver- | Federal reserve ratio 
age daily production shows a decrease | *Detroit employment 


Petroleum production during the lat- 


jest reported week showed a slight re- 


cession from the preceding week but 
Operations 


year. Receipts of wheat. and cotton at 
the principal markets were substantially 


{smaller than in the same period of 1928. 


Cattle receipts were’ about the same as 
a year ago, while hog receipts showed a 
decline from last year. The movement 
of goods into consumption, as reflected by 
the volume of freight-car loadings for 
the latest reported week, was lower than 
@ year ago. 


The general level of wholesale prices! previous week or the same period of 
+last year. 
WEEKLY BUSINESS INDICATORS 


(Weeks ended Saturday. 


Dec. 
14 
1929 
DORE GOON Ah vets wielvaives eben 
Bituminous coal production ...... ..... 
Petroleum production (daily av.)... , 
Proight-car Jeadings .....656.c0c20 occ: 
Bldg. contracts, 37 States (daily av.) ..... 
WORE Tessie |. ccs ccccccccees 5a 
GTR ROUTER oi ccccceccwccccvese 183.5 
II (0: «id. bb do co-c'v ba s'0.0'0 0a, ouak*s 
SE IE SRY ch b.bc.s C5 bis o> pb 0 © heen 
PROG, DIO SONS. oc cideiccsevcees’ ig 
Price cotton middling ....... C.... Cs 
Price iron and steel, composite..... 86.8 
Copper, electrolytic, price ........ 129.0 
Fisher’s index (1926=100) ........ 92.6 
ROU DOPTROGED: Sob eciccicvecveces 125.9 
Bank loans and discounts ......... 139.0 
Interest rates, call money ........ 109.1 
Business failures <.......:ccccee-: 126.3 
ES ID a's va dak way oafud oes 9 vob 217.7 
ROTM <6 255 oD ay oe ba cle 6s 0 <% 105.3 
Interest rates, time money ........ 114.3 
Pin gOewe ees 92.4 


*Data available semimonthly only. 








_ 


ago. Iron and steel prices were fraction- 
ally lower than in the preceding week, 
showing a decline also from the same 
week of last year. Prices for copper 
showed no change from the previous 
week but were higher than a year ago. | 
Prices for wheat were higher than a 
year ago, while cotton prices were lower. 

Bank loans and discounts were lower 
than in the revious week but higher than 
a year ago. © Interest rates on call funds 
showed no change from the previous 
week but were substantially lower than 
a year ago. Time money rates averaged 
higher than in the preceding week but 
were lower than last year. Bond prices 
showed a fractional loss from the preced- 
ing week and were lower then a year ago. 
Stock prices showed further recovery 
during the week but ‘were still below the 
level of last- year, Business failures | 
were more numerous than in either the | 
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Calendar of 
~. Conferences 


The following conferences are sched- 
uled under the auspices of governmental 
agencies: 





Dec. 27.—Conference of subcommittee of : 


organization committee of national cotton 


corporation with’ Federal Farm Board to © 


consider details of charter and by-laws for 
proposed central sales agency. Washing- 
ton, D. C 

Jan. 14.—Conference of fruits and vege- 
tables cooperatives with Federal Farm 
Board to discuss ways and means of making 
effective to fruit and vegetable industries 
benefits of the agricultural marketing act. 
Washington, D. C. 





Import Duty Is Reduced. 
On Cotton Fabric Gloves 


New York, Dec. 20.—The United States 
Customs Court has just reduced the duty 
on imported cotton fabric gloves with 
what is known as spear point stitching on 
the back. These gloves, imported by B. 
Altman & Co., Ltd., were taxed by the 
collector at the rate of 75 per cent ad 
valorem, under paragraph 1430, act of 
1922, as embroidered articles. Judge 
Tilson finds that the gloves at issue 
should have been assessed at a lower, 
appropriate specific rate, according to 
length and other statutory requirements, 
under paragraph 915, tariff act of 1922, 
(Protest 167192-G-2647-26.) 

In another decision, granting a tariff 
claim of the Fieldston Trading Corpora- 
tion, New York, the customs tribunal 
reaches the conclusion that certain wool 
felt hat bodies, subjected to duty at either 
90 or 75 per cent ad valorem, under para- 
graph 1430, tariff act of 1922, should 
have been passed for duty at the rate of 
45 cents per pound and 50 per cent ad 
valorem, under paragraph 1115, tariff 
act of 1922. Judge Tilson writes the de- 
cision in this case. (Protest 167527-G- 
19518-26.)- : 








Summary of decisions of 
Court of Customs and Pat- 





Average 1923-25=100) 
Dec. Nov. Nov. Dec. Dec. Dec. Nov. 
q 30 23 15 8 1 24 
1929 1929 1929 1928 1928 1928 1928 
84.2 88.2 90.8 105.3 107.9 110.5 109.2 
119.8 102.5 112.6 113.2 115.0 101.6 112.7 
126.3 426.6 126.4 1223 121.0 120.3 120.3 
we tabsd 87.3 99.1 100.6 102.7 93.8 107.3 
135.3 133.7 79.2 101.6 106.0 171.2 113.4 
60.3 53.3 48.0 112.2 103.0 140.9 139.1 
211.5. 200.8 217.7 225.0 266.2 274.6 264.6 
93.7 76. 102.8 94.0 93.4 67.7 104.7 
118.6 90.6 99.8 117.9 123.6 73.8 101.5 
96.9 93.8 93.0 86.0 7.6 88.4 88.4 
64.3 64.0 64.7 175.4 75.0 76.1 75.4 | 
86.9 86.9 86.9 87.5 87.3 87.3 87.4 
129.0 129.0 129.0 114.5 114.5 1145 1145 
92.7 92.3 92.2 96.8 97.1 97.3 97.3 
127.0 129.8 162.5 140.9 135.9 133.4 161.8 
140.38 141.6 142.9 130.3 131.0 130.1 129.1) 
109.1 109.1 115.1 190.9 218.2 181.8 157.6! 
111.8 91.2 116.0 123.3 110.1 102.5 117.0 
216.3 207.8 205.3 219.7 225.0 233.9 230.7 
105.4 104.9 103.3 107.3 107.6 108.0 108.1 
108.6 114.3 125.7 177.1 168.6 160.0 160.0 
92.3 926 91.9 828 83.6 84.1 88.3 
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OR executive offices of large corporations, railroads 
and public utilities; public and private libraries, and 

law offices, a permanent record of Government action, | 
Interstate Commerce Commission Rulings, Court Deci- 
sions—in short, all Federal and State Government activ- 


ities—is of incalculable value. 


Bound volumes of the Rag Paper Edition of The United 
States Daily, printed on a special all-rag paper, afford a 
time-proof, everlasting record of the day-by-day activities 
of the Federal Government and each of the Governments 


of the 48 States. 


HE Rag Paper Bound Volume Edition begins each 
year with the issue of March 4 and ends with the 


Fv AV 


issue of March 3 the following year. 


one-half tan 


grained black cloth sides, and 
title bands in red and black 
Russia leather with gold-leaf 


lettering. 


vv¥yiy 
Price for One Year 
March 4, 1929, to March 3, 1930 


$100.00 kes 


Regular Newsprint Edition 





Bound Volumes 
Six Books a Year, $75.00 © 









— She Gnited States Baily 


Twenty-second and M Streets Northwest, Washington, D. C. 
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This Bound Volume Edition is issued in six books, each 
book containing issues of The United States Daily for a 
period of two months. Bound books are sent to subscribers 
by prepaid express at the end of each two-month period. 


Each book in the Bound 


Volume Edition is bound in 


canvas with 
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Wife Not Chargeable 


~ For Husband’s Acts 


In Concealing Assets 

Objection Made to Discharge 
In Bankruptcy Based on 

. Agency Relation Is Over- 
ruled . 


Boston, Mass.—The mere placing of 
funds by a wife in the hands of her 
husband in whom she has confidence, for 

“disbursement for their mutual benefit, 
involves no obligation as to supervision 


and control over the use of such funds 'janguage in describing his invention in) ing, u , ed | 
in order to avoid liability in case of|the claims made for a patent. the court | position entirely within the barrel. If the 
fraudulent use, of which she has n0 | js not justified, it was ruled,in reading into sediment 
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Court Decisions 


Is Held to Be 


Inventor Not Restricted as to 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—The Circuit Court of 
| Appeals for the Sixth Circuit has held 
that in a combination patent the differ- 
ent elements making up the complete 
|device may be claimed y the inventor 
in such number and in such varying com- 
binations as he' deems necessary for his 
protection, provided always that when 
thus claimed the inventor in each in- 
| stance discloses a complete, new and op- 
/erative combination. 

| But when the inventor chooses his own 





. 


of 
j 


Valid and Infringed 
Number of Claims Providing 


Each Discloses a New and Operative Combination 


. cd 


| portions, Haywood also used a perma-) 
|nent rod at the axis of the barrel upon 
iwhich the stirrer blade could be inserted’ 
after the barrel was filled. In the event | 
that an unusually large amount of paste 
lor heavy sediment had accumulated at 
the bottom of the barrel, the joint or | 
|hinge between the two portions of the 
blade permitted the defendant’s stirrer 
to cut into the accumulated sediment in 
|the shape of an inverted cone and to be 
graded worked down, the cone enlarg- 
until it assumed a normal operative 





accumulated while the stirrer 


knowledge and in which ‘she did not}an unambiguous claim an element not | was in place the blade could also be with- | 


rticipate, the Circuit Court of Appeals 
Yor the First Circuit has held. 


A discharge cannot be refused a bank-| pe decided, upon the language used and tion. 


‘included therein. Each claim must stand 
lor fall, and the question of infringement 


drawn to permit of elimination of re- | 
i sistance and of the conical cutting ac-| 
The defendant’s stirrer also omits | 


rupt, the court held, because she turned | the elements disclosed as in combination use of the cap as a union and journaling | 


over funds, which she did not report in 
her schedule of assets, to her husban 
for his personal and family use, and 


which the husband may have used in|No, 1336830, for a barrel agitator was |the user to insert 


fraud of creditors, without her knowl- 
r participation. 

i he rang of the lower court that 

the wife should be refused a discharge 

because she had concealed such moneys 

with the purpose of defrauding creditors 

was reversed on appeal. 


Mary I. Davis 
Vv. 
Pure W. JAcops, TRUSTEE. 


Circuit Court of Appeals, First Circuit. 
No. 2350. 
Appeal from the District Court for the 
District of Massachusetts. 
Before BINGHAM, ANDERSON and WILSON, 
Circuit Judges. : 
Opinion of the Court 
Nov. 22, 1929 
Wison, J.—The bankrupt is the wife 
of Nathan Davis. A business was being 
carried on in her name under a married 
woman’s certificate required under the 
laws of Massachusetts. The entire 
charge and conduct of the business, how- 
ever, was left to her husband, who con- 
tracted obligations in her name as her 
ent. 
On or about Mar. 12, 1927, Mary I. 
Davis and her husband, Nathan Davis, 
each filed separate petitions in bank- 
ruptcy, and each was in due course ad- 
judged a bankrupt. : . 
Several years before the filing of his 
petition, her husband transferred to her 
three policies of life insurance, which, so 
far as this case is concerned, must be 
regarded as a valid transfer, nothing 
appearing in the record to the contrary. 
The policies of insurance thus became 
the property of the wife and any cash 
surrender value an asset for the benefit 
of her creditors in case of bankruptcy. 
In re Simmons et;al., 253 Fed. 466. 
Fraudulent Acts Charged _ 
About a month before the filing of 
her petition in bankruptcy, Mrs. Davis 
surrendered the policies for their cash 
value of approximately $1,000, receiving 
checks for the same payable to her order, 
’ which she endorsed over to her husband, 
who used a considerable portion thereof 
in the support of the family and trans- 
ferred to a brother, Phillip Davis, at least 
$350 of the sum so received, and which 
later found its way in - manner not 


disclosed by the record into a new com- | 


pany organized by the husband after his 


bankruptcy for the-purpose of conduet- | 


ing a business of his own. 

Neither of the policies or the cash 
received therefor were included in the 
schedule of assets of either Mary I. Da- 
vis or her husband, Nathan Davis. 

Upon Mrs. Davis petitioning for her 
discharge, the trustee objected on two 
grounds: (1) that the bankrupt had 


by that claim, the court stated. : 
| These rulings were made in holding 
that claim 6 of the Farrington patent, 


linfringed. Six other claims involved 
| were not passed upon, the court revers~ 


;means and is without the helicoidal twists 
except one quarter-turn in the horizontal | 
| blade near the central rod, which permits | 
the stirrer upon the’ 
rod and at the same time to retain the 
| horizontal member on edge, and a similar 


Naturalization < 


Claim in Patent for Barrel Agitator | 


ing the entire decree of the lower court quarter-turn where the vertical section 
aotlen neninfringemea: to incline upwardly and inwardly | 


What disposi- | begins 
tion is made of theother six claims is | to 


the bung-hole. 
a matter of indifference as affecting any 
| substantial rights of the parties and is 
| merely a moot question, it was stated. 


The various elements of the complete | 
device of the plaintiff are a’ flat, substan- | 
tially rigid or, as shown, a one-piece} 


: | The Farrington 


{it to be inserted through the bung-hole, 


invention is stated | stirrer blade, which is insertible through | 
in the court’s opinion to consist of a|the bung-hole, having a poe oat 
| stirrer or agitator especially adapted | tion. pivoted at the center of one head | 
| for use in stirring paint shipped in meial of the barrel and an eccentric or up- | 


m 7 centrally Tight portion passing tp the bung-hole; | 
| parade ee heads | the helicoidal twists, causing cutting, lift- | 
through which the stirrer may be in-  "& and mixing action; and “means by 
serted. pwns the opposite ends of said blade are 
| | journaled respectively within the bar- 
|rel.” The claims in suit emphasize and | 

v. | claim ene, So: —— en 

j | separate elements of the complete device. 

> ig Circuit, | The district court held that the “means 
| by which” od = ~ ey ae 

ss | was journaled within e barre ad | 

| Ap peal from ee ee .Court for the | veference to the cap above mentioned | 
| Northern District of Ghio. | which, when unscrewed, could be used as | 
| Before DENISON, MoorMAN and HICKEN-|a union and journaling means in the! 
| LOopPER, Circuit Judes. | bung-hole and to which the blade was at- | 
Opinion of the Court |tached below and the stirrer handle | 
Nov. 13. 1929 above; that this element, as well as all | 
| ‘err Circuit Jud This i ; other distinctive features of the plain- | 
| Bren ircuit 9 care ‘No. | tift’s device, its distinguishing shape, its | 
ap,action for infringement of patent No-|integral construction and its helisial 
3 $e ~ | twists, must be read into each o e 

ton, Apr. 13, 1920, for a barrel agitator. claims; and, when the claims were so_ 


| Claims 1, 4, 6, 11, 15, 16 and 17 are in jimitéd, that the defendant’s device did | 
issue. The invention consists of a stirrer | 54 infringe. | 


or agitator especially adapted for use in ie 
Contents of Individual 


stirring paint shipped in metal barrels or 
| drums having a centrally disposed bung- | Claizie Controlling Paste 
In the full scope of this ruling we) 


'hole in one of the heads through which | 
ithe stirrer may be inserted. The form} 
shown in the drawings and described in} are of the opinion that the court erred. | 
the specification consists of a single piece [pn a combination patent the different ele- 
of flat metal, pivoted to the head oppo-| ments making up the complete device | 
site the bung-hole, thence carried hori- | may be claimed in such number and in 
zontally to near the side the barrel,|such varying combinations as the in- 
; twisted to a generally vertical position|yentor considers necessary for his pro- 
and carried, with a series of spiral or tection, provided always that when thus 
helicoidal twists, upward and inward to claimed the patentee in each instance | 
| the upper bung-hole. A cap is also pro-| discloses a complete, new and operative | 
vided for the bung-hole which, upon be-/ combination. This is carefully analyzed 
ing unscrewed, will serve as a journal-|and pointed out in the decision of this 
ing means for the end of the stirrer at | court in Scaife & Sons Co. .v. Falls City 
|the bung-hole and, at the same time, as | Woolen Mills, 209 Fed. 210, 214.. When 
| an attachment for the handle by which ' the inventor so chooses his own language | 
| the stirrer is rotated. in describing his invention the court is, 
Simplicity of Operation not justified in reading into any unam- 
: . ° biguous claim an element not included | 
Characterized Device |therein.* Each claim must stand or fall 
The principal featureg of novelty and ‘and the question of infringement be de- 
| utility, in addition to,its unitary con-|cided upon the language used and the 
struction and general shape which permit lelements disclosed as in combination by | 
that claim. _Lakewood Engineering Co. | 
; consisted of its--being constructed of a/v. Stein, 8 F. (2d) 713 (C. C. A. 6). i 
| flat meta] strip mounted on edge through | Viewed in the above light we do not, 
| its horizontal portion, with a twist at the | consider that it is necessary to deter- | 
jangle of junction with the vertical or!miné whether the element of journaling | 
,eccentric portion, which twist serves to|the ends of the stirrer blade within the | 
raise the material to be stirred, and with! barrel necessarily requires the use of the | 
helicoidal twists in the upper portion cap as a journaling means (claims 1 and} 


| CHARLES E, FARRINGTON 


| Cireuit Court of Appeals, 
No, 5224. 
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Fei-:al Court Decisions 


SYELABI are printed so that they can be cut out, pasted on Standard 
Library-Inidex and FWe Cards, and filed for reference. 


Aliens—Naturalization—Qualifications—Residence—Absence for One Yea ¥ 


Prior to Filing of Petition—Naturalization Act of 1929— , 

Section 6 of the naturalization act. of 1929 (Laws of 1929, Chap. 536), 
providing that “absence from the United States for a continuons period of one 
year or more during the period immediately preceding the date of filing the 
petition for citizenship for which continuous residence is required as a condi- 
tion precedent to admission to citizenship shall break the continuity of such 
residence,” is not merely declaratory of the prior law, but constitutes a sub- 
stantial departure therefrom, since ‘before such amendment there was no 
definite or exact period of absence laid down by the courts which would 
breach the continuity of the residence period required, but each case was 
determinled on its own facts as presented.—In re Petition of Conis. (D. C. 
S. D. N. Y.)—IV U. S. Daily, 2838, Dec. 24, 1929. 


Aliens—Naturalization—Right to Citizenship— ; 

The right of an alien to be naturalized is only a privilege which Congress 
can grant, change, or withdraw, in whatever way it deems wise, and when- 
ever it determines to so do.—In re Petition of Conis. (D. C., S. D. N. Y.)— 
IV U.S. Daily, 2838, Dec. 21, 1929. : 


Aliens—Naturalization—Statutory Provisions—Construction— 

Statutes are'to be construed prospectively unless the language admits of 
no other construction, and this rule is applicable to naturalization statutes 
as well as to other statutes, despite the fact that doubts with respect to such 
statutes are to be resolved in favor of the United States.—In re Petition’ of 
Conis. (D. C., S. D. N. Y.)—I1V U. S. Daily, 2888, Dec. 21, 1929, 


Aliens—Naturalization—Statutory Provisions—Construction and Operation— 
Section 6 of Naturalization Act of 1929— 

Section 6 of the naturalization act of 1929 (Laws of 1929; Chap 536), 
providing that “absence from the United States for a continuous period of 
one year or more during the period immediately preceding the date of filing 
the petition for citizenship * * *” shall break the continuity of the five-year 
‘residence required, has no application to petitions for naturalization filed 
prior to July 1, 1929, the effective date of the act, so as to deny citizenship 
where there has been-an absence from the United States of a period of one 
year or more during the five-year statutory period.—In re Petition of Conis. 
(D. C., S. D. N. ¥.)—IV U. S.. Daily, 2838, Dec. 21, 1929. 


Bankruptcy—Discharge of Bankrupt—Grounds for Refusal of Discharge— 
Concealment of Assets—Assets Turned Over to Husband by Bankrupt— 

A bankrupt mey not be refused a discharge on the ground that she con- 
cealed assets in fraud of ‘creditors where she turned over to. her husband 
cash obtained from the surrender of life insurance policies, transferred to 
her by her. husband sevéral years before, for his personal and family use, 
but which may have been sping | used by her husband, without her 
knowledge or participation—Davis v. Jacobs, Trustee. (C. C. A, 1)—IV U. 
S. Daily, 2838, Dec. 21, 1929. 


Husband and Wife—Wife’s Separate Estate—Rights and Liabilities of Wife 
as to Acts of Husband—Supervision Over Funds Placed in Hands of Hus- 
band— 

The mere placing of funds by a wife in the hands of her husband, in whom 
she has confidence, for disbursement for the mutual benefit, involves no obliga- 
tion as to supervision and control over the use of such funds in order to 
avoid liability in case of fraudulent use, of which.she has no knowledge, and 
in which she did not participate.—Davis v. Jacobs, Trustee. (C. C. A. 1)—IV 
U. S. Daily, 2888, Dec, 21, 1929. 


Patents 


Patents—Claims— 

In a combination patent the different elements making up the complete de- 
vice may be claimed in such number and in such varying combinations as the 
inventor considers necessary for his protection, provided always that when 
thus claimed the patentee in each instance discloses a complete, new and 
operative combination.—Farrington v. Haywood. (C. C. A. 6)—IV U. S. 
Daily, 2838, Dec. 21, 1929. 


Patents—Construction of Claims— 

Wien the inventor chooses his own language in describing his invention, 
the court is not justified in reading into any unambiguous ‘claim an element 
not included therein; each claim must stand or fall, and the question of in- 
fringement be decided, upon the language used and the elements disclosed 
as in combination by that claim.—Farrington.v. Haywood. (C..C, A. 6)—IV 
U. S. Daily, 2838, Dec. 21, 1929. 


Patents—Construction of Claims—By Proceedings in Patent Office— 
A claim must be construed and its limitation defined by reference to its 
history in the Patent ‘Office proceeding; and where a ¢laim, rejected upon 


references, is amended to procure allowance, the patentee may not have the 


broader construction of the claim which it might have had without amendment 
nor may the claim be held to cover the combination and devices shown in 
such refererices but if the language adopted permits he is not estopped from 
securing by the amended claim every improvement and combination which 
he has invented and which was not disclosed|by those references.—Farrington 
v. Haywood. (C. C. A. 6)—IV U. S. Daily, 2838, Dec. 21, 1929. 


Patents—Infringement—Tests of Infringement— 

Although patentee is estopped to have his claim construed to read upon 
device of references he has overcome in Patent Office, yet when his invention 
is a radical departure and fills a real need and there was obviously no inten- 
tion to limit his claim beyond necessity to distinguish from prior art, in- 
fringement is not avoided by purely literal departure from the apparent 
limitation of the claim.—Fgrrington v. Haywood. (C. C..A. 6)—IV U. S. 
Daily, 2838, Dec. 21, 1929. 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
Pus.isHep. WitHouT COMMENT BY THE Unitep States DAILY 


Estates 


| Law Stating Residence Requirements 
For Naturalization Not Retroactive 


Petitions Filed Prior to Operative Date of Provision. Limit- 
ing Allowable Absence Not Affected | 


New York, N. Y.—Section 6 of the! (supra); U. S. v. Cantini, 212 Fed. 926; 
naturalization act of Mar. 2, 1929, pro-| Neuberger v. U. S. (supra).) Nor do 
viding that absence from the United these words prevent naturalization 
| States for-a continuous period of one| where there has been a temporary ab- 
year or more during the period imme-! sence from the United States without 
diately: preceding the date of filing a {any intention to abandon the permanent 
| petition for citizenship shall break the | residence here. (Neuberger v. U. 
continuity of the five-year continuous S. (supra); Matter of Schneider, 
residence required, has been held by the|/19 Fed. (2)\ 404; In re Schadrieck 
District Court for the Southern District | 29 Fed. (2) 24.) The. question being 
}of New York not to be retroactive. | principally one of intention is not de- 

It therefore does not apply to petitions | pendent upon an absence for any par- 
filed pxior to July 1, 1929, the effective | ticular period pf time. This is well illus- 
date of ‘the act, so as to deny citizenship | trated by Neuberger v. U. S. (supra) 
where there has been an absence from and Matter of Schneider (supra) where 
the United States of a period of one citizenship was allowed after an absence 
year or more during the five-year statu-' of two years in each case; and was 
tory period, the court held. Petitions refused in U. S. v. Cantini (supra), 
| filed- before that date are to»be disposed , where there was an absence of three 
of under the prior law, it was ruled. | years; in the Penalosa case, Matter of 
_ The court pointed out that in its opin- | Schneider, 19 Fed. (2) 404, where there 
ion the new statute was not merely de-| were intermittent and sometimes pro- 
claratory of the prior law, as had been! longed absences on business in foreign 
urged, but constitutes a departure there- | countries during the entire five-year 
from, since previously to its_enactment| period; and, in re: Schradieck (supra) 
and application there was no Gefinite or | Whére there was an absence in the Phil- 


i 





exact period which was held’ by the 
courts to breach the continuity of the 
five-year residence period required. 


|ippines of four years and three months. 


I think it is clear, therefore, that prior 
to the 1929 amendment, it could not be * 


said that there was any definite or exact 
period of absence which would break the 
continuity of the residence period re- 


IN RE PETITION OF VASILIOS CoNIS. 
District Court, S. D. New York. 


Pet. No. 152016. 


Memorandum Opinion 
Nov. 22, 1929 
Coxe, District Judge—The auestion 
presented on this and other similar ap- 
plications is, whether section 6 of the | 
1929 naturalization act, (Laws of, 1929, | 
chapter 536), is to be given retroactive | 
effect so as to deny citizenship to appli- | 
cants where petitions were filed prior to 
July 1, 1929, showing an “absence from | 
the United States for a continuous pe- | 
riod of-one year or more” during the | 
five-year period “immediately preceding | 
the date of filing the petition.” 
The 1929 naturalization act 
| amendment to the 19 act, and was 
approved Mar. 2, 1929, to take effect on 
July 1, 1929, Section 6 provides— 
“Absence from the United States for | 
a continuous period of one year or more} 
during the period immeuiately preceding | 
the date of filing, the petition for citizen- 
!ship for which continuous residence is 
required as a condition precedent to ad-! 
mission .to citizenship shall break the 
continuity of such residence.” Laws’ 
1929, chapter 536, section 6. i 
Prior to this amendment the law read: , 
_ “It shall be made to appear to the sat- i 
isfaction _of the court admitting any | 
alien to citizenship that immediately pre- | 
ceding the date of his application he has | 
resided continuously within the United | 
States, five years at least.” U.S. C. A. 
title 8, section. 382. , 
U.S. C. A. title 8 section 382. 


Facts of Cases Controlled 


| Prior to Amendment 


The history of this provision has been 
elaborately reviewed: In re Deans, 208 | 
Fed. 1018; U. S..v. Deans, 230. Fed. 957; | 
and Neuberger v. U, S. 13 Fed. (2) 541; | 
and it ‘is well settled that the words “re- 
sided continuously” do not require an| 
| actual physical presence in the United | 

States continuously during the whole | 
five-year period. (U. S. v. Deans 


Journal of the | 
Court of Customs and | 
Patent Appeals 


| 


is an! 





Dec. 19 


,| cessfully maintained, as obviousl 


quired by the statute, but rather that 
each case would have to be determined 
on its own facts as presented, 

In this connection, it is urged by the 
Department that, although the courts 
have been unwilling to interpret. the 
words “resided continuously,” appearing 
in the 1906 act, as requiring actual pres- 
ence in this country for any exact 
period of time, the Naturalization 
Service has consistently opposed the 
granting of naturalization where 
there has been an absence from the 
United States for a period of one year 
or more during the statutory five-year 
period, It is argued from this that sec- 
tion 6 of the 1929 act is merely declara- 
tory of the prior law. I do not think, 
though, that this position can be nae 
the 
settled construction of the law, prior to 
the 1929 amendment, was much different 
from the position stated to have been 
taken heretofore by the Naturalization 
Service in connection with the applica- 
tions for citizenship. I believe the 1929 
amendment was a very substantial de- 
parture from the prior law, and it is 
quite obvious that, in so far as the pres- 
ent applicants are concerned, it inter- 
feres seriously with their applications for 
citizenship. 

Intent of Congress 
Was to Change Law (e 

I entertain no doubt whatever that 
Congress could, if it cared to do so, 
make section 6 of the 1929 act retro- 
active so as to bar these applications, 
but I do not believe that Congress has 
done so, or intended to do so, in thi sase. 
The right of an alien to be naturalized 
is, of course, only a privilege which Con- 
gress can grant, change, or withdraw, 
in whatever way.it deems wise, and 
whenever it determines to.do'so. But 
that does not affect these applicants, 
especially as there is nothing in the 1929 
act to indicate that Congress intended 
that section 6 should be retroactive so 
as to cover cases of the kind presented 
by these applications. In the report of 
the Senate Committee on Immigration, 
dated Jan. 24, 1929, the following brief 
reference is made to the proposed new 
section 6: 

“And there has been added a defini 
tion clarifying the present law regard- 
ing residence.” 

This is the only statement I have been 
able to find showing any contemporane- 


Present: Presiding Judge William J. 
Graham and Associate Judges Oscar EK. 
Bland, Charles S, Hatfield, Finis J. Gar- 
rett and Irvine L. Lenroot, 


transferred certain accounts receivable! which, in passing through the liquid,!4) or whether this phrase should be | 
of the business to one Forman to hinder,|cause currents and vortices throughout | construed as requiring no more than that | 
delay and defraud creditors; and (2)|the mass to produce a complete mixing. | the two ends of the blade respectively be | 
that she had concealed the moneys re-| This was new. . 


ous exposition of the new provision, and 
I think it shows that the purpose of the 
section was not to declare what had 


Patents—Infringement—Divided and Integral Parts—Words and Phrases— 
Claim calling for “substantially rigid” element which is shown as one 
piece may be infringed by device in two pieces which at times may be func- 


c@ived from the insurance policies with 
the same purpose in view. 

The referee in bankruptcy, who was 
appointed a special master to hear those 
charges, found that both were true and 
recommended that the bankrupt’s dis- 
charge be withheld. The district court, 
however, in considering the master’s re- 
port, did not pass on the first objection 
as the matteg was then 
between the trustee and Forman to re- 
cover the accounts receivable, but refused 
the discharge on the second ground, viz: 
That the husband had clearly transferred 
a part of the sum obtained from the 
insurance policies to his brother for the 


purpose of hindering, delaying and de- | 


in litigation | 


| There had been other agitators with a 
plurality of flat mixing blades arranged 
substantially parallel to the sides of the 
barrel and rotating about its axis, which, 
, however, were not devised for insertion 
|through the bung-hole (see Branden- 
berger, No. 330555, 1885); others of the 
|folding vane type which were made up 
|of many moving parts and which, while 
insertible through the bung-hole, were 
journaled outside the barrel (see Gates, 
No. 579055, 1897, and Flaherty, No. 


|rotatively associated with the pivot and | 
|bung-hole. Nor do-we consider that it is | 
|necessary to determine whether the de- | 
;fendant’s stirrer, by reason of its) 
| quarter-twists, is properly to be con- 
sidered as a “flat helicoidal blade” within ' 
claim 11 or as 2 blade having a cutting 
jaction, a lifting action and a stirring 
/action, within claims 15, 16 and 17. In| 
}our opinion the question of infringement 
;may be determined under claim 6 and | 
{this claim in turn must be construed and 
its limitations defined by reference to its 


609270, 1898); others with a demountable | history in the Patent Office proceedings. | 
blade element “constructed and arranged | This claim originally ygad: “The com- 
| substantially like the blades of a screw | bination with a barrel or container, hav- 
| or propeller for steamships” which might | ing a centrally disposed bung-hole in one 
be mounted through the top and side |end thereof,.of a stirrer blade therein, 


tionally and operatively integral and substantially rigid, especially when be- 
tween the devices there is substantial identity of form and method of opera- 
tion with only such variations as are consistent with its being in substance 
the same thing.—Farrington v. Haywood. (C. C. A, 6)—IV U. S. Daily; 
2838, Dec. 21, 1929. 


Patents—Infringement—Tests of Infringement— 

Where defendant’s device infringes at some stages of its operation, it is 
unnecessary that it infringe at ail stages.—Farrington v. Haywood, (C. C. 
A. 6)—lV U.S. Daily, 2838, Dec. 21, 1929. 


Patents—Infringement—Combinations—Omission of Elements— 

Where elements are not included in the claims, théir omission from, de- 
fendant’s device does not avoid infringement.—Farrington v. Haywood. (C. 
Cc. A. 6)—IV U. S. Daily, 2838, Dee. 21, 1929. 


Patents—Infringements—Additions and Improvements— 


previously been understood to be the 
correct interpretation of the law, but 
rather to make a change in the prior 
law, so as to remove from the courts 
much of the authority to determine resi- 
nited | dence as a question of fact in each par- 


CUSTOMS 

Customs Appeal No. 3244. The United | 
States v. Frank P. Dow Co., Ine. aper 
water flowers—toys. Petition of apyellant 
for rehearing granted. 

Customs Appeal No, 3225. The 
States -v. Schoemann & Mayer. Papier) ticular case. 
| mache, Soas—tevs. Lae of appellant} Jt is well established that statutes 

Gusheate canal °No 3226. The Unitea | 2T® to be interpreted prospectively, un- 
States v. American Brown-Boveri- Electric less the language of the statute admits 
Corporation. Opinion by Graham, presiding of no other construction. (U. S. v. Heth, 
judge. Patterns of individual wheel drives|3 Cranch, 399. 413; Chew Heong v. U. 
were assessed at 40 per cent as manufac-|S.. 112 U. S. 536, 559; Schwab v. Doyle, 


tures of metal. The importer protested that 
they were properly free of duty as models. 
The United States Customs Court sustained 
the protest of the importer, and their judg- 


258 U. S. 529; Union Pacific v. Laramie, 
231 U. S. 190; re: John G. Gasteiger & 
Co., Inc., 25 Fed. (2) 642). This rule of 
construction is applicable to naturaliza- 


That defendant’s device has some functions not possessed by plaintiff’s 


ment is reversed. Bland and Garrett, JJ. 


dissent. *| tion statutes as well as to other statutes 


frauding his wife’s creditors, and as the | bung-holes (compare: Ordway, No. 358- , one end béing pivoted to the head-and the 
wife had entrusted the entire and abso- | 290, 1887); a folding or collapsible type | other end being located adjacent to the 
lute management of the business to her| Which might be inserted through the | said hole, said bar having an intermedi- 
husband withou‘ any supervision on her | bung-hole but which was journaled out-, ate eccentric portion.” It was rejected 
part, she was responsible for the fraud | side the barrel and had a number of slid- upon Gates, Flaherty, Brillhart and Rose- | 
on her creditors committed by him. jing and pivoted parts likely to become land, all above mentioned, Gates and 
Acted in Good Faith | clogged and inoperative when used in! Flaherty being patents for mixers of the 
We think it is unnecessary to decide! paint . (Brillhart, No. 1218623, 1917); | folding vane type, Brillhart being for the 
what the effect would have been on the and the dough-mixers of Libbman (No.! collapsible type and Roseland being for 
wife’s right to a discharge if the pro- | 793844 of 1905) and Roseland (No. 1042-!a dough-mixer with the mixing element | 
ceeds of the insurance policies had been | 278 of 1912), which were provided with! constructed of a cylindrical bar, In re-| 
a part of the assets of the business then | eccentric arms, ‘constructed of round | sponse to the rejection the words “flat | 
being conducted by the husband in the | bars, were in a different and somewhat | substantially rigid” were added as de- | 
wife’s name; as it does not appear that remote art and were lacking in the util- | scriptive of the stirrer bar to distinguish | 
the insurance policies or the proceeds , ity due to the flat construction of Far-| from the folding vane and collapsible 
thereof were ever a part of the assets |Trington and the helicoidal twists which types. “Being insertible through said | 
of the business, nor does it affirmatively | he used. The great simplicity of the Far- | bung-hole” was likewise added to further 
appear that the proceeds were turned |Tington device, the éase with which it | distinguish from Roseland. 
over to him with any understanding or | W@s inserted through the bung-hole and| The precise question now presented 
intent on her part that they were to, the efficiency of its operation led to its lis the extent to which the patentee must 
The transfer | immediate adoption by the trade and its | be considered as estopped by such Patent 
Office proceedings to claim infringement 


and may be under some conditions an improvement thereon does not avoid 
infringement.—Farrington v. Haywood. (C. C, A. 6)—IV U. S, Daily, 2838, 
Dee. 21, 1929. 


Patents—Practice in Federal Courts—Appeals— 

Where seven claims are alleged to be infringed and the circuit court of 
appeals finds one of them infringed, it will express no opinion as to in- 
fringement of the other six but will reverse. entire decree below which held 
all seven not infringed; what disposition is made of the other six claims is a 
matter of indifference as affecting any substantial rights of the parties and 
is merely a moot question.—Farrington v. Haywood. (C. C. A, 6)—IV U.S. |]|« PATENTS “It is true, the right of an alien to 
Daily, 2838, Dec. 21, 1929, }_ Patent Appeals 2522 and 2523. become naturalized is a mere privilege 

Packers Association v. Pacific Northwest| which Congress can grant upon such 

Canning Co. and Same v. Same. Trade|terms as it deems proper, or withhold 

mark for canned fruit and vegetables. Ap- entirely, but no act of Congress should 
pellee granted 20 days from this date b Sa eemaaae a li 

within which to file brief. @ SO CONSBCE BS 0 CEprive .e0: Ain 

of that privilege unless the language is 


Patent Appeal No. 2656. Ex parte Rich- : 
ard Bernhard. Gyratory crushers. Dis-| 80 Clear and unambiguous that there can 
be no doubt of its intent.” 


missed upon motion of appellant, 
Provision Construed 


Customs Appeal No. 3180. The United| (re: Wehrli, 157 Fed. 938; re: Yung- 
States v, Lo Curto & Funk. Opinion by| hauss, 210 Fed. 545; Yunghauss. v. 
Hatfield, associate judge. A chemical com-| United States, 218 Fed. 168; United 
pound known as “whiteoline” was assessed| States v. Morena, 245 U. S. 392), de- 
at 25 per cent as a chemical compound. The| spite the fect that doubts with respect 
importer protested that it was properly free} +, such statutes are to be resolved in 


of duty as a cyanide salt, mixture, com- : , 
bination, or compound. The United States favor of the United aa Pig Be 


Customs Court sustained the protest of the Manzi, 276 U. S. 463). . 
importer, and their judgment is reversed.| case, supra, Judge Trieber said at page 
Bland and Garrett, JJ., dissent. 939—~ 





Skookum | 


Patents—Barrel Agitator Infringed— 

Patent 1336830 to Farrington for Barrel Agitator, claim 6 infringed; claims 
1, 4, 11, 15, 16 and 17 involved but not adjudicated.—Farrington v Haywood. » 
(C, C. A. 6)—IV U. S. Daily, 2838, Dec. 21, 1929. 


' 


Patent Appeal No. 2581. Ex parte Rudolph 


| (C, C. A. 8); Ottumwa Box Car Loader !form and method of operation with only 
Liska, Trade mark for malt syrup for food 


Co. v. Christy Car Loader Co., 215 Fed. |“such variations as are consistent with 
| 362, 373 (C. C. A. 8); Jones v. General 


be used in the business. 
purposes. 


to her husband of these funds for a pur- jeopemercial success, 


pose not specifically disclosed by the rec- 
ord, except so far as it may be inferred 
from the fact that a considerable por- 
tion Was spent for household and family 
expenses, was, so far as the record shows, 
only an instance of a wife entrusting 
to her husband funds for personal and 
family use; and at most would not carry 
with it any authority beyond its use in 
discharging valid obligations, 


The mere placing of funds by a wife | 


in the hands of her husband, in whom 
she has confidence, for disbursement for 


their mutual benefit, invelves no obliga- | 


tion as to supervision and control over 


the use of such funds in order to avoid | 


liability in case of fraudulent use, of 

which use she has no knowledge, and in 
which she did not participate. 
Entitled to Discharge 

There is nothing in the record to show 

that Mrs. Davis knew or had any reason 


to suspect that her business creditors | 


might be adversely affected by the dis- 

sition of these funds or that her hus- 

nd intended fraudulently to divert any 
part of them from her creditors to his 
own personal advantage; or that she 
was guilty of such neglect as a wife 
as would render her liable for the fraudu- 
lent acts of her husband, of which she 
had no knowledge. On the contrary the 


master found, and the court below ac- | sistent with this opinion; the appellant |also National Hollow B. B. Co. v. Inter- | eratively 
changeable B. B. Co,, 106 Fed. 693, 714| 


cepted his findings, that there was noth- 


In designing the alleged infringing de- | by manufacture or use of the defendant’s | 
| vice of the defendant, Haywood retained | stirrer which is made in two parts joined | 
| the same general shape and mixing parts or hinged together, and is therefvre | 
{of the plaintiff’s stirrer, that is, the flat |claimed not to be “substantially rigid,” 
| horizontal member and the eecentric or | and which, at least in some instances, | 
| vertical and inclined portions, but con- |operates upon the different principle of 
| structed the 
‘hinged or movably pivoted with respect | cone into the sediment until the more or 
| to each other at the angle between the | less normal position is assumed. 
{horizontal and the upper or eccentric It is a familiar principle of 
——S=== law that where a claim is ened 
reference by the Patent Office and is 


ing to indicate that she was at any time | 
conscious of any wrong doing; and that | amended in order to procure allowance, 
in each instance Sits merely passively |a patentze may not thereafter be allowed 
assented to suggestions by her husband | that broader construction of the claim 
in all these matters. | which it might have had without amend- 
So far, therefore, as the objection based | ment nor the claim held to cover the 
on the transfer of the proceeds of the |combination and devices shown in the 
Insurance policies is concerned, her dis- | references upon which it was rejected, I. 
charge should- be granted; Hardie v.|T. S. Rubber Co. v. Essex Rubber Co., 
Swafford Bros. 
588; Gilpin v. Merchants’ Nat. Bank, 165 erator Co. v. Stevens, 27 F. (2d) 243. 
Fed. 607; In re W. S. Peck Co. v. Lowen- | But we are of the opinion that, if the lan- 
| bein, 178 Fed 178, In re Ragan, Malone | guage adopted permits, “he is not es- 
|& Co, v. Cotton & Preston et al., 200 | topped from claiming and securing by the 
| Fed. 546: In re Kerner, 250 Fed. 993; 'amended claim every improvement and 
n re Rosenfeld, 262 Fed. 876; In re! combination which he has invented and 
William Tirschler & Co., 18 Fed. (2d) | which was not disclosed by those refer- 
365. / }ences.” Vrooman v. Penhollow, 179 Fed. 
The decree of the district court is re- | 296, 306 (C. C. A. 6), citing and approv- 
versed, and the case is remanded to that | ing J. L. Owens Co. v. Twin City Sepa- 
court for further proceedings not incon- | rator Co., 168 Fed. 259 (C. C. A..8), See 


| recovers costs of appeal, 


stirring blade in two’ parts | cutting. a continually enlarging inverted | 
| veloped through shipment of paint in| 


atent | 
upon 


Dry Goods Co., 165 Fed. | 272 U. S. 429, 444; Grand Rapids Refrig- | 


its being in substance the same thing.” 
Burr v. Duryee, 1 Wall. 581, 573; Sani- 
tary Refrigerator Go. v, Winters, — U. 
To the extent that the claim may be |S. — (decided Oct. 14, 1929). It will 
read upon the devices of the references | therefore infringe at some stage of its 
cited Farrington is undoubtedly apepeee. | operation. It is unnecessary that it in- 
However, his device was a radical de-j|fringe at all stages. 

parture from these and from the prior | helicoidal twists and “journaling means” 
art. It came in response to a need de-|do not appear in the claim and their 
omission, in substance, from the defend- 
ant’s device does not therefore. avoid in- 


Fireproofing Co., 254 Fed. 97, 101 (C. 
C, A. 6). a 


metal drums in which his stirrer could | 
|be conveniently inserted through the | fringement of this claim. Doubtless the 
bung-hole and as conveniently removed, |defendant’s stirrer has some functions 
{upon return of the barrel, to permit (not possessed by the plaintiff’s and it 
|cleaning. There was obviously no inten-|may be under some!conditions an im- 
tion upon his part to limit his claim be-| provement thereon but this fact also does 
yond what was necessary to-distinguish | not avoid infringement. Gordon Form 
the devices of the prior art and the lan- | Lathe Co. v. Walcott Machine Co., 32 F. 
guage used does net so require. Under | (2d) 55. 
these circumstances this court has fre-| We are of the opinion that claim 6 of 
quently held that infringement is not the patent in suit is valid and infringed. 
avoided by a purely literal departure |We express no opinion as to infringe- 
| from the apparent limitation of the claim. | ment of claims 1 4, 11, 16, 16 and 17. 
Schiebel Co. v. Clark, 217 Fed. 760; Clip- | However, the judgment finding such 
| per Belt Lacer Co. v.. E-W Co., 237 Fed. | claims not infringed will likewise be re- 
602, 608; P. Goldsmith Co. v, Johnstone, | versed and the cause remanded to the 
| 294 Fed, 756, 760, district court with instructions to enter 
Under frequently arising normal condi-|a decree finding claim 6 valid and in- 
{tions one end of the defendant’s stirrer | fringed. What disposition is made of 
bar is pivoted to ene head and the other | claims 1, 4, 11, 15, 16 and 17 is a matter 
end is loeated adjacent the hole and said | of indifference as affecting any.substan- 
bar is insertible through the bung-hole. | tial rights of the parties and therefore 
| At such times it is functionally and op. properly considered as merely a moot 
integral and “substantially | question. 
rigid.” There is a substantial,identity of! Reversed, 


The elements of | 


Dismissed upon motion of ap- 


To Applv Prosnectively 

In the Wehrli Yunghauss and Mo- 
rena cases, above cited, it was held that 
the 1906 act should not be pen retro- 
active effect so as to deny citizenship to 
an applicant whose naturalization peti- 
tion was filed more than seven years 
after his declaration of intention but 
within seven years after the effective 
date of the 1906 act. This construction 
was arrived at although the 1906 act 
specifically declared that the natural- 
ization petition should be filed “not less 
than two years nor more than seven 
years after he ‘the applicant) has made 
his declaration of intention.” . 

I think these decisions are persuasive 
authority in support of the contentjon 


pellant, 

Patent Appeal No. 2623. Ex parte Antoine 
P. Plaut. Improvement in fluid control de- 
vice. Dismissed upon motion of appellant, 

Patent Appeal No. 2168. Ex parte John 
Waldheim. Opinion by Lenroot, associate 
judge. The decision of the Commisioner 
of Patents rejecting an application for a 
patent on an improvement in work maga- 
zines for typewriting machines, is affirmed, 

Patent Appeal No. 2172. John C, Clancy} 
v. Fredrik W. DeJahn, Opinion by Len- 
| Foot, associate judge. The decision of the 
| Commissioner of Patents in awarding to 
the appellee priority. of invention in a 
process -of making ammonia by catalysis, | 
is affirmed. | 

Patent Appeal No. 2140. Ex parte Clif- | 
tose 4; ATOeR pines Ry, aeuret, ome, 
ciate judge. e decision o e Board of | ; 
Patent Appeals i: rejecting c'aims 1, 2, 3 | oe, pauen: 6 of oe 1929 act should be 
and 4 in an application for a patent on|£0nsidered in such a way as to operate 
an improvement. in folding chairs, is af- | prospectively with respect to the appli- 
draied as to claim 4 and reversed as’ to cations msnved here. . 
claims 1, 2 and 3. s am therefore, of the opinion that 

Patent Appeal No, 2161. Isaac. Stern and | section 6 of the 1929 act has no applica- 
Jacob Heuther v, Louis H. Schroeder and | tion to petitions for naturalization filed 
Jos! ua Wagner, -Opinion by Garrett, asso- ‘prior to July 1, 1929, the effeetive date 
ciate judge. The deeision of the Board of | oF the 1929 ani. \ denw citi hi 
Patent Appeals in awarding priority of in- ~iieea sie ie 0 citizenship 
vention to appellees o. a machine for mak- re there has been an absence from 
‘ing box blanks from corrugated board, is | the Cane Binns oe a periée of gue year 
affirmed. ; or more uring e five-year statutor 

Patent Appeal No, 2157. Ex parte John | period, I think that each of these aate 
T. Phipps. Opinion by Hatfield, associate| should be considered independently of 
judge The decision of the Board of Patent | section 6 of the 1929 act, and disposed of 
under the provisions of the prior Jaw 


onmineeERReng 
| [Continued on Page 11, Column 3.] |and the applicable decisions, 
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State Court Decisions 


Payments to Broker 


~ Held Not to Apply 


On Mortgage Loan 


Rights Where Fault Is Equal 
Are Said to Be With Party 
Holding Lawful Written 
Obligation 


State of Minnesota: 

St. Paul. 
A mortgagee will not be held as a 
matter of law to have authorized a loan 
broker to collect installments of the prin- 
cipal of the loan, simply because she 
was depending on having the payments 
made through him, where the mortgagor 
and debtor was not misled by the mort- 
gagee’s action into believing that the 
broker had authority to act for her, the 

Supreme Court of Minnesota has held. 

1 


The mortgagors claimed credit on_the | 
mortgage indebtedness for a payment 
which they had made to the loan broker 
who later became bankrupt without hav- 
ing turned the payment over to the mort- 
gagee. The fact that the loan was negoti- 
ated by the broker and the note made pay- 
able at his office was held not to be suffi- 
cient to give him authority to collect for 
the mortgagee. The mortgagee’s testi- 
monial admissions that she had confidence 
in the broker was held not te be material. 

The mortgagee, the opinion also ex- 
plains, was unaware of the fact that re- 
payments of the principal were to be 





& ‘made at the time of the installment pay- 


, 


ments. In view of the fact that the 
parties were equally innnocent, the court 
held that the ane holding the lawful 
written obligation of the other has the 
superior right. 


Kate M. FARNHAM 
v. 
Morris GOLDBERG ET UX. 
Minnesota Supreme Court. 
No. 27421. 
Appeal from Hennepin County. 


Opinion of the Court 
Dec. 13, 1929 

STONE, J.—Defendants, the mortgagors 
appeal from a judgment for the fore- 
closure of a real estate mortgage. The 
only issue is whether they are entitled 
to credit on the mortgage indebtedness 
for $700 which they paid to John A. 
Lane (a mortgage loan broker now bank- 
rupt—for other cases involving him, see 
McCart v. Schrieber, 176 Minn. 496, 223 
N. W. 779), supposing him to have au- 
thority 'from plaintiff as mortgagee, to 
collect or accept payment of the money. 

The mortgage and note were executed 
and became effective Aug. 15, 1923. The 
$2,500 loan matured five years from date 
but' with the obligation on defendants as 
the debtors to make payments. of $100 
on the principal every six months. The 
loan was negotiated. by Lane and the 
note made payable at his office. That 
was not enough to give him authority to 





collect for plaintiff. State v. Lawrence, 
130 Minn, 10, 153 N. W. 123, and cases 
cited.. The additional evidence upon 
‘which defendants rely"is, shortly stated, 

laintiff’s testimonial admissions that she 

ad great confidence in Lane; that she 
put the money in his hands for invest- 
ment; that she called at his office for 
-payments as they ‘became due; that she 
felt that any money payable or paid to 
Lane would reach her hands; that “what- 
ever he did at that time” in the premises 
“was all right” with her; and that if 
money was paid to him she was willing 
to accept his check payable to her. On 
Athe other side, it appears that after 
the note and mortgage were executed 
plaintiff took them into her possession 
and has kept them ever since. She denies 
giving Lane or any one else authority to 
collect for her. She is inexperienced in 
business affairs,.the mortgage loan here 
involved being the only one with which 
she has had personal contact. Her testi- 
money is open to the inference that, 
while she was ignorant of just how it 
would come about, she supposed simply 
that the mortgagors would see to it that 
she-got her money as it was due and 
that it would come to her through Lane. 


Equally Negligent 

An unusual complication comes from 
the fact that plaintiff was ignorant of the 
prepayment provisions entitling her to 
semiannual payments on principal. She 
did know that she was to have her in- 
terest every six months. The seven pay- 
ments in question, both principal and in- 
terest, were made 'to Lane. He promptly 
gave plaintiff her interest but. kept’ the 
principal, appropriating it to his own 
use. Defendants were equally ignorant 
and in consequence equally negligent. 
Defendant Morris Goldberg (his code- 
fendant being his wife), testified: “I 
didn’t know anything about Miss Farn- 
ham (plaintiff). That (Lane’s office) is 
the place I got it, and that is the place 
I paid. I thought Lane paid me _ the 
money and I thought I paid Mr. Lane. I 
didn’t know anything about it. He gave 
me the money, and I thought I was to 
ay him.” Plaintiff’s ignorance of the 
act that the installments of principal 
were being paid to Lane and the testi- 
mony of Goldberg negativing the idea 
that his continued payments of principal 
were made in reliance upon anything 
done or permitted to be done by: plaintiff, 
there is no room for an estoppel. In 
principle, the case is similar to and con- | 
trolled by Rutherford .v. Morgan, 172 
Minn, 433, 215 N. W. 842. Here, as there, 
the parties were equally innocent, a sit- 
uation where the one holding the lawful 
written obligation of the other has the 
superior right. That was the view taken 
of the case below and,-the facts being 





found as they are, we concur. 
Judgment affirmed. 


Waiver Held to Bar 
Insurance Defense 


Requirement of Proof of Loss 
Found to Be! Annulled 


[Continued from Page 4.] 

to turn the loss over to the Southwestern 
Adjustment Company for adjustment. 
By ’phone he called the adjustment com- 
pany and advised it of the loss, and to 
please adjust it.” Discovery of the au- 
tomobile by the adjustment company was 
made on May 31, 1923. "We may fairly 
infer from the information given plain- 
tiff’s attorney by the adjustment com- 
pany that this was the State of the case 
when the attorney sought settlement of 
plaintiff’s claim, This being true, it is 
patent that no error was committed in 
©verruling defendant’s demurrer to the 
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Mortgage Payments 


Report Shows Control of Procedure 


By Courts Not to 


Recommendation to Rhode 


Be Unconstitutional 


Island Governor Emphasizes 


Advantage of Relieving Legislature of Burden 


The Judicial Council of Rhode 
‘Island has recommended to. the gov- 
ernor, Norman S. Case, that legisla- 
tion be enacted giving tothe courts 
of the State the exclusive power to 
enact rules for their procedure which 
shall supersede existing statutory 
and common law regulations. This 
is proposed to expedite court pro- 
ceduye and eliminate useless litiga- 
tion: 

The report of the judicial coun- 
cil treats of four aspects of this 
problem. That portion of the report 
dealing with the theoretical and his- 
torical aspects was published in the, 
issue of Dec. 20. The publication of 
the full text of the report dealing 
with the constitutional and practical 
aspecis is concluded as follows: 


CONSTITUTION AL.—In Rhode Island 
as in a majority of the States the con- 
stitution does not vest the power of 


prescribing court procedure in either the | 
legislative or judicial department; and | 
while it has been ‘held the establishment 


of a court by the constitution carries 
with it an inherent right to control its 
own procedure (In re Attorney General: 
Epstein v. State: City of Chicago v. Cole- 
man: supra) the, argument of inherent 


right should be made with recognition | 


of the prevalence and long continued 
practice of legislation regulating pro- 
cedure. . 

“However interesting this question 
may be whén viewed from the point of 
legislative usurpation of judicial powers, 
it will be unprofitable to further delve 
into the argument in this opinion, since 
there confronts us always the debatable 
question of whether long acquiescence by 
the courts of the State in legislative con- 
trol of these matters is not sufficient to 
fequire a holding that the legislative 
body, if it so desires, can continue that 
supervision.” State v. Superior Court, 
148 Wash. 1, 5. 

The exact nature and standing of the 
rule-making power are perhaps best un- 
derstood. from a consideration of what 
has already been done by legislatures, 
.and decided by courts, as shown under 
the topical headings of the subject in 
this report. . 

Statutes were enacted, in New Jersey 
in 1912, in Colorado in 1913, in Delaware 
and Washington in 1925, in Virginia in 
1928, and in Wisconsin in 1929, embody- 
ing the features called for by the rule- 
making .proposals. They provide that 
the courts may by rule regulate proce- 
dure and that rules of court shall super- 
sede (so far as they conflict with) exist- 
ing statutory and common law regula- 
tions of procedure, 


Delegation of Legislative 
Powers Raises Question 


Since the provisions are statutory, and 
are not embodied in a constitutional 
amendment, they transfer no right or 
power from one branch of government 
to another, and only delegate the task 
of simplifying the, present procedure, 
which task could be resumed at any time 
by a repeal or change of the statute. 

“Powers derived wholly from a stat- 
ute are extinguished by its repeal.” 
(Lewis, Sutherland Statutory Construc- 
tion 2d edition, sec, 285.) 

Any doubt as to this could be settled 
by including a provision (found in the 
Wisconsin act) that: 

“Nothing in this section shall abridge 


the right of the legislature to enact, | 


modify or repeal statutes or rules re- 
lating to pleading, practice or pro- 
cedure.” 

But the question does arise whether 
such statutes do not attempt a delega- 
tien of legislative power (i. e. is the 
regulation of court procedure a legisla- 
tive function) thereby making them un- 
constitutional. 

The constitutionality of the statute, in 
Washington, was called in question little 


NN 
evidence, and nothing further need be 
said in relation to that point. 


In Aetna Insurance Company vy, Jones, 


64 Ind. A 251, 115 N. E. 697, the rule of | 


waiver, in the premise here involved, is 
stated in this language: 


“While slight evidence is sufficient to 


show waiver of policy provision regard- | 


ing time of making proo 


such as are reasonably calculated to 
make insured believe that compliance 
therewith was not desired, and that it 
would be of no effect, if requirements 
were observed by him.” See also 33 
Cc. J. 25, paragraph 683.’ 

Applying the principles of the relevant 
cases to the act of the defendant, it is 
clear that when the loss was 
it bas agent, Harrison, and it in turn 
instructed him to turn the case over to 
the Southwestern Adjustment Company 
for adjustment, which was done by Har- 
rison with instructions to the adjustment 
company to adjust the, loss, it then evi- 
denced the waiver relied on by plaintiff. 
The later acts of the adjustment com- 
pany in refusing the.request for a form 
of proof of loss made by plaintiff’s at- 
torney, and its rejection of the proof of 
loss tendered by him, without any reascn 
indicated its refusal except that as is to 
be fairly inferred that the adjustment 
company was waiting for plaintiff to file 
his suit in order that he may be arrested 
for the larceny of- the property, was not 
only in corroboration of the waiver 
evinced directly by defendant, but also 
evidenced independent acts of waiver. 
These acts of the adjustment company 
cannot be explained except on the theory 
that from, its investigation denial of lia- 
bility had been decided upon at the time 
of the discovery of the automobile, and 
that this was not predicated upon failure 
to file proof of loss, but, as is clearly 
shown, upon the ground of alleged crimi- 
nality of plaintiff. 


In Ward v. Pacific Fire Insurance Co., | 


115 S, C. 91, 104 S. E. 816, the court 
made this pertinent observation: 

“The ‘courts are generally inclined to 
hold a fire insurer to the performance 
of his contract and to prevent, as-far 
as it can be done, in reason and justice, 
an unfair reliance on his part upon tech- 
nical conditions of the contract to defeat 
it because courts lean against for- 
feitures.” See also 26 C, J. 411, par. 523. 

Considering the case upon the whole 
record, therefore, we are of the opinion 
that there is competent evidence tharvin 
rasonably tending to support the finding 
of the issues in favor of plaintiff, for 
which reason, under the well recognized 
rule, the judgment of thé district court 
is affirmed. 

Bennett, P. J., Rew, LEACH and Fos- 
TER, CG., concur, 


of x of loss, the) 
acts constituting such waiver should be| 


reported to | 


more than a' year ago (State v. Superior 
Court, 148 Wash. 1). The decision in the 
| case is well gree pm and the statute 
| quoted in full, in an article, by Josiah 
|Marvel, on the Rule-Making Power (in 


\the Commercial Law League Journal for | 


| April, 1929), as follows: 


|. ie he ee 1925 the Legislature of the 
| State of ‘Washington enacted the following 
statute: 


‘An act to promote the speedy determi- 
jnation of litigation on the merits and au- 
|thorizing the supreme court to make rules 
|relating to pleading, procedure and practice 
in the courts 0% this State. 


| Section 1. The supreme court shall have 
|the power to prescribe, from time to time, 
\the forms of writs and‘ all other process, 
|the mode and manner of framing and filing 
| proceedings and pleadings; of giving notice 
|and serving writs and process of all kinds; 
of taking and obtaining evidence; of draw- 
jing up, entering and enrolling orders and 
|judgments; and generally to regulate and 
|prescribe by rule the forms for and _ the 
kind and character of the entire pleading, 
practice and procedure to be used in all suits, 
actions, appeals and. proceedings of what- 
ever -nature by the supreme court, superior 
courts and justices of the peace of the State 
of Washington. In prescribing such rules 
the supreme court shall have regard to the 
simplification of the system of . pleading, 
practice and procedure in said courts to pro- 


on the merits. 


Section 2. When and as the rules of 
courts herein authorized shall be promul- 
|gated all laws in conflict therewith shall be 
|and become ot no further force or effect. 
| Seetion 3. This act shall not be construed 
| to deprive the superior courts of power to 
}establish rules for their government supple- 


| prescribed by the supreme court.’’ Laws of 


1925, ec. 118, p. 187. 

Acting under\the statute, the Supreme 
;Court of Washington promulgated certain 
|rules of court relating to pleading, practice 
and procedure, and, among others, promul- 
|gated the following rules: 
| ‘1. The testimony of a witness may be 
taken by deposition, to be read in evidence 
jin an action, :vit or proceeding commenced 
jand pending in any court in this State, in 
| the following cases: * * * 
| 5. When the witness is (a) a party to the 
jaction or {b) an officer, agent, partner, 
| stockholder or employe of a party or * * *. 


| Certain’ witnesses refused to give their | 
ositions under the rule and the superior 
| court was about to hold the witnesses in con- | 


| dep 


|tempt of court for disobedience to its rule 
| when the question of the constitutionality of 
|the statute, under which the rule was pro- 
{ mulgated, was taken to the supreme court of 
|the State. The first question raised in the 
| supreme court was based upon the claim that 
|the act cited above was unconstitutional for 
the reason that it delegated a legislative 
| power to the courts. Upon this point the 
‘court said: 

‘In its essential matters the argument upon 
this point is that from the beginning of 
Statehood it has always been the recognized 
policy of the State that the legislature 
| should prescribe procedure and ‘practice in 
|the courts, leaving only to them the right 
‘to make rules involving decorum and orderly 
| government. While it is true that the legis- 
| lature has functioned in such a capacity ever 
| Since Statehood, that fact becomes not at all 
controlling in. determining whether the 
making of such laws for procedure and prac- 
| tice is in itself an exclusive legislative func- 
tion. Indeed there is excellent authority 
from an historical as well as legal stand- 
|point that the making of rules governing 
|\procedure and practice in courts is not at all 
legislative, but purely a judicial function. 
In 1792 the Attorney General of the United 
States requested information from the 
United States Supreme Court concerning the 
rules and regulations of the court. The 
Chief Justice, speaking for that tribunal, 
said that the court considered “the practice 
of the courts of King’s Bench and Chancery 
jin England, as affording outlines for the 
| practice of this court; and that they will, 
|from time to time, make -such alterations 
| therein, as circumstances may render neces- 
|sary.” Hayburn’s Case, 2 Dall. 411, 1 L. 
Ed. 437. At the time of the pronounce- 
ment of the court the procedure in England 
was controlled by rules enunciated by the 
|courts. However interesting this question 
;may be whén viewed from the point of legis- 
lative usurption of judicial powers, it will be 
unprofitable to further delve into the argu- 
ment in this opinion, since there confronts 
us always the debatable question of whether 
| long acquiescence by the courts of the State 
|in legislative control of these matters is not 
sufficient to require a holding that the legis- 
jlative body, if it so desires, can continue 
that supervision. 

The point here in controversy can be. de- 
cided upon a far more stable foundation. 
“Assuming the right of the legislature to 
make rules for the court, and acknowledging 
its continued action in that respect, it does 
| not follow that such action is a legislative 
function.” 

We think it follows that the legislature, 
although formerly functioning in this State 
as the source of rules of practice and pro- 
cedure in the courts, did not, in so doing, 
perform an act exclusively legislative, and 
may, if it so desires, transfer that power 
to the courts, without such act being a dele- 
gation of legislative power.’ 

The second ground upon which the uncon- 

stitutionality of the act was based was the 
contention that the statute could not give 
the supreme court the power to make rules 
for inferior courts. Upon this point. the 
court said: 
_ ‘Being satisfied as we are that section 24 
is not a grant of power, we are faced with 
the question of determining whether the leg- 
islature, having heretofore exei*ised the 
|power of making rules for all courts, can 
delegate the power to one court to make 
rules for another. Bearing in mind that this 
is not a delegation of a power that is purely 
legislative, but one that may rightly be dele- 
gated to another tribunal, is there anything 
violative of fundamntal law or the — con- 
stitution in permitting the highest judicial 
body in the State to prescribe rules for an 
inferior judicial body ?- Since this is a case 
of an appellate court prescribing rules fér a 
trial court, it must at once be manifest that 
such a power should be placed with the re- 
viewing court, since it is always charged 
with the duty of determining whether the 
rulings of the trial court have been such as 
to operate to the disadvantage of the liti- 
gants. State ex rel. 
504, 22 So, 748.’ 


tion was not in th 
and practice, but invaded the realm of sub- 
stantive law, but the court held to the eon- 


trary.” See also Ernst y. Lamb, 73° Colo. 
182 (1928), ae 


There can be little question, therefore, 


as to the constitutionality of such stat- 
utes, . 


Possibility of Conflict 

Said to Be Remote 
PRACTICAL.—From a practical] 

standpoint it might be asked does not 

this proposal vesting the rule-making 

‘power in the courts and providing that 

tules shall supersede existing statutes, 


conflict? Might not instances arise 
where, after an existing statute has been 
superseded by a rule of court, the statute 
would be enacted anew only to be re- 
placed in turn by & new rule? 

Statutes giving the courts modern rule- 
making powers have been in force in 
Colorado and New Jersey for some 17 
years and'no such conflict has arisen. Its 
possibility seems too remote, therefore, 





mote the speedy determination of litigation | 


|mentary to and not in conflict with the rules | 


Ross v. Call, 39 Fla. | 


It was also contended that the rule in ques- | 
e interests of procedure | 


give rise to the possibility of endless | 


Index and Digest 
State Court Decisions 


SYLLABI are printed so that they 


Daily, 2839, Dec. 21, 1929. 


sideration— 


Oregon—Contracts—Construction and 


ties—Rights of Parties— 

sale entered into by them, neither is 
the contract, not partially but totally 
IV U. S. Daily, 2889, Dec. 21, 1929. 


ties—Return of Installments— 


ties mutually agree that the vender 


as to the installments already made, 


2839, Dec. 21, 1929. 


to be of moment. Certainly it is most 
improbable that any court would be in- 
clined to replace a new enactment of a 
statute, or a new statute on the matter, 
with another rule. An instance arose in 
a nearby State where a rule of court was 
rendered nugatory by the enactment of 
la statute in conflict therewith, but al- 
|though the court was believed possessed 


tempt to enforce the rule as against the 
statute or to enact the rule afresh was 
made, although the repeal of the statute 


jany statutory enactment. 


~ Moreover a special statute, in so far 
as it conflicts with a general one, pre- 
vails over it. And where the special 
statute is later it will be regarded ‘as 
an exception to the other. ; 

“Where there is one statute dealing with 
a subject in general and comprehensive 
terms and another dealing with a part of the 
same subject in a more minute and definite 
way the two should be read together and 
harmonized, if possible, but to the extent 
of any necessary repugnancy between them, 
the special will prevail over the general 
statute. Where the special statute is later, 
it will be regarded as an exception to, or 
qualification of, the prior one.” 36 Cyc. 1151, 
General Laws, chapter 32, section 21. 

A special statute, passed after the gen- 
eral enabling one, and designed to re- 
place the procedure prescribed by a rule 
of court, could provide that it should not 
be superseded by rule of court; thereby 
making it an exception to the general 
provision. ; 

Again the whole problem could be 
settled by making the provision, in the 
enabling act touching the superseding of 
statutory regulations, read: - 

“Such rules shall supersede (so far as 
they conflict with) statutory regulations 
se prior to the passage of this 
act. 

Such a provision accomplishes the chief 
purpose of the proposals on the rule- 
making power; which is to provide a 
simple and expeditious means of correct- 
ing the evils of present court procedure 
at which the criticisms of the administra- 
tion of justice are so largely directed; 
and at the same time prevents any possi- 
bility of conflict between a rule and any 
future statute the legislature might en- 
act touching the matter of such rule, 
Relief in Legislature 
Is Practical Advantage 

Whether the provision is made to read 
as above, or as in the statutes already 
enacted in Delaware, Washington, etc., 
the net result, as already shown, is the 
same in actual practice. 

rocedure would follow court rules so 
ong, and only so long, as no statute was 
passed changing it in any particular 
from that provided by the rules. 

Perhaps an additional question arises 





might not give rise to many replace- 
ments of rules by special statutes eventu- 
ally bringing procedure back into the 
statutory field where it is now. It can 
only be said that nothing of the sort has 
occurred in the States which have tried 
the proposal, and it is not to be supposed 
that courts would refuse to entertain any 
reasonable change that might seem nec- 
|essary.in a rule, and while the number of 
instances, in which there might be an 
honest difference of opinion which might 
lead to legislative action being asked, 
can not be foreseen, that number can 
hardly be alarming. If the various new 
courts and other bodies which have 
been created by Congress and by the 
States, and which have full rule-making 
powers, have been able to function in 
that respect, without the necessity of 
legislative action to alter their procedure 
as laid down by their rules, no probable 
reason appears why similar results 
should not anticipated in the case of 
the regular courts. 

It may be said, therefore, that nothing 
appears in the nature of the proposal 
which would render it inexpedient. 

It presents a number of practical ad- 
vantages, one of the most important of 
which is that it would relieve the legis- 
lature of the task of revising present 
| practice and procedure, at a time when 
|legislatures are already overburdened 
with bills for proposed laws. 

The growth of statutory law in Rhode 
\Island is strikingly shown by the rela- 
tive sizes of the various digests of laws, 
or statutory. revisions, from 1798 down 
through 1822, 1844, 1857, 1872, 1882, 
1896, 1908; to the present revision of 
1923. Up to 1872 the size is such that 





Library-Index and File Cards, and filed for reference. 


Minnesota—Principal and Agent—Rights and Liabilities as to Third Parties— 
Powers of Agent—Loans—Authority to Receive Money— ‘ 

A mortgagee will not be held, as a matter of law, to have authorized a loan 
broker to collect installments of the principal of the loan, simply because~she 
was depending on having the payments made through him, as against a 
mortgagor and debtor who was not misled by the mortgagee’s action into 
believing that the broker had authority to act for her; but in such a case 
of equal innocence, the party holding the obligation of the other has the 
superior. right—Farnham v. Goldberg et ux. 


Oregon—Contracts—Rescission—Agreement to Rescind—Restoration of Con- 


The doctrine is well settled that when the parties to a contract agree to 
rescind the contract, there being no express stipulation with reference to pay- 
ment or payments already made thereunder, the law will imply a promise on 
the part of the vendor to refund such payment or payments to the purchaser, 
and the latter may maintain an action to recover back the same——Mascall 
v. Erikson et al. (Oreg. Sup. Ct.)—IV U.S. Daily, 2839, Dec, 21, 1929. 


struction to Give Validity and Effect to Contract— 

Contracts should be construed from the standpoint of the parties when 
they were contracting so as to give effect to all the provisions, if possible, 
always preferring that construction which renders the agreement legal rather 
than one which will make it void—Mascall v, Erikson et al. 
Ct.) —IV U. S. Daily, 2839, Dec. 21, 1929. 


Oregon—Vendor and Purchaser—Rescission of Contract—Agreement of Par- 
When the vendor and vendee have abandoned and rescinded a contract of 
suit for enforcement of the original contract, since the rescission abrogates 


his previously existing rights—Mascall v. Erikson et al. 


« 
Oregon—Vendor and Purchaser—Rescission of Contract—Agreement of Par- 


Where, under a contract for the purchase of 
the event of the default of the installments by.the vendee, the vendor shall 
take possession and “‘the rights of the vendee in said premises on account of 
payments made under saidvagreement sjould be subject to a settlement and 
liquidation by the parties thereto,” and upon default by the vendee the par- 


vendee shall relinquish all interest therein, no mention being made, however, 
the vendee is entitled to the return of the installments already paid after 


the deduction of a reasonable rental for the period 
Erikson et al. (Oreg. Sup, Ct.)—IV U. S. Daily, 2839, Dec. 21, 1929. 


Oregon—Equity—Penalties and Forfeitures—Intention of Parties— 

Equity is adverse to a forfeiture, and the intent to forfeit money paid on a 
contract of sale must clearly appear before the court will permit the vendor 
to retain both the money paid and the land which is the subject matter of 
the contract.—Mascall v. Erikson et al. 


of inherent rule-making power, no at- | 


was sought as might be the case with | 


In other words | 


at this point as to whether the future | 


Cine 2839) 


Purchase Contracts 


can be cut owt, pasted on Standard 


(Minn. Sup, Ct.)—IV U. S. 


Operation—Intention of Parties—~Con- 


(Orez. Sup. 


in a position to maintain an action or 


and each of the parties is returned to 
(Oreg. Sup. Ct.)—~* 


4 


land, it was stipulated that in 


shall regain possession and that the 
held: The contract was rescinded and 


involved—Mascall v. 


(Oreg. Sup. Ct.)—IV U. S. Daily, 


| one hand adequately sufficies to hold the} 
| book, which includes both text and index, | 
| but after that date, or beginning with 
1882, the books become too large for one 
hand, and from 1909 on, the imdex ap-| 
pears in a separate volume. Of the 
| 1898 pages in the General Laws of 1923 
about 200 are devoted directly to matters 
of practice in the various courts, and 
many more to procedure in special mat- | 
ters, such as liens, workmen’s compensa- 
| tion, appeals from town councils and 
from various boards and commissions. 
These matters will soon require a volume 
in themselves, to make room for the eyer 
growing body of substantive law, as they 
already have done ina number of other 
States. 


Expected Benefits 
Are Summarized 


“New problems are constantly arising 
which demand legislative attention, and 
the complexities ,of modern civilization 
call for many regulations. In an address 
delivered a few months ago, Dean Ros- 
}eoe Pound of the. Harvard Law School 

said: ‘It is easy to decry legislative law- 
making. It is easy to declaim against the 
“rain of law.” But legislative law-mak- 
ing is obviously the type of law-making 
of the maturity of the law. Just as the 
high powered motor vehicle of today re- 
quires us to mark out the middle of the 
road upon the pavement and to mark out 
zones of safety and street-crossings and 
turns, so the high pressure operations of 
modern business require lines to be laid 
out. and limits to be defined and permissi- 
ble courses of conduct to be indicated in 
advance by legislation rather than after 
| the event by_ judicial determination of 
| controversies.’ 7? (11 Virginia Law Reg. 
690, March, 1926.) 


Obviously if any subject or matter has 
crept into the field of legislative law- 
making that does not necessarily belong 
there, it is unduly adding to the legisla- 
tive burden, and requires time and con- 
, Sideration that might be given to matters 
| truly legislative. Summarizing the prac- 
| tical advantages of vesting in the courts 
‘the rule-making power: 


The courts are familiar with the re- 
quirements of practice and hence might 
be expected most efficiently to provide 
rules. 


The courts are continually im session 
| during the greater part of the year and 
| hence in a position to act without the de- 
|lay necessarily attendant upon legisla- 
| tive action. 

The courts could, and doubtless would 
apply the power, by constant supervision 
and speedy change when required, to 
| simplify and expedite litigation, thereby 
| applying one effective remedy for the 
| congestion of dockets, the delay of trials | 
and the requirements of extra judges. | 

The legislature and its committees | 
| might well be relieved of the substantial | 
| burden of legal - procedure legislation, 
| thereby enabling attention to the grow- 
ing and already voluminous matters of 
substantive law of great public and gen- 
eral importance and interest. 


Recommended Act 
Is Set Forth 


RECOMMEN DATION.—The judicial 
council recommends the enactment of the 
following act: 

An act to promote the speedy deter- 
mination of litigation upon the merits 
and in amendment of section 7 of chapter 
324 of the General Laws, entitled “Pro- | 
visions COmmon to the Supreme and Su- 

erior Courts and to the Justices 

hereof.” . 

It is enacted by the general assembly as 
follows: Sectiom 1. Section 7 of chapter 
824 of the General Laws, entitled ‘“Provi- 
sions Common to the Supreme and Superior’ 
Courts and to the Justices Thereof,” is 
hereby amended to read as follows: . 

“Sec. 7. Each of said courts, by a majority 
of its members, may from time to time make 
and promulgate rules for regulating practice 
and conducting business therein. The rules 
of the superior court shall be subject to 
the approval of the supreme court. Such 
rules, when promulgated, shall supersede 








j 
| 
/ 
| 





any statutory regulations enacted prior to| 
~ passage of this act with which they con- | 
ict. 

In prescribing such rules the said courts 
shall have regard to the simplification of the 
system of pleading, practice and procedure 
in said courts to promote the speedy deter- 





mination of litigation on the merits.” 

Sec, 2. This act shall take effect upon its 
passage, and all acts and parts of acts in; 
consistent herewith are hereby repealed, 


Recovery Is Allowed for Installments © 
Paid on Abandoned Purchase Contract — 


‘TODAY'S: “Hts met 
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Leaseholds © 


ge: 


Failzzre to Mention Paymerats in Agreernent to Rescind 
Land Traresaction Held to Justify Mccounting 


State of Oregon: 


The vendee, under a contract for the 
purchase of land, is entitled to the return 
of installments he has paid when the con- 
tract is rescinded by agreement of both 
parties and no mention is made of the in- 
stallmemts already paid, the Oregon Su- 
preme ~Court has held. 

The original contract had provided that 
upon default of payments by the vendee 
the vendor should be emtitled to the re- 
turn of the property, the court declared, 
and the rights of the vendee on account 
of the payments already made were to 
be subject to a settlement and liquida- 
tion by the parties. 

Upon default hy the vendee the parties 
agreed to the return of the property to 
the verndor and the relinquishment by the 
vendee of all interest therein, the court 
continued, no mention being made of the 
installments already made. Under such 
circumstances the law implies a promise 
on the part cf the vendor to refund such 

ayment or payments theretofore made 
by the purchaser, the court held, after 
deductimg a reasonable amount for the 
rental for the period involved. 

After such a rescission, the court held, 
neither of the parties is in a position to 
maintain an action or suit for the orginal 
contract since by the rescission the con- 
tract has been wholly abrogated and each 
of the parties is returmed to his previ- 
ously existing rights. 


Norbert H. M ASCALL 
v. 
Boyp L. ERIKSON ET AL. 
Oregon Supreme Court. 
No; 1293. 

Appeal from Grant County. 

WiILLtTAM Smith (ERRETT Hicks and 
EARE B. Moore on the brief) for the 
appellant. James T. Donatp (GEORGE 
H. CATTANACHand N1cHoO.s, HALLocK 
& DONALD on the brief) for the re- 
spondents. 


Opinion of the Cour 
Dec. 10, T929 


On June 28, 1920, plaintiff, Norbert H: 
Mascall, and defendants, Boyd L. Erikson 
and Sylvia M. Erikson, entered into a 
written agreement, by the terms of which 
defendants, for the consideration of $36,- 
009 to be paid to them by the said Mas- 
call, agreed to sell and convey unto him 
a certain tract of real prowerty therein 


idescribed, containing an acreage of 2,160 


acres. Plaintiff agreed to pay therefor 
as follows: $10,000 at the time of enter- 
ing into said agreement, and the remain- 
ing $26,000 to be paid im annual install- 


‘ments of $2,600 on the first day of No- 


vember of each year thereafter. The 
agreement provided that the purchaser 
should take immediate pessession of the 
premises, and would use said premises 
in a good and farmer-like manner; that 
he would so depasture the same as not to 
destroy the native grasses and range 
thereon, and would maintain the fences 
and maake, other improvements on said 
property as therein provided. It was fur- 
ther therein agreed as follows: That 
in case the said plaintiff should fail to 
make his payments as therein provided, 
or should fail to perform any and alk 
of the ,terms and conditions of his agree- 
ment, all his rights under the contract 
should be. terminated, amd the said de- 
fendants might enter without notice and 
take full and complete possession of all 
of said premises sold. and purchased, and 
that the rights of the plaintiff in said 
premises on account of payments made 
under said agreement should be subject 
to a settlement and liquidation by the 
parties thereto. 


Agreement Made 
To Abandon Contract 


It appears from the evidence that prior 
to Nov. 1, 1928, the plaimtiff (purchaser), 
who up to that time had paid to the de- 
fendants on the contract price of the land 
the sum of $12,066.70, motified the de- 
fendants that he was mot able to make 
further payments on the said contract, 
and, on said date, failed and refused to 
make any further payment; that after- 
wards, on Nov.2, 1923, the defendants 
commenced an action in ejectment to re- 
cover from plaintiff the possession of 
said premises, and such proceedings were 
had that by an agreement entered into 
between the plaintiff amd defendants, 
plaintiff restored to the defendants the 
possession of said premises. 

Thereafter, such further proceedings 
were had that it was decreed that there 
was due and owing the defendants from 
plaintiff on the contract set forth in the 
complaint and answer herein, the sim of 
$16,343.25, with interest thereon. It was 
further decreed that said contract be 
foreclosed, and that the plaintiff pay to 
the defendants within 90 days from the 
date thereof the said sum of $16,343.25, 
with interest thereon from June 28, 1920, 
at the rate of 6 per cent per annum; that 
upon such payment the defendants make 
and deliver to the plaintiff a good and 
sufficient deed, conveying to plaintiff the 
fee simple title to said property, and 
that im case the plaintiff failed to make 
such payment in full within such 90 days, 
said plaintiff should be barred and fore- 
closed of all right, title or interest in or 
to the said described premises. From 
such decree, appeal is taken to this court. 

HAMILTON, Act. J—F rom this record 
it will be seen that the question is pre- 
sented as to the rights accruing to these 
parties after entering into the agreement 
by which the defendants were restored 


|to the possession of the property there- 
|tofore contracted to be sold by them and 
| the pRaintiff relinquished his Said rights 


accruing under the original contract of 
sale. It will be observed that the writ- 
ten contract between the parties pro- 
vides that in the event of the purchaser’s 


|failure to make his payments as therein 


provided, or failure to perform any of 
the terms of his agreement, that his 
rights under the contract shall be ter- 
minated and the vendors are authorized, 
without notice, to take full and complete 
possession of the premises sold and pur- 
chased, and in such contingency the 
rights of the parties are provided for as 
follows: * 

“The rights of the second parties in 
said premises on account of payments 
made under this agreement shall be sub- 


|ject to settlement and liquidation by the 


parties hereto.” 

It conclusively appears from the evi- 
dence that, upon the failure of the pur- 
chaser to continue his payments under 
the contract, the vendors and purchaser 
mutually agreed that the property should 
be received by the vendors and that the 
purchaser should relinqwish all interest 
thereim. We find from the eyidence that 


Salem. 
the contract was to this extent rescinded 


and abandoned, without any oral agree-5 


ment made in regard to the payments 
which had been made upon the purchase 
price by plaintiff. It seems to be the 
theory of respondents that the contract 
of sale was unaffected thereby, and that 
they were in a position to recover the 
balance of the purchase price from the 
plaintiff; and the court, evidently acting 
upon that theory, gave the decree for 
this amount, with that of a strict fore- — 
closure, and this constitutes the question ~ 
of law which is esented to the court 
for determination. 

It will be necessary to refer to the 
terms of the written agreement upon 
that subject. The parties, by the hrase- 
ology used by them referring to the sub- 
ject, provide that in the event of failure 
on the part of the purchaser in making 
his payments, “that they shall be sub- 
ject to settlement and liquidation between 
the parties hereto.” It may be granted 
that just what was meant is to a certain 
extent uncertain and indefinite. The con- 
tract, however, should be construed from 
the standpoint of the parties when they 
were contracting, and so as to give effect 
to all the provisions, if possible, always 
preferring that construction which ren- 
ders the agreement legal rather than one 
which will make it void: Arment v. 
Yamhill County, 28 Or. 474, 43 P. 653; 
Lachmund v. Lope Sing, 54 Or. 106, 102 
P. 598. In Lachmund v. Lope. Sing, 
supra, the court says: 

“The general rule is that, where in a 
contract clauses. are repugnant and in- 
compatible, the earlier prevails, if the in- 
consistency be not so great as to avoid 
the instrument for uncertainty * * *, 
This rule is subject to the qualification, 
however, that the contract must be con- 
strued to effect the intention of the par- | 
ties as gathered from the entire instru- 
ment; and, if there are repugnant 
clauses, they must be reconciled, if pos- 
sible. The intent, and not the words, is 
the essence of every agreement if it can 
be ascertained therefrom.” 


Accounting Within 


Contemplation of Parties 

We conclude that there can be no other 
reasonable interpretation of this contract 
than that this provision referred to was 
inserted to provide for the contingency 
in which might possibly arise the failure 
of the purchaser to make his payments. 
as agreed, and that in the event thereof 
the parties had in mind that there should 
be an accounting, or, as is said im the 
agreement, a settlement or liquidation | 
with reference to the payments made by 
the purchaser. -So to construe the agree- 
ment is to give it legal effect, and this 
construction was apparently within the 
contemplation of the vendors and pur- | 
chaser. From the language used, when 
considered with reference to the subject 
matter of the agreement and the sur- 
rounding circumstances, it is manifest 
that it was not the intention of the par- 
ties, nor so understood, that in case of 
failure on the part of the purchaser in 
making all payments provided for in said 
agreement, that there should be a for- 
feiture of those paid. Such interpreta- 
tion is not in accordance with the tenor 
and purport thereof. The event has ha 
pened to which. reference was made in 
the contract; namely, the purchaser: has 
failed in his payment, and, following 
that, the parties have abandoned and 
rescinded the contract of sale so entered 
into. The defendants have had returned 
to them the property the subject of sale. 
This is the result of their mutual agree- 
ment. We deem the rule of law to be 
that when the vendor and vendee have 
abandoned and rescinded a.contract of 
sale entered into by them, that neither 
is in position to maintain action or suit 
for enforcement of the original contract, 
The rule applicable is that rescission 
abrogates the contract, not partially, but 
completely, and after a binding election 
to rescind, a party cannot insist on rights 
thereunder, but each of the parties is 
returned to his previously existing rights, 
(13 C. J, p. 623, section 683; 39 Cyc. 
1924, and cases cited.) It is said that 
a rescission must be ‘in toto.. A party 
cannot afirm a contract in part and 
repudiate it in part. He cannot accept 
the benefits on the one hand while he 
shirks its disadvantages on the other, 
(13 C., J., 623, section 682, cases cited.) 


Plaintiff Chargeable 
With Reasorzeable Rent 


The adjustment of the unsettled ac- 
counts existing arising from the trans- 
action of the vendors and vendee under 
the contract of sale hereinbefore. set 
forth is to be. had in consonance with 
the principles of equity. Equity is ad- 
verse to forfeiture, and the intent to 
forfeit money paid on a contract of sale 
must clearly appear before the court will 
permit the vendor to retain both the 
money paid and the land which is the 
subject matter of the contract. Frink y, 
Thomas, 20 Or. 265, 26 P. 717; Davis vy, 
Wilson, 55 Or. 403, 106 P. 795; Johnson - 
et al. v. Berns et al., 111 Or. 165, 209 
P. 94, 

The doctrine is well supported that 
when the parties voluntarily agree to 
rescind a contract, there being no ex- 
press stipulation with reference to pay- 
ment or payments already made there- 
under, the law will imply a promise on 
the part of the vendor to refund such 
payment or payments to the purchaser, 
and the latter may maintain an action 
to recover back the same, This rule ig 
well sustamed by. the cases cited. "There 
is, however, this qualification, that there 
must be deducted from such amount. al- 
lowed the purchaser such sum or sums 
as are in the nature of a just counter. 
claim against; the demand of the pur- 
chaser. In the instant case, it is deemed 
that plaintiff, in-the accounting, is p 
erly chargeable with the reasonab 
rental value of the said premises for the 
threg years so im his possession, which 
by court adjudges to be the sum of 

3,600, 


ties contains the following promise made 
on the part of the plaintif’ ; 
“The second party agrees that in the 
use and enjoyment of said’ premises 
which he has herein agreed to Forshee 
he will use the same in good and farmer. 
like manner, and will so depasture the 
same as not to permanently destroy the 
native grasses amd range thereon, ar 
that he will pasture and use the 
premises and grow crops thereon im the 
manner, and that the defendants, upon 
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Again, the comtract between the par. — 
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Pay Ranges From $6.75 to 

$20.70, According to Sur- 

vey of Establishments in 
23 Cities 


A survey of working conditions of 19- 
758 women. employed in 290 of the larger 

. general commercial laundries in 23 cities 
of 16 States, recently completed by the 
Women’s Bureau of the Department of 
Labor in cooperation with the Laundry- 
owners’ National Association, discloses 
acommon schedule of 48 hours and an 





income of between $15 and $20 per week | 


for over two-fifths of the women. 

Weekly incomes ranged from $6.75 to 
$20.70. 

Sanitary ) 
fairly satisfactory and protection against 
accidents provided by the majority of 
laundries, it is stated. The survey, 
which has not been published yet, is 
summarized in the following statement 
made public by the Bureau, Dec. 19: 

One of the major women employing in- 
dustries of the country is the laundry. 
The rapid growth of the laundry indus- 
try in size and efficiency and its impor- 
tance to the woman worker and to the 
public were considered to warrant a sur- 
vey, and with the cordial cooperation of 


the Laundryowners’ National Association |the next few months seems desirable, | 
-Such a survey was made and the report! Mr. Barnes stated in his letter to the} 
The | committee, requesting “any additional 


is in preparation for printing. 


_ Education 





| ness activity. 
} such 





Committee of Advisors Is Selected ~ 
To Watch Over Business Welfare) Names Commission 





Re! 48 Hours in Week Chairman “it National Conference Designates Group of On Hi 


140 Executives to Study Developments 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


taking ] 
tions and to carry into effect President 
Hoover’s plan to maintain normal busi- 
An average of about 50 
reports are being received daily, 
it was stated orally by the conference, 
and approximately 700 communications 
have arrived since the conference meet- 
ing Dec. 5. 


Many of these are of a general na- 
ture, offering cooperation for sustaining 
economic stability. Others announced 
plans to contribute to the situation 
through repair, replacement, and alter- 
ation work at this time, it was stated. 
Compilations of the amount of expendi- 


| tures represented by this work are being 
conditions were found to be | 


prepared for the purpose of determining 
the extent to which it has been stimu- 
lated since the conference, it was ex- 
plained. 


To determine the further steps to be | tion of Mutual Fire Insurance Companies, 


taken in carrying out the purposes of | 


the conference the latest information 
concerning business activities and the 
immediate outlook, Chairman Barnes 


members of the advisory | 
ao Semen oe a : | Face Brick Association. 


committee to report briefly on the situ- 


| 





ation in their respective fields as the 


Close observation of developments in 


study covers hours, earnings, working | new facts bearing on the situation cover- 


conditions, and certain personal informa- 


workers themsétves. 
Longer Hours in South 
Records were obtained from 


doing as a rule all varieties of work, in 
28 cities seattered throughout 16 States. 


The employes in these plants numbered | 


24,337, of whom 19,758, or 81.2 per cent, 
were women. For the study as a whole, 
Negroes composed a little more than one- 
fourth of the women employed. 
South more than 4 in 5 were Negroes, 
while on the Pacific coast there were but 
16 in a total of nearly 5,600 women. 
Taking the entire group of women, the 
most common schedule of weekly hours 
was 48. This was not typical of the 





In the | large 


up to Christmas Day.” 


“The desire is to obtain your comments, | | Ke ‘ 
: Saformation | National Coffee Roasters Association. 


in the light of the. best 


were not apparent on Dec. 5,” he said. 


steps to fortify their posi- {Picture ‘Producers and Distributors of 
| America, Inc. 


Jesse Herff, New York, N. Y., Associated | 


Dress Industries of America. 
Walker D. Hines, New York, N. Y., Cot- 


ton-Textile Institute, Inc. 


J. R. Histed, Chicago, Ill, National Au- 


| tomobile Dealers’ Association. 





ae 
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Rubber Industry 
Maryland Governor 





Relation of State to Univer- 
sity and Aided Colleges 
Will Be Studied by New 
Group of Seven 





State of Maryland: 
Annapolis, Dec. 20., 


Governor Ritchie has just announced | 


A. E. Horst, Philadelphia, Pa., Associated 'appdintment of the Maryland commis- 


General Contractors of America. 


C. E. Huff, Salina, Kans., Farmers Educa- 


| tional and Cooperative Union of America. 
|__ Charles D. Jaffee, New York, N. Y., New | State to hig 
York Clothing Manufacturers’ Exchange, Inc. | ree9mmendations of a policy for 1931. 
text of the announcement | 


Alba B. Johnson, Philadelphia, Pa., Rail- 


way Business Association. 


Carl A. Johnson, Madison, Wis., National 
Machine Tool Builders Association, 


Harold C. Keith, Brockton, Mass., National 
Boot & Shoe Manufacturers Association. 
George R. Keller, Detroit, Mich., United 


Typothetae of America. 


James S. Kemper, Chicago, Ill, Federa- 
H. S. Kissell, Springfield, Ohio, National 


Association of Real Estate Boards. 


Alfred B. Koch, Toledo, Ohio, National Re- 


tail Dry Goods Association. 


William C. Koch, St. Paul, Minn., American 


Wilfred Kurth, New York City, National 


| Board of Fire Underwriters. 
year closes. | 


L. P. Lewin, Cincinnati, Ohio, Retail Lum- 


|ber Dealers’ Association. 


Bernard Lichtenberg, New York City, As- 


sociation’ of National Advertisers, Inc. 


C. R. Lindback, Philadelphia, Pa., Inter- 


| national Association of Ice Cream Manufac- 
: | turers. 

( ; | ing developments as nearly as practicable | 
tion supplied by the women laundry | 


J. M. MeComb, New York City, Motor and 


| Equipment Association. 


Robert W. McCreary, Davenport, Towa, 


0. D. McGrew, Parkersburg, W. Va., &a- 


290 of | svailable in your industry, covering ANY | tional Association of Shoe Wholesalers 
the larger general commercial laundries, | significant changes and trends ,which| 4 — 


- McKinstry, Chicago, Ill., National 


| Association of Farm Equipment Manufac- 


Commercial organizations and trade turers. 


associations have been also approached | 
by the conference in reference to the ad- 
visability of undertaking immediate im- 


provement projects prior to initiation of | 


Spring. 


John H. Marshall, Minneapolis, Minn., Fed- 


| eral Wholesale Druggists Association. 


C. A. Mauk, New York City, National- 


; American Wholesale Lumber Association. 


Arthur J. May, Washington, D. C., Na- 


egnstruction programs in the | tional Hardware Association. 


F. A. Merrick, Pittsburgh, Pa., National 


“Repair and betterment work during Electrical Manufacturers Association. 


the intervening months have much im-| 
portance not only from the point of view | 


James Morrison, Toledo, Ohio, Glass Con- 


tainer Association of America. 


W. S. Moscrip, Lake Elmo, Minn., National 


of sustained employment and buying! Cooperative Milk Producers Federation. 


power—one of the major objectives of 


G. Barrett Moxley, Indianapolis, Ind., Na- 


country as a whole, but was the pre-|this organized effort which American) tional Wholesale Druggists Association. 


vailing schedule in the eastern and 
western sections, in which respectively 
44 and 96.5 per cent of the women were 
reported as having a schedule of 48 
hours. In the central or middle west- 
ern cities, about 41 per cent of the women 
had schedules of 50 and under 52 hours 
and in the southern cities about 41 per 
cent had schedules of over 50 and under 
54 hours. The most common daily sched- 
ules were found to be 9 hours, reported 
for 32 per cent of the women, and 8 
hours or less, reported for 30.3 per cent. 
Like weekly hours, the daily schedule 
varied widely in the different sections 
of the country. 


A half day on Saturday is less gen-| 


erally accepted in the laundry industry 
than in manufacturing. The compilation 
shows that-41:6 per cent of the women 
had a Saturday schedule of 8 to 10 hours. 
Conditions Also Vary 
Wage records were obtained for 19,180 
women, Over two-fifths of the white 
women earned $15 and under $20, the 
median—one-half earning more and one- 
half earning less—being $16.10. Almost 
three-fifths of the Negro women had 
earnings under $10, the median for all 
the women reported being $8.85. 


medians, $6.75 to $20.70 in a single in- 
dustry, is unusual and significant. 
Negro women from $6.75 to $17.50. 


laundries did their work also varied con- 
siderably. 
one-third of the laundries 


ers and more than one-half of those with 
hot tumblers and 11 per cent of those 


with drying rooms were equipped with | 


exhausts. 


Sanitary facilities were fairly satis- | 
factory, although only 27 laundries had | 


bubblers in which the water did not fall 
‘back on the orifice and more than a fifth 
used common drinking cups. 
of the plants had insufficient toilet ac- 
commodations. 

The majority of the laundries had pro- 


tection against accidents, with machines | ¢; 


well guarded and floors in good condition, 
but stairs were in bad repair 


was unsatisfactory in 76. 


Army Orders 


Col. Milton A. Elliott Jr. A. G. D., from 
Chicago, Ill., to Philippine Department. 

Capt. Harry R. Sepulveda, A. G. D., from 
Fort Sam Houston, Tex., to Philippine De- 
partment. 

The following officers of the Adjutant 
General’s Department, from the Philippine 
Department to Washington, D. £.:_Lt. Col. 
maeetes P. Palmer, Capt. Joseph P. Crom- 
well, 

Maj. Edward Roth Jr. A. G. 
Panama Canal 
ton, D. C. 

2d Lt. Ruby E. Hunter, Inf., to report 
for examination by Army retiring board at 
Fitzsimons General Hospital, Denver, Colo. 

Ist Lt. Ernest Alfred Eli Pratt, A. C. 
Res,, to active duty at Fort Sam Houston, 
Tex. Jan. 12 to June 30, 

Col, William H. Waldron, Inf., from Chief 
of Staff, Fifth Corps Area, to Militia Bu- 
reau, Washington, D. C. 





D., from 
Department to Washing- 


Col. Charles M. Bundel, F. A., detailed | 


Eighth Corps Area court of inquiry, vice 
Col. George G. Gatley, relieved. 

Maj. Richard G. Tindall, Inf., from in- 
structor Texas National Guard, Houston, 
Tex, to instructor Infantry School, Fort 
Benning, Ga. 

Ist Lt. Edward L. Fernsten, A. C., re- 
tired for disability incident to 
service. 

2d Lt. Donald Cornelius Walbridgé, A. 
C., resignation accepted. 

The following second lieutenants are 
transferred to the Air Corps and will re- 
main on present duties: Stuart G. McLen- 
ae John &. Mills, John A. Samford, Robert 

 ¥. Travis, F. A.; John T. Murtha Jr., Thomas 
W. Steed, Robert W. Warren, Harry E. Wil- 


gon, Inf.; John J. Morrow, Thayer S. Olds, 


C. A. C.; Robert F. Tate, Cav. 


Mstr, Sgt. William L. Howes, Ord., to be 


retired at Fort Rodman, Mass., and sent to 
his home. 

lst Lt. Halver H. Myrah, C. A. C., from 
Fort Totten, N. Y., to Kansas State Agri- 
cultural College, Manhattan, Kans. 

Mstr, Sgt. Thomas J. Meagher, to be re- 
tired at Fort Monmouth, N. J., and sent to 
his home. 





wa 


| tional Chain Store Association. 
For the 23 cities the range of the| 


The! 
medians of the white women were from | 
$11.95 to $20.70, and the medians of the | 


Lighting was satisfactory in| 
more than half of the plants, but in| 
visited no} 
means of artificial ventilation was found. | 
About 10 per cent of the laundries had | 
hoods with exhausts over their flat iron- | 





Two-fifths | 





active 


ro ‘ bie ae i. 
Pm Cm 


business men have undertaken at Presi- | 


B. J. Mullaney, Chicago, Ill., American 


dent Hoover’s request—but also in many | Gas Association. 


cases from ¢he point of view of ultimate 
economies and lowered production costs,” | 
Mr. Barnes said. 

“The applicability of the suggestion; 


V. M. O’Shaughnessy, New York, N. Y., 


Industrial Alcohol Institute, Inc. 


George D. Olds Jr., New York, N. Y., Asso- 


| ciated Grocery Manufacturers of America. 


Wilbur R. Orr, Danville, Il, National 


for immediate attention to repairs, bet-| Food Brokers Association. 


terments, and replacement work will | 
naturally vary greatly with different in- 
dustries, Each trade association is in! 
position to ascertain this for its industry | 


Frank C. Overton, New York, N. Y., Na- 


| tional Waste Material Dealers’ Association. 


G. R. Parker, New York, N. Y., American 


Exporters & Importers Association. 


A. C. Pearson, Ne~ York, N. Y., National 


and, in its own. way and through its own! pyblishers Association, Inc. 


channels, to bring the matter immediately | 


to attention of its members,” he added. 
The possibility of obtaining data to/| 
show prospective expenditures for re-| 


pair and betterment work for 1930, par-' s 
ticularly for the first three months, and | ~ 
comparative figures for 1929, as a guide Manufacturers’ 
| for later use, was also suggested by the | 


conference. 
Executives invited by the chairman to| 
serve on the business survey conference | 
committee are: | 
Robert M. Adair, Columbus, Ohio, Whole- 
sale Dry Goods Institute. | 
R. H. Aishton, Washington, D. C., Ameri- | 
can Railway Association. | 
William H. Albers, Cincinnati, Ohio, Na-| 


Dr. H, S. Baketel, Jersey 

American Pharmaceutical Manufacturing 
Association. 

A. C. Becken, Chicago, Ill, National 


Wholesale Jewelers Association. 


R. I. Bentley, San Francisco, Calif., Na- | 
we ! ? } tional Canners Association. | 
Conditions under which the women in| 


Eugene S. Berthiaume, Superior, Wis., Na- 





tional Association of Retail Grocers. 
Oscar Bledsoe Jr., 
Staple Cotton Association. 


C. E, Bockus, New York, N. Y., National | 


Pa., | : 
| Retail Coal Merchants Association. 


Coal Association. 
James B. Bonner, Philadelphia, 
American Iron & Steel Institute. 


W. A. Bonitz, Pittsburgh, Pa., National | 


Paving Brick Manufacturers Association. 
Thomas F. Branham, Eau Claire, Wis., 
National Wholesale Grocers Association. 


F. H. Brownell, New York, N. Y., Copper ly 
n 


Institute. 


Trowbridge Callaway, New York, N. Y., | 


Greenwood, Miss., 


S. B. Penick, New York, N. Y., American 


| Drug Manufacturers Association. 


George M. Petrie, Cadillac, Mich. * Na- 


tional Furniture Manufacturers Association. 


W. L. Petrikin, Denver, Colo., U. S. Beet 
ugar Association. , 
Charles Piez, Chicago, Ill., Shovel & Crane 
Association. 

Vincent L. Price, St. Louis, Mo., National 


| Confectioners’ Association. 

_W. F. Priebe, Chicago, Ill., U. S. Egg So- 
ciety. 

E. B. Reeser, Tulsa, Okla. American 


Petroleum Institute. 


A. Duncan Reid, New York, N. Y., Asso- 


ciation of Casualty and Surety Executives. 


Fred Reimer, East Orange, N. J., Amer- 


ican Road Builders Association. 


F. W. Reimers, Hammond, La., Southern 


City, N. J. Pine Association. 


F. B. Rentschler, New York, N. Y., Aero- 


Inc. 


Stanley Resor, New York, N. Y., American 


Association of Advertising Agencies. 


W. M. Ritter, Columbus, Ohio, National 


| Lumber Manufacturers Association. 


Thomas Roach, Oklahoma City, Okla., Na- 


tional Association of Retail Druggists. 


Paul Robertson, Indianapolis, Ind., Na- 


pene Association of Building Owners and 


Managers. 
Milton E. Robinson, Chicago, IIl., National 


J. Charles Ross, Kalamazoo, Mich., Na- 
tional Retail Hardware Association. 
L. W. Rowell, Chicago, Ill., National Fer- 


| tilizer Association. 
E. J. Russell, St. Louis, Mo., American | 


stitute of Architects. 


William Schlake, Chicago, IIl., 


Investment Bankers Association of America.|mon Brick Manufacturers Association of 
Mary P. Campbell, New York, N. Y., Music j America. 


Industries Chamber of Commerce. 


Berman Schoenfeld, Seattle, Wash., Na- 


W. W. Campbell, New Wilmington, Pa.,| tional Retail Furniture Association, 


National Builders Supplies Association. 

H. S. Chatfield, New York, N. Y., National 
Paint, Oil & Varnish Association. 

William F. Chew, Baltimore, Md.,* Na- 
onal Association of Builders’ Exchanges. 
W. L. Clause, Pittsburgh, Pa., Plate Glass 


( in 30! Manufacturers of America. 
plants and the construction of stairways! . 
| tional Metal Trades Association. 


W. W. Coleman, Milwaukee, 


Sidney M. Colgate, New York, N. Y., As- 


| sociation of American Soap & Glycerine 


Producers, Inc. 


_ Clarence L. Collens, Cleveland, Ohio, Na- | 
| tional Electrical Manufacturers Association. 


Howard Coonley, Boston, Mass., Valve & 
Fittings Institute. 

_F. D. Coppock, Greenville, Ohio, 
tional Sand and Gravel Association. 


R. F. Crow, Houston, Tex., National Cot- | 
| tonseed Products Association, Ine. 


J. S. Crutchfield, Pittsburgh, Pa., Ameri- 
can Fruit & Vegetable Shippers Association. 


Victor Culbertson, Silver City, N. Mex., | ‘ 
| Hardware Manufacturers Association. 


American-National Livestock Association. 

Victor Cutter, Boston, Mass, 

Paul C. Debry, New York, N, ¥., Silk As- 
sociation of America. 

George H. Dieter, Columbia, S. C., United 
States Fisheries Association, Ine. 

Gano Dunn, New York, N. Y., American 
Engineering Council. 

Frederick H, Ecker, New York, N. Y., As- 
sociation of Life Insurance Presidents. 

John E, Edgerton, Lebanon, TBenn., Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers. 

Clement Ehret, New York, N. Ye Office 


| Equipment Manufacturers’ Institute. 


Victor H. Elfendahi, Seattle, Wash., As- 
sociation of Pacific Fisheries. 


Elmer Erickson, Chicago, Ill, American 


Warehousemen’s Association. 

Gen, Otto H. Falk, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Willis R. Fisher, Peabody, Mass., Tan- 
ners’ Council of America. 

Chester Franzell, Pittsburgh, Pa., Na+ 
tional League of Commission Merchants. 

Frank S, Gates, Ardmore, Okla., American 
Wholesale Grocers Association. 

S. C. Gilmore, Philadelphia, Pa., National 
Glass Distributors Association. 

A. H. Geuting, Philadelphia, Pa., National 
Shoe Retailers Association. 

William Goldman, New York, _N. Y., 
Clothing Manufacturers Research Board. 

Otho Graves, Easton, Pq., National 
Crushed Stone Association. 


Thomas D. Green, New York, N. ¥., Améri- | 


can Hotel Association. 


A. F, Haines, Seattle, Wash., Pacifie For- | 


United | 


eign Trade Council. 
Ernest A, Hale, Boston, Mass., 
States Building and Loan League. 
Gen. James G, Harbord, New York, N. Y., 
Redio Corporation of America. 
C, F. Hervey, Detroit, 
and Supplies Association, 


Will H. Hays, New York, N. ¥., Motion 


SS an 


Wis., Na- 


Mich., National Pipe | 










Seymour N. Sears, New York, N. Y., Na- 
tional Council of Traveling Salesmen’s As- 
sociations of America. 

Walter L. Seelback, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Frank A. Seiberling, Barberton, Ohio, 
Rubber Manufacturers Association, Ine. 

J. N. Shannahan, Omaha, Nebr., American 
Electric Railway Association. 

J. W. Shorthill, Omaha, Nebr., Farmers 
National Grain Dealers Association. 

Franklin Simon, New York, N. Y., Gar- 


}ment Retailers of America. 


M. S, Sloan, New York, N. Y.,. National 
Electric Light Association. 
E. L. Smith, Chicago, Ill., National Asso- 


| ciation of Retail Clothiers and Furnishers. 
Na- 


Frank H. Smith, New York, N. Y., Port- 
land Cement Association. 

F. S. Snyder, Boston, Mass., Institute of 
American Meat Packers. 

Carl G. Stoddard, Cedar Rapids, 
National Restaurant Association. 

J. E. Stone, New Britain, Conn., American 


Iowa, 


Henry Stude, Chicago, Ill., American 
Bakers Association. : 

John A. Sweetser, New York, N. Y., In- 
owe of Carpet Manufacturers of America, 
nc. 

Louis J. Taber, Columbus, Ohio, The Na- 
tional Grange. 

John D. Tennant, Longview, Wash., West 


| Coast Lumbermen’s Association. 


F, L. Thompson, Shelbyville, Ind., Ameri- 
can Industrial Lenders’ Association. 

Sam H. Thompson, Chicago, Ill., Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation. 

Adam Trieschmann, Chicago, Ill., Home 
Modernizing Bureau of the National Busi- 
ness Industries, Inc. 

Col. George D. Walbridge, Detroit, Mich., 
Walbridge, Aldinger Company. 

H. B. Walker, New York, N. Y., American 
Steamship Owners Association. 

Van A. Wallin, Chicago, Ill., National Hair 
& Jute Felt Manufacturers Association. 

8S. D. Warriner, Philadelphia, Pa. 

John H. Whitehead, Chicago, Il. 

A. D, Whiteside, New York, N. Y., Wool 


| Institute, Ine. 


Lawrence Whittey, Chicago, Ill., National 
Assoé¢iation of Credit Men. 

Salmon W. Wilder, Boston, Mass., Manu- 
facturing Chemists Association of United 


States. 

E. S. Williamson, Philadelphia, 
United States Fisheries Association. 

S. L. Wilson, Holyoke, Mass., American 
Paper and Pulp Association. 

W. W. Wood, Decatur, Ul., American In- 
stitute of Steel Construction, Inc. 

Robert O. Woodruff, Atlanta, Ga., Ameri- 
ean Bottlers of Carbonated Beverages. 

Otto D. Wormser, New York, N. Y., Na- 
tional Jewelers Boards of Trade. 

A. A. Zinn, Kansas City, Mo., Mortgage 
Bankers Association. 





Com- | 


|Mr. Stewart Completes 


Pa., 


Labor Statistics for 40 years or more. 


{sion on higher education in accordance 
} with an act of the 1929 legislature to 


make a oe of the relation of the 


The full 
follows: 


The relationship between the State} 


on the one hand and the ‘University of 
Maryland and the various State-aided 
colleges on the other, has presented 
difficult questions for a good many years. 


Different opinions have existed as to} 


what the university’s scope of develop- 
ment should be, and on one occasion, at 


jleast, these led to a serious division 


in the legislature. 

Our public school system has been 
placed upon a sound and well under- 
stood basis. The policies behind that 
system, including the equalization fee, 


provisions for teacher training and other | 
|important matters have been settled, so 
| that the future of our public schools 
'@ principally a question of administra- | 


tive and executive efficiency. 


Policy to Be Mapped 
At the last legislature it seemed to 


|me that the time had come when the 


State’s policy towards higher education 
should be similarly established, and that 


ja future program for carrying out such 


policy, say for the next 5 or 10 years 
should, as far as possible, be mapped 
out. This would involve the future needs 
of the University of Maryland. during 
such period, and if accepted it ought 
to eliminate controversies in - future 
legislatures as to tRe budget require- 
ments of the university in all its de- 
partments, both at College Park and in 
Baltimore City, and including, of course, 
the university hospital. 

Such a study would also consider the 
State’s future relationship to the sev- 
eral State-aided colleges, such as St. 
John’s, Washington, Western Maryland, 
The Johns Hopkins and others, and their 
status, financial and otherwise, with re- 
gard to State~help. 

The plan of making the Johns Hopkins 
University a graduate institution may 
also have considerable effect on the other 
colleges of the State, and on the facili- 
ties whieh the State should afford in 
furnishing under-graduate education. 

. With the purpose of having a gompre- 
hetisive study of this kind made, I con- 
ferred with Dr. Lewellys F. Barker and 
others as to the lines it should take and 
then prepared a bill which was introduced 
in the legislature and duly passed, pro- 
viding for the appointment of the Mary- 
land commission on highé#education. 

SThis was CWapter 56 of the Acts of 
1929, and it authorized the governor to 
appoint a commissign of seven members 
to report-to the governor and the fJegis- 
lature of 1931, its recommendations. 

After a great deal of consideration, I 
have selected a commission which I feel 


| is excellently equipped for this important 


work, and which is composed of practical 
people who will approach the problems 
in a broad and constructive way, and 
who, at the same time, are not likely to 
make recommendations which are too 


| nautical Chamber of Commerce of America, | advanced or too extensive for. this State 
} and its taxpayers to meet. 


The members of this commission will 
be as follows: George M. Shriver, vice- 
president, Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, 
Baltimore; Dr. Lewellys F. Barker, Balti- 


| more: Judge Eli Frank, Baltimore; Miss 


Lavinia Engle, director of the Maryland 
League of Women Voters, Forest Glen, 
Montgomery County, Md.; Morton M. 


| Prentis, president, First National Bank, 


Baltimore; M. Ernest Jenkins, Baltimore; 
William Stanley, Laurel. 

I have asked Mr. Shriver to arrange 
for the first meeting at some convenient 
time and place. 





42d Year With Bureau 





Ethelbert Stewart, whose nomination 
as Commissioner of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, Department of Labor, has just 
been confirmed by the Senate, has been 
with the Bureau of Labor Statistics 42 
years, it was stated orally at the Depart- 
ment Dec. 19. He has been’ head of the 
Bureau since August, 1920. Mr. Stewart 
came to the Bureau two years after it 
was established in 1885, it was stated. 

Harry E. Hull, Commissioner Generai 
of the Bureau of Immigration, whose 
nomination to succeed himself has also 
been confirmed by the Senate, has been 
with the Bureau, as its head, since May, 
1925, it was stated. 

Mr. Stewart is one of nine men who 
have been in the service of the Bureau 


The other eight are Charles E. Baldwin, 
Assistant Commissioner; J. C. Bowen, 
chief statistician; W. A. Bevard, De- 
partment of Labor physician; N. C. 
Adams, economist; M. F. Hobbs, re- 
search investigator; H. L.,.&mith, re- 
search investigator; L. E. Tilden, re- 
search investigator; and C. F. Warren, 
assistant editor. Three of the men, Mr. 
Hobbs, Mr. Smith, and Mr. Tilden, are 
still doing active field work, while four 
of the nine have reached retirement age 
and have been granted extensions. 


Navy Orders 


Lt. (jg) Norman J. Habel, det. 
Base, New London, Conn,; to Asiatic Sta- 
tion. 

Lt. (jg) Byron C. Wanglin Jr., det. U. 8. 


S. Hulbert about Dec. 28; to resignation ac- 


cepted effective Feb. 28. 
Ens. Van. L. Wangelow, det. U. 8. S. Dale; 
to resignation accepted effective Feb. 8. 
Ens. 


Div. 3. 


Lt. (jg) Ralph C, Boren (M. C.), resigna- 
to con- 


tion accepted Oct. 29 cancelled; 
tinue duty Nav. Hosp., San Diego, Calif. 


Ens. Chasles A. Meeker (S. C.), det. U. 8. 
S. New Mexico about Feb. 10 to Asiatic Sta- 


tion. 

Chf. Bosn. James C. Legg, det, Rec. Ship, 
San Francisco, about Dec. 26; to U. 8. 
Undaunted. 


Chf. Bosn. Andrew N. Anderson, det. U. 
28; to Rec. 


S. 8S. Undaunted about Dec, 
Ship, San Francisco, Calif, 


gher Eduéation| 





r education and report | 








Subm. 


ohn R. Waterman, det. Subm. Base, 
New London, Conn., about Dec. 18; to Subm. 





N ational Defense 





Topical Survey of Federal Government ’ 


Information on Rubber Output 
and Trade Provided to Industry 





Surveys Made of Foreign Markets and of Conditions 
Affecting Domestic Manufacturers 





Topic 1—Industry:. Rubber Products 





' In .this series of articles present- 
ing @ topical survey of the Govern- 
ment are shown the practical con- 
tacts between divisions and Bureaus 
irrespective of their place in the ad- 
ministrative organizations. The pres- 
ent series deals with Industry. 


By Everett G. Holt, 
Chief, Rubber Division, 
Department of Commerce, 


HE value of rubber goods produced 
in the United States averages 
$1,000,000,000 annually. Over 140,- 

000 wage earners are employed in 
rubber manufacturing. ~-Our consump- 
tion of crude rubber now reaches 
nearly 500,000 tons a year. All of 
this raw material has to be imported; 
no rubber is produced locally. 

Rubber tires are essential to the 
operation of motor vehicles which play 
such an important part in our modern 
economic system. The number of deal- 
ers engaged in tire distribution alone 
is nearly 100,000. American exports 
of manufactured rubber goods amount 
to about $75,000,000 annually. These 
facts indicate the importance of rub- 
ber and of the rubber industry to the 
United States. 

* *” 

Prior to 1921 no Federal agency was 
constituted to furnish information of 
interest to the rubber trade. The Bu- 
renu of the Census, Depertment of 
Commerce, issued reports of domestic 
production of rubber goods once every 
five years; the Bureaw of Plant In- 
dustry, Department of Agriculture, 
maintained reference files on rubber- 
producing plants and nae Serene 
bulletins and annual reports of the 
Income Tax Unit of the Treasury De- 
partment contained data indicative of 
the general state of prosperity in the 
industry. 

The Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Commerce, Department of Com- 
merce, published summary monthly 
figures of total exports of 14 classes 
of rubber products, and detailed an- 
nual statistics of such exports by 
countries of destination, besides occa- 
sionally publishing notes on foreign 
markets for rubber products reported 
by foreign officers of the Department 
of Commerce and the Department of 
State. 

_s ¢ *& 

HE rubber division of the Bureau 

of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, established in August, 1921, 
has become the Government center 
for economic information about rubber 
and the trade in manufactured rttbber 
products. 

Its functions divide naturally along 
three lines: (a) Supplying accurate 
information about sources, imports, 
exports, stocks and consumption of 
rubber, gutta percha, balata and allied 
gums, and the movement of these com- 
modities in world commerce; (b) fur- 
nishing American exporters of rubber 
products (tires and inner tubes, rub- 
ber boots and shoes, rubber belting, 
hose and packing, soles and heels, wa- 
ter bottles, gloves, toy balloons, eras- 
ers, etc.) with information concerning 
foreign trade in these products, com- 
petition from foreign exporters, and 
foreign market analyses; and (c) con- 
ducting special domestic surveys to 
determine facts of importance to the 
industry. . 

* * & 

Thesrubber division was organized 
as one of the commodity divisions of 
the Department of Commerce at the 
instigation of the rubber industry, and 
it has enjoyed full cooperation and 
the best counsel from the industry and 
its various trade associations. 

The division serves as the connect- 
ing link between rubber trading and 


manufacturing interests and those 
Government depdrteveats which have 
occasional need of establishing con- 
tact with the industry. 

* * 


THE crude rubber activities: of the 

rubber division have helped to cor- 
rect popular misunderstanding of the 
rubber situation by furnishing official 
data to rubber manufacturers, import- 
ers, dealers, and brokers. The di- 
vision circulates official information 
concerning United States rubber im- 
ports and reexports, world rubber 
production, consumption and _ stocks, 
rubber production’ possibilities and 
acreage planted with rubber, through- 
out the world, and other current 
news affecting world trade in the 
commodity. 

During the restriction period (1922- 
28) it acted as a clearing house for 
information concerning the operation 
and effects of this attempt to regulate 
rubber production. | 

* 


The Crude Rubber News Letter of 
the division has proved to be a pop- 
ular service as evidenced by the dis- 
tribution of about 1,000 copies of each 
issue. 

Through this and similar circulars, 
trade statistics, reviews of market 
developments, and current news items 
are made promptly available to the 
public. 


* * * 


AN IMPORTANT service established 

through the cooperation of the 
Department of State enables the 
American trade to estimate arrivals 
of rubber at United States poris a 
month in advance and also te calcu- 
late accurately the quantity of rubber 
afloat for the United States at the 
end. of each month. 


Cabled reports furnished by Amer- 
ican consular officers, stating the 
amount of rubber invoiced weekly for 
shipment to the United States from 
chief producing and trading centers, 
are in the hands of local manufac- 
turers and dealers on Wednesday of 
each week before the opening of the: 
Rubber Exchange. 

=~ * * 

A complete series of seven reports 
on the rubber-producing possibilities 
of foreign. countries was prepared and 
published as a result. of the crude- 
rubber survey authorized by the Six- 
ty-seventh Congyess. These reports, 
consisting of 1,625 pages of printed 
data, are generally recognized as an 
invaluable source of information on 
the subject. 

Investigations on which these re- 
ports are based were made by special- 
ists employed by the Department of 
Commerce and the Department of 
Agriculture and directed by a special 
crude rubber section of the rubber 
division. 

oa * * 

ACH report contains information 

concerning the various factors 
which need to be considered by a com- 
pany proposing to engage in planta- 
tion production of rubber. Among 
these are conditions of soil, climate, 
rainfall, labor, attitude of govern- 
ments toward American plantation 
investments, history of the plantation 
industry, etc. 

The published findings covered pro- 
ducing countries in the Middle East, 
Philippine Islands, Amazon Valley, 
other tropical American countries, 
ar® Africa, while a supplemental re- 
port on marketing of crude rubber 
throughout the world served as the 
medium for collating world statistics 
on crude rubber so as to give quasi- 
official standing to statistics previ- 
ously highly decentralized by sources 
and languages. All these reports may 
be purchased from the Government 
Printing Office at Washington. 


In the second article under the subtopic “Rubber' Products,” to be printed 
in the issue of Dec. 28, Everett G. Holt, chief of the rubber, division, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, will continue his discussion of the work of the division. 





Coast Guard Orders 


The following is a complete record of | 
permanent changes in assignments, re-| 


tirements, promotions, appointments, etc., 
occuring among the commissioned and 
warrant personnel .of the Coast Guard 
for the week ended Dec. 18. 


Lt. C. W. Lawson, detached Champlain, 
New York, N. Y., assigned executive officer, 
Tucker, New London, Conn., effective Jan. 


Lt. N. M. Nelson, detached U. S. Naval 
Air Station, Pensacola, Fla., assigned Coast 
Guard aviator in command of Aviation Unit, 
at Section Base 7, Gloucester, Mass. 


Lt. (T) L. M. McCluskey, detached Tucker, 
New London, Conn., and placed on waiting 
orders, effective Dec, 31, 1929. 3 

Bosn. Frank Rados, detached Cartigan and 
assigned as Officer in Charge of the Cuya- 
hoga, both patrol boats attached to Section 
Base 2, Stapleton, S. I., N. Y. 

Bosn. (L) Everett J. Clemons, detached 
Thunder Bay Island Station und assigned 
as Officer in Charge, Pointe aux Barques 
Station, both stations in the Ninth Dis- 
trict. 

Bosn. (L) Vincent O, Coste, retired, on 
Dec. 5, who has been Officdr in Charge, Sul- 
livan’s Island Station, Seventh District. 

Bosn. (T) Daniel J. Murphy, Section Base 
2, Stapleton, S. 1, N. Y., assigned as watch 
and éxecutive officer of the Cuyahoga, at- 
tached to that base. : 

Bosn. (T) George W. Kaler, Section Base 
2, Stapleton, S. I, N. Y¥., assigned as watch 
and. executive officer of the Cahoone. 

Bosn. (T) Oliver Rahle, detached as Offi- 


cer in Charge, Cuyahoga, Section Base 2, 


Stapleton, 8S. L, Y., and assigned to 
duty at Section Base 2. 
Mach. Charles P. Moffett, detached from 


further duty on the Cartigan, Section Base 
N. Y., and assigned to 


2, Stapleton, S. 1, 
dyty at Section Base 2. 


Pay Clerk Meyer Robbins, detached Sec- 
» and as- 


tion Base 2, Stapieten. 8.1, N. 
signed Modoc, ilmington, N. © 
Resignation Pay Cler 
Modoc, 
tive Jan, 10, 1930. 


Pay Clerk (T) Richard,Hewitt, Manning, 
Norfolk, Va,, detached and assigned Sec- 
8.) tion Base 4, New London, Conn., effective | 


Jan. 3, 1930. 


Pay Clerk (T) Linnie Thompson, detached 
London, Conn., and as- 


Section Base 4, New n 
signed Manning, Norfolk, Va, 





(T) Cecil C, Drake, 
ilmington, N. C., accepted, effec- 





State Books and 
Publications 


these publications 


de- 


Information 
may be obtained by writing to the 
partments in the State given below, 
Iowa—A New Feeding Method and Stand- 
ards for Fattening Young Swine, John 


regarding 


Mareus Evvard. Research Bulletin No. 
118, Ames, Iowa, 1929: f 


| Ohio—Ohio Food, Dairy and Drug Laws, 


Also Sanitary Inspection, Weights and 
Measures, Narcotic and Cold Storage 
Laws, Department of Agriculture, Divi- 
sion Foods and Dairies, Columbus, 1927. 


Massachusetts—Annual Report of the Met- 
ropolitan District- Commission, Public 
Document No, 48, 1928. 

Massachusetts—Annual Report of the Com- 
missioner of Insurance, Part II, Life, Mis- 
cellaneous, Assessment and Fraternal In- 
surance, Department of Banking and In- 
surance, Public Document No. 9, 1928, 

Ohio—Ohio Food, Dairy and Drug Laws, 
Also Sanitary Inspection, Weights and 
Measures, . Narcotic and Cold Storage 
Laws, Department of Agriculture, Divi- 
sion Foods and Dairies, Columbus, 1927. 

Virginia—Department of Prohibition, Elev- 
enth Report, Division of Purchase and 
Printing, Richmond, 1929. | : 

Georgia—Industrial Commission’s Fifth and 
Sixth Annual Reports, Administering the 
Georgia Workmen’s Compensation Act 
and Rules and Regulations of the Indus- 
trial Commission. 


Georgia, 1927. 


Georgia—Biennial Report of Georgia De- 
Eugene Tal- 
Quarterly Bulle- 


partment of Agriculture, 
madge, Commissioner. 
tin, Serial Number 118. 


Connecticut—Report of the Treasurer, Pub- 
lic Document No. 10, Published by the 


State, Hartford, 1929. 


North Dakota—Insurance Manual, Rules and 
Rates and Workmen’s Compensation Act. 
North Dakota Workmen’s Compensation 


Bureau, No. 11, Fargo, 1929. 
West Virginia—Geological 
Map 1 and 11 of 


Charge, 1929, 


Tennessee-—House Journal of the Sixty- 
sixth General Assembly, Bert C. Dedman, 
Chief Clerk, Howard L, Savage, Asst. 


Clerk, Kingsport, Tennessee, 1929, 





Bucky, Gustav. 








Supervised by Depart- 
ment of Public Printing, State Capital, 


Survey Map, 
‘ocahontas County, 
David B. Reger, Assistant Geologist in 


Books 


New Books Received 
, —by— 
Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library 
of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 
eign languages, official documents 
and children’s books are excluded. 
Library of Congress card number 
is at end of last line. 


Allier, Raoul Scipion Philippe. . The 
mind of the savage, translated by .. . 
301 p. N. Y., Harcourt, 1929. 29-22416 


American machinist. Shop and plant short- 
cuts—a collection of handy kinks and 
ideas for and by men in the metal-working 
and mechanical industries—reprinted 
from American machinist, 254 p., illus. 
N. Y., McGraw-Hill, 1929. 29-22385 

American schoél of classical studies at 
Athens. Corinth; results of excavations 
conducted by the American school of 
classical studies at Athens, v. 1, illus. 
Cambridge, Mass., Pub. for the Amer. 
school of classical studies at Athens, Har- 
vard univ. press, 1929. 29-22412 

Andrews, Loring. The horizon chasers; a 
tale of two romantic vagabonds who 
played their*way. around the world on a 
tune, by... 311 p. .N. Y., J. H. Sears & 
co., 1929. 9-22823 

Ault, Clare A. By way of illustration; a 
collection of stories, illustrations, and 
analogies for preachers, by . @.; with a 


. — by the Rev. P. H. Rogers. 164 p. 
ondon, A. R. Mowbray & co.,‘1928. 
; 29-22821 


Bercovici, Konrad. The crusades, by .. . 
314 p., plates. N. Y., Cosmopolitan, 1929. 
29-22811 
The romance of dedica- 
133 p., illus. London, 
29-22822 

Grenz ray thepapy, by . . » 
with contributions by Dr. Otto Glasse 
and Dr. Olga Becker-Manheimer; trans- 
lated by Walter James Highman. 170 p., 
illus. N. Y., Macmillhn, 1929. 29-22381 
Bunce, Elmer Wayland. The Bunce-Kanouse 
full denture technic, by ... 86 p., illus. 
Chicago, Research and educational di- 
vision of Coe laboratories, 1929, 29-22379 


Burt, Henry Jackson. Steel construction; 
a text and reference book covering the 
design of steel framework for buildings, 
by ... 396 p., illus. Chicago, Amer. 
technical society, 1930. 29-22387 

Carlyle, Thomas. The best of Carlyle, se- 
lected essays and passages, edited with 
introduction and notes by Herbert Le 
Sourd Creek. (Nelson’s English series; 
general editor, E. Bernbaum.) 534 p. 
N. Y., Nelson, 1929. 29-22395 

Clemenceau, Georges Eugene Benjamin. In 
the evening of my thought, by... .; trans- 
lated by Charles Miner Thompson and 
John. Heard, jr. 2 v. Boston, Houghton, 
1929. 29-22819 

Coblentz, Stanton Arthur.. The wonder stick, 
by . .., illustrated by S. Glanckoff. 309 p. 
N. Y., Cosmopolitan, 1929. ~ 29-22397 

Conkling, Mrs. Grace Walcott (Hazard 
Witch, and other poems, by... 84 
WN. Y., Knopf, 1929. 29-22827 

Cortez, Edmund Arthur. Project speaking 
for secondary schools and colleges, by... 


Browne, Charles. 
tions, By... 
Talbot & co., 1928. 


o. 
p. 


288 p. Boston, Mass., Expression co. 
1929. 29-22394 
Creel, Herrlee Glessner. Sinism; a study 


of the evolution of the Chinese world- 
view, by... (Thesis (Ph. D.)—University 
of Chicago, 1929.) 127 p. Chicago, Open 
court, 1929 29-22818 
Cunningham, Christy... .. The road around 
the world, by ... (The Stratford poets.) 
77 p. Stratford co., 1929. 29-22880 
Deachman, Thomas Wilsen. Suppression 
disease and its ¢éonsequences, by... ? 
p. Chicago, The Auto-bio-chemic labora- 
tory, 1929. 29-22383 
Doumette, Hanna Jacob. The sun of higher 
understanding, by ...181 p. Boston, The 
Christopher pub. house, 1929. 29-22400 
Franklin, William Suddards. Engineering 
mechanics, by ... and Zenas R. Bliss. 
v. 1, illus. Lancaster, Pa., Franklin and 
Charles, 1929. 29-22384 
Gallery, Mrs. Mary (Onahan). Life of Wil- 
liam J. Onahan; stories of men who made 
Chicago, by ... plates. 74 p. Chicago 
Loyola univ. press, 1929. 29-22411 
Greig, Edward A. Pitfalls of the chess-* 
board, by... A new ed,, rev. by W. A. 
Fairhurst, with introductory notes and 
many fresh examples. 109 p., illus. Phila- 
delphia, McKay, 1929. 29-22825 
Hindus, Maurice Gerschon. Humanity up- 
rooted, by .. drawings by Arthur 
Hawkins, jr. 369 p. N. Y., J. Cape and 
H. Smith, 1929. 29-22409 
Huneker, James Gibbons. Essays by .. ., 
selected with an introduction by H. L, 
Mencken. 492 p. N. Y., Scribner, 1929. 
29-22833 
Highway curves, by 
. 47 p. N. Y., Wiley, 1929. 29-22386 
Jaszi, Oszkar. The dissolution of the 
Habsburg monarchy, by Oscar Jaszi. 488 
p. (Studies in the making of citizens.) 
Chicago, The Uni. of Chicago press, 1929. 
29-22812 
Khun de Prorck, Byron. Mysterious Sahara, 
the land of gold, of sand, and of ruin, by 
. ++, With 41 illustrations. 348 p., plates. 
Chicago, Reilly & Lee co., 1929. 29-22413 
Knight, Clayton. Pilots’ luck, drawings by 
. +; With excerpts from stories by Elliott 
White Springs, Captain A. Roy Brown, + 
Floyd Gibbons, Norman S. Hall. 170 p. 
Philadelphia, McKay, 1929. 29-22814 
Kramer, Morris. The song of the optimist, 
by Mark Garrison, pseud., illustrated by 
Ben Lassen. 193 p., illus. N. Y., Hurst, 
1929. 29-22831 


Ives, Movant Chapin. 


Government Books 
and Publications 





Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated exclu- 
sive of postage, from the Inquiry Divi- 
sion of The United States Daily. The 
Library of Congress card numbers are 
given. In ordering, full title, and not 
the card numbers, should be given. 

Annual Report of the Secretary of War, 
1929. Apply at War Department. 

‘. (8-15847) 

Summary of Accident Investigation Re- 


ports—No. 40. Bureau of Safety, Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. Apply at 
Bureau. (A20-942) 


Plants—Price List 44, 22nd Edition. Free 
at Superintendent of Documents. 
(26-26172) 
Annual Report of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, Fiscal Year Ended June 30, 1929. 
Price, 25 cents. (15-26727) 
Third Annual Report of the Federal Radio 
Commission to the Congress of the United 
States. Price, 35 cents. (27-277381) 
Sixteenth Annual Report Public Utilities 
Commission, District of Columbia, 1928. 
Price, 20 cents. (14-30633 ) 
Annual Report of the United States Civil 
Service Commission, Fiscal Year Ended 
June 30, 1929. Price, 15 cents (4-18119) 
Power Laundyies and Dyeing and Cleaning 
Esteblishments—Census of Manufactures, 
1927, Bureau of the Census, United 
States Department of Commerce. Price, 
5 cents. (27-26931) 
Air Traffic Rules—Aeronautics Bulletin No, 
15. Aeronautics Branch, United States 
Department of Commerce. Free at Aero- 
nautics Branch. 29-27577 
Survey of Current Business, December, 
1929—No. 100. Issued by Bureau of the 
Census, United States Department of 
Commerce. Subscription price, $1.50 per 
year. (21-26819) 
Monthly Weather Review, September, 1929, 
Volume 57, Number 9. Weather Bureau, 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
Subscription price, $1.50 per year. 
(Agr. 9-990) 
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Agriculture 


. World Wheat Crop 
530,000.000 Bushels 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: SATURDAY, DECEMBER 21, 1929 


World Crops 


Acreage Planted to Winter Wheat 
_ Found to Show Only Slight Increase 


Smaller Than in 1928 Condition of Crop as of Dec. 1 Better Than Last Year, Says 
Chairman of Crop Reporting Board | 


Gains in Europe, Asia and 
Afriea Offset by Large 
Deficiencies in Australia 
And Argentina 


The wheat crop of-the world, exclusive 
of Russia and China, is estimated at 
530,000,000. bushels less than last year, 
in the report of Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, just made public by the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

In Europe, 24 wheat-growing countries 
estimate a gain of 400,000 bushels. 
Production in both North Africa and 
Asia is larger than last year. In Aus- 
tralia and Argentina the harvest is ex- 
pected to be 300,000,000 bushels under 
last year’s crop. 


Estimate of World Crop 


The full text of the report follows: 

The 1929 world wheat crop in countries 
other than Russia and China has been 
estimated at 3,400,000,000 bushels against 
3,930,000,000 bushels in 1928 on the basis 
of reports received by the foreign serv- 
ice of the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics. 


The- production in 36 foreign countries 
totals 2,306,719,000 bushels against 2,- 
571,130,000 bushéls in the same coun- 
tries in.1928. The production in 24 Eu- 
ropean countries has been reported at 
1,385,895,000 bushels which is about 400,- 
000 bushels greater than in 1928. The 
increase is in the deficit countries, the 
four surplus producing countries of the 
Dantbe basin showing a decrease of 
nearly 68,000,000 bushels. 


Production in four north African 
countries and four Asiatic countries is 14 
and 11 per cent respectively above 1928. 

Harvesting has not been completed in 
the Southern Hemisphere but weather 
and crop reports received in this Bureau 
indicate that the wheat crops of Au- 
stralia and Argentina probably will be 
less than 300,000,000 bushels as com- 
pared with 500,000,000 bushels har- 
vested in 1928. 


Productions of Other Grains 


The 1929 rye production in 22 Euro- 
pean countries has been reported at 884,- 
259,000 bushels against 887,364,000 bush- 
els in 1928. 


The 1929 barley production in 34 for- 
eign countries is reported to be 1,082,- 
380,000 bushels compared. with 1,057,- 
628,000 bushels in 1928. The 24 Euro- 
pean countries so far reported show a 
production of 737,680,000 bushels this 
year against 679,367,000 bushels last 

ear. 

The 1929 oats crop in 30 foreign coun- 
tries now stands at 2,109,586,000 bushels 
against 2,168,780,000 bushels in 1928. The 
crop in the 23 European countries so far 
réported is. 1,795,048,000° bushels com- 
pared with 1,686,515,000 bushels last 
year. 

The 1929 corn crop as reported in 16 
foreign countries amounts to 787,848,000 
bushels compared with 513,909,000 bush- 
els ‘last year. “The Eufopean crop in the 
nine European countries so far reported 
is 651,973,000 bushels against 346,534,- 
000 bushels in 1928. 


a 


Fishing Regulations , 
In Alaska Relaxed 


; Purse Seiners and Gill Netters 
Given More Latitude 


’ 


Fewer changes than usual in the an- 
nual revisions of regulations for the 
protection of the\Alaska fisheries are 
to go into effect Jan. 1, according to 
announcement Dec. 20 by the Secretary 
of Commerce, Robert P. Lamont. —In- 
cluded in the changes, are several re- 
laxations of former regulations. An- 
nouncement of the changes, as made by 
the Department of Commerce, follows 
in full text: 

In a number of places further re- 
strictions have been applied to commer- 
cial fishing so as to prevent depletion 
of the waters and at the same time 
insure an ample escapement of fish to 
the spawning grounds.. 

Objective Of Regulations 

The constant objective of the regula- 
tions, it was stated, has been full com- 
age with that. provision of the White 
aw of June 6, 1924, requiripg an es- 
capement of not less than 50 per cent 
of salmon: for breeding purposes. 

In those places where trap fishing is 
permitted the Department that care*has 
been exercised in ‘framing the regula- 
tions to prevent any increase in this 
type of apparatus, and in a number of 
cases shore lines where traps were op- 
erated in 1929 have been closed to this 
i ~ of fishing. 

he regualtions as to fishing seasons 
remain practically the same as hereto- 
fore. There have been no changes of 
notable importance in regard to the size 
and character of net employed. 

_ Regulations Relaxed 

It is noteworthy, the Department 
pointed out, that in some places where 
examinations of spawning grounds have 
shown an ample seedjng of the waters 
it has been possible to relax somewhat 
the regulations formerly in effect. In 
this connection particular reference is 
made tg the abolishment of a former 
regulation prohibiting the so-called 
“hooking” or fastening of one end of 
purse seines to the shore. Another re- 
laxation is the reopening of certain wa- 
ters in the Chilkat region to gill-net fish- 
ing. In addition the opening of Nutkwa 
and Keete inlets to commercial fishing 
has been provided. These changes will 
give purse seiners and gill netters, 
chiefly natives, a further opportunity to 
increase their catches, according to the 
Department of Commerce. 

Several less important changes have 
been made in the regulations for the 
purpose of adequately conserving the 
fisheries of Alaska. 


Rayon Production in Italy 
Shows Gain Over Last Year 


Italian rayon production totalled 23,- 
517,210 kilos during the first nine months 
of 1929 as compared with 20,173,177 kilos 
during the corresponding niné months of 
1928, &n increase of 16.6 per cent, ac- 
cording to a report, Dec. 20, from Trade 
Commissioner Elizabeth Humes, Rome, 
Italy (kilo equals 21-5 pounds). Monthly 
production during the first nine months 
of 1929 aypraged 2,613,000 kilos as com- 


Contrary to expectations, there was 
only a very slight increase in the esti- 
mated acreage sown to Winter wheat for 
harvest in 1930 over the amount sown 
last year, it was stated orally Dec. 20 
by William F. Callander, Chairman of 
the Crop Reporting Board. 

The 438,690,000 acres sown to wheat 
this Fall are 102 per cent of the 42,- 
820,000 acres of winter wheat sown 
last fall, according to the crop report 
made public Dec. 20. Condition of Win- 
ter wheat as of Dec. 1 was 86.0 per 
cent of normal, against 84.4 per cent of 
normal last year. 

The abandonment of Winter wheat 
in 1929 was 6.2 per cent of the acreage 


sown to Winter wheat; in 1928, it was | 


23.5 per cent, and the average for the 
ten years 1918-1927 was 10.8 per cent. 
Estimated Fall sowings of rye for 


of 1927, but is above those of any prior 
year since the Autumn of 1922, when 
46,091,000 acres were sown. 

The Dec. 1 condition of Winter wheat 
is estimated at 86 per cent of normal 
compared with 84.4 last year, and a 10- 
year average of 84.6 on that date. 

Wheat sowings in Kansas show an in- 
crease of 5 per cent over those of last 
Fall,. giving that leading Winter wheat 
State 12,687,000 acres, or 29 per cent 
of the United States acreage. Wheat 
was sown in that State a little late but 
otherwise under ideal conidtions. 


Texas shows an increase of 8 per cent, | 


Ohio 13 per cent, Colorado 20 per cent, 
and Montana 25 per cent. Pennsylvania 
and Indiana wheat sowings are slightly 
heavier than last year. On the other 
hand Illinois, Michigan, Missouri, Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, Oklahoma, and 
the Pacific coast States show sowings 


| smaller than last year. 





grain, according to the report, indicate 
100.3 per cent of the acreage sown last 
Fall, or 3,466,000 acres this Fall, against 
3,456,000 acres last year. Condition on 
Dec. 1 was 87.2 per cent of normal, 
against 84.4 per cent last year.. 

The Crop Reporting Board’s comments 
accompanying the report, follow in fui 
text: 4 

The area sown to Winter wheat this 
Fall is slightly greater than the sowing 
in the Autumn of 1928. An increase of 


2 per cent for the country as a whole} 
is shown by the Crop Reporting Board of | 


the United States Department of Agri- 
culture in its first report relating to the 
crops of 1930. This report is based upon 


information of actual sowings on their} 


ewn farms reported by crop correspond- 
ents during November and December. 

Sowings are slightly greater than ex- 
pected by crop correspondents in August 
when they reported an intended increase 
of 1.2 per cent. 

The total area sown to Winter wheat 
is estimated at 43,690,000 acres. This is 
92 per cent of the planting in the Fall 
—_—_—_—X—X 


Progress Is Shown 


| For Business Courses 


| 
|Added Funds Sought 


Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education 





[Continued from Page 2.] 


graphic and secretarial work in a large | 
office in order to help the State cooperate | 


with this firm in developing a program 
for training secretaries; in Ohio the 
State educational program for retail 
meat dealers was assisted by conferences 
{and special material. 

Conferences and special studies in the 
field of commercial education in 12 States 
and 15 large aities were, but.a, part of the 
special work done by the commercial edu- 
cation service in directly aiding the 
States to develop vocational educational 
schools or classes for office and store 
workers. 

The educational programs of national 
trade associations which had been out- 
lined and promoted by the commercial 
education service have progressed very 
satisfactorily during the last, year. The 


Laundryowners National Association be- | 


lieves that the courses which it is direct- 
ing along lines shown by the Federal 
Board, were taken by at least 10,000 
laundry drivers and salesmen in 1927-28. 
The National Association of Retail Meat 
Dealers has made unusual progress with 
its program, so that at a recent con- 
vention the further expansion of this 
work was declared to be one of the out- 
standing needs of the men in that busi- 
ness. 

The National Association of Retail 
Grocers has realized the value of the 
program which it started with the help 
of the Federal Board, but. dropped for 
lack of financial resources, and so is now 
planning not only to revive these courses, 
but also to start new courses. The suc- 
cess of these programs, as well as the 
continued, cooperation with other organ- 
izations, such as the National Retail 
Dry Goods Association, shows the great 
possibilities for improving the efficiency 
6f our retail distributors through special 
educational programs organized on a 
vocational basis for office and — store 
workers engaged in special commercial 
occupations. 

To meet the multitude of requests for 
help from the States and to cooperate 





with the States in maintaining the facili- 
ties required to provide educational op- 
portunities for workers in distributive 
occupations equal to, the opportunities 
now being provided for workers in agri- 
cultural, home economics, and industrial 


by| 


The condition of the growing crop is 


| good to excellent in most of the Winter- 
| wheat belt of the Plains area and the! 
In the Pacific | 
| Northwest and in California the condi- | 


|north central States. 
ition is low, owing to dry weather in re- 
cent months, though this lack of mois- 
ture has been relieved by recent heavy 
| precipitation in the form of snow or rain 
from central California northward, ac- 





cording to the Weather Bureau. 

Winter rye was sown on 3,466,000 
acres, according to the present estimate. 
which is only three-tenths of 1 per cent 
greater than the acreage sown in the Fall 


| of 1928, but is 14 per cent less than the 


sowings in the Fall of 1927. 

Rye condition is 87.2 of normal com- 
pared with 84.4 last year, and 88.2 per 
cent, the 10-year ayerage. 

The crop report follows in full text: 

The Crop Reporting Board of the 
| United States Department of Agricul- 
ture makes the following report from 
data furnished by crop correspondents, 
| field statisticians, cooperating State 
boards (or departments) of agriculture 
and agricultural colleges. 

Fall sowings, percentage of acreage sown 
the previous Fall, A; acres, B; conditions 
Dec. 1, percentage, C: 
*Winter wheat: Cc 
86.0 
84.4 
86.0 


A B 

109.1 47,317,000 

90.5 42,820,000 
ceceeceeseeree 102.0 43,690,000 
| tRye (for grain): 7 
4,032,000 
8,456,000 
3,466,000 


89.3 
84.4 
87.2 


*Winter wheat, 10-year average, 1918- 
1928, 84.6. Rye, 10-year average, 1918-1928, 
88.2. . 


Winter Wheat: The abandonment in 1929 
was 6.2 per cent of the acreage sown to 
Winter wheat; in 1928 23.5 per cent, and 
average for the 10 years 1918-1927 was 10.8 
! per cent. 

Rye (for grain): The estimates for rye 
relate to the acreage sown for grain, allow- 
ance having been made for average diver- 
sion to other uses. 





‘Criticism of Tariff 
| Stirs House Debate 


Mr. Ramseyer and Mr. Garner 
Engage in Discussion 


In the tariff debate in the House, Dec. 
20, replying to a statement by Repre- 
sentative Ramseyer (Rep.), of Bloom- 
field, Iowa, that “the House tariff bill 
|fro mthe standpoint of agriculture has 
| imperfections,” Representative Garner 
(Dem.), of Uvalde, Tex., minority leader 
| of -the House, asked if Mr. Ramseyer 
would support more beneficial rates if 
they were returned in the Senate bill. 

“The question is unfair,” Mr. Ram- 
| seyer replied. 

“It is not,” Mr. Garner said. “The 
trouble is that you and others of your 
| party who pretend to favor agriculture 
| are four-flushing, and I intend to put a 
| stop to it in the House. I amend my 
| question to read: Will you join with us, or 
| members of your party, in doing every- 
| thing possible to adopt the Senate rates, 
| if these rates are more preferable to 
western farmers than those in the House 
j bill?” 

“T do not regard the question as a 
partisan one,” Mr. Ramseyer responded. 
“I cannot answer your question yes or 
no until I know what the Senate rates 
jare. If they meet with my approval I 
will join with any faction interested in 
enacting them.” 

In his statement, which precipitated 
the debate, Mr. Ramseyer said that rates 
| in the House bill must be reduced eithe1 
in the Senate or later in conference to 
make the bill in the interests of agri- 
culture. He called upon farm organiza- 
tions to cease advocating higher duties 
on farm products, and to center their 
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Wheat Acreage 


Wholesale Butter Price 


* Lowest Since April, 1926 


Plenty of butter may be used in mak- 
ing cakes and other pastry for Christ- 


mas, since the wholesale price is the | 


lowest it has been in any month since 
Apr., 1926, and the lowest for Deeember 
since 1916, it was announced, Dec. 20, 
by the Department of Agricultute. The 
announcgment follows in full text: 

The ‘present butter market, the Bu- 
reau of Home Economics says, offers the 
housewife a good opportunity to make 
generous use of the recipes the family 
enjoys—recipes rich jn butter, such as 
pound cake, layer cakes, or Scotch short 


¢ 


bread, which, as the name implies, re-| dishes: for ae on = 

: “ =| 8 wiches for those who carry lunches 
ee oe _ Pot eer ~ aur | not only improves the flavor of the sand- 
ening” of fine flavor. reampulls, |! wich, but prevents other fillings from 
brownies, rocks and many other home-| soaking into the bread. Butter con- 
‘made small cakes and cookies are en-/ tributes valuable vitamins to the chil- 
| joyed most when the flavor of butter is|dren’s diet. Recent literature dealing 
evident. The same is true of butter-| with the right food for children em- 
scotch, fudge and other confections. phasizes the requirement of at least 

Butter sauces, like hollandaise, parsley | some butter every day for every child. 
butter or plain melted butter may be 
used more freely than usual just now, 
with foods like fish, oysters and most 
vegetables. Both flavor and food value 
/are enhanced thereby, the home eco- 
| nomics specialists say. Plenty of butter 
also may. be used to season stufiings for 


Wool Report Broadcast 
To Foreign Countries 





Department of Agriculture livestock 


crumbs scattered over the top of various South America, and other countries, it 


YEARLY 
INDEX 


poultry or meat and to enrich bread iand wool reports are being broadcast to! 


TODAY’S 
PAGE 


2841) 


Fisheries 


was announced Dec. 20 by the Depart- 
ment. Market prices, supply estimates, 
and general conditions of livestock of in- 
terest. to South American livestock pro- 
ducers, dealers, and packers, as well as a 
Boston wool market report, are broadcast 
each day at 4:30 p. m. from Station 
KDKA, Pittsburgh, Pa. The Depart- 
ment’s announcement follows in full 
| text: 

\e Daily reports on six leading United 
| States livestock markets are being broad- 
cast by short-wave radio to So’ Amer- 
|ica and other foreign countries through 
|the cooperation of the Department of 





[Continued on Page 12, Column 6.] 
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MACHINERY 
MANUFACTURE 
oar < 
. increase 
of the needs of forei 
methods effective in 
conducted 


AUTOMOBILE 
MANUFACTURE 


oar 


Through the imformation service 


have been able to build to suit local climate and road conditions, drivin 
habits, color preferences and style trends in the foreign market. 
edge of economic changes, the trend of prosperity, makes it possible to 


control production volume. 
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American exports of industrial, electrical and 
agricultural machinery have quadrupled in value 
during the past twenty years. 


n markets . . . a sounder knowledge of selling 
reign countries. 
by the Bureau have enabled American manufacturers to 
keep abreast of the buying trend, to anticipate needs with production. 


A FEW CENTURIES AGO man was busy breaking down the 
geographic barriers of the world . . . steadily pushing back the 


horizon of the unknown... 


Today his activities are centered 


upon the spread of trade . . . 


opening up the unexplored markets of the world . . . Commerce 
and trade are today’s agents of civilization and progress. 


The desire to buy---or the need to sell---has thrown a network 
of trade around the world. The world-wide service of information 
furnished by The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce is one 
of the outstanding aids in furthering the spread of international com- 


merce. 
ernment Helps Business. 
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This work constitutes another chapter in How the 


Gov- 


COMMERCE 


‘ 


Through specially trained representatives in trade 
centers all across the world the Bureau assembles 
data on buying habits, economic conditions, market 
on | 
opportunities . . . building up a vast fund of foreign 
market information upon which American business 


grams. 


may build intelligent production and marketing pro- 


All ties is concerned with the work of this 


Bureau. 


In the field of exporting alone here are 


some of the businesses whose executives find the 
Bureau’s information of prime importance. 


TEXTILES 
me 
This tremendous 
is largely due to a better understanding 


Regular reports and studies 
concentration on the domestic market. 


Textiles and textile fibers are an important item of ex- 
port. It is.essential to the leaders of the textile industry 
to know conditions in foreign markets. 
cotton conditions jn India or Egypt will mean a broader export field for 
both raw and manufactured cotton, will mean 
a bumper crop abroad will necessitate a curtailment of prod 


Unfavorable 
Similarly 


uction, a 
Through the reports gathered all 


er prices. 


over the world by the Bureau, executives of the textile industry can 
feel the pulse of world markets, can plan intelligently, may budget op- 


erations on a sound and efficient basis. 


American-made automobiles and trucks are 
found today in practically every corner of the 
lobe where man carries on 
ave increased dramatically in the past decade. 


his work. Exports 


Financial leaders must 


FINANCE 


oar 


of the Bureau, American manufacturers 


Knowl- 


abroad, a period o 


have at all times accurate knowl- 


edge of world economic conditions, for credit and fi- 
nance know no international boundaries. 
pression in a country of Europe may necessitate a shutting down of credit 
to manufacturers engesed largely in exporting to this country. 

expanding industry, offers financiers an opportunity 


Economic de- 


Prosperity 


occupations, additional _ Staff personnel, | fight on “getting or maintaining reason- 
and funds for commercial education are| able rates on the things farmers have 


PETROLEUM America exports annually more than half a billion 


urgently needed. 


to buy.” 





Reservation for Birds Is Established 
In Montana by Order of President 


Former Reclamation Project at Benton Lake, Comprising 
12,234 Acres, Set Aside as Refuge 


Establishment of the Benton Lake bird 
refuge of more than 12,000 acres, near 
Great Falls, Mont., in an area that for- 
merly was a reclamation project, was 
announced Dec. 20 by the Bureau of Bio- 
logical Survey in a statement made pub- 
lic by the Department of Agriculture. 
The Department’s statement follows in 
full text: 

By recent executive order President 
Hoover has set aside,‘as a refuge and 
breeding grounds for birds, a 12,234-acre 
tract at Benton Lake, in Cascade and 
Chouteau counties, Mont., near the City 
of Great Falls. The new reservation 
will be known as the Benton Lake bird 
EN OTB Gy) 


pared with 2,139,000 kilos, the monthly 
average for 1928, and 2,034,000, the 
monthly average for 1927, 

Exports have kept pace with the in- 
crease in production, having risen fram 
11,476,000 kilos during the first nine 
months of 1928 to 14,195,000 kilos durin 
the corresponding period of 1929. Mil 
activity as of the last week in September 
shows 87.2 per cent of total spinning 
nozzles and 88.5 per cent of total twist- 
ing spindles. 

(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 


refuge and will be administered by the 
| Bureau of Biological Survey. 
The new refuge will constitute an im- 
| portant sanctuary for great numbers of 
| migratory waterfowl. More than 3,000 
acres of the refuge is water area, with 
an abundance of aquatic plant growth for 
cover and food for wild fowl. Several 
species of wild ducks, as well as wild 
geese, are found on the Lake Benton 
marshes during their migrations, and 
some of these birds breed there. Shore- 
birds also frequent the region, chiefly in 
migration. The area was formerly a 
part of the Sun River reclamation 
poaeet administered by the Bureau of 
eclamation of the Department of the 
Interior. 

For the welfare of the birds and other 
forms of wild life on the refuge, it is 
made unlawful to hunt or trap there, or 
to capture, wilfully disturb, or kill any 
wild animal or bird, or to take or destroy 
the eggs of any wild bird; to cut or burn 
| any timber, underbrush, grass, or other 
natural growth; wilfully to leave or suf- 
fer fire to burn unattended near any tim- 
ber or other inflammable material; to 
leave a fire near any forest or timber; o1 
wilfully to molest, injure, or destroy any 
| prpperty of the United States, 





PRODUCTS dollars worth of petroleum, petroleum products, and 

~rE coal. To maintain and expand this great market de- 

mands constant knowledge of conditions in foreign 

countries. World market reports gathered and issued by the Bureau 

enable the leaders of these industries to keep in touch with production 
abroad) to forecast probable demands. * 


BUILDERS AND 
CONTRACTORS 


News of contemplated public-work projects in 
foreign countries is of prime importance to large 
builders and contractors equipped to handle 
international work. A new railroad in South 
America or Africa, a tremendous hydroelectric plant in the Andes, a 
meat-packing plant in Poland or new educational buildings in Chile---all 
these building projects open up opportunities for American contractors. 


4 


to float foreign financing, to extend creditto American industries selling 

abroad. To the leaders of finance, the Bureau furnishes an unendin 

sons of accurate, intelligent information which is essential to soun 
usiness. 


Transoceanic shipping is sensitive to economic 
changes at home and abroad. Favorable market 
conditions abroad mean increased export tonnage, 
call for an expansion of shipping facilities to care 
this tonnage. Similarly unfavorable market conditions in foreign coun- 
tries, or depression at home, curtail the amount of export tonnage, mean 
that shipping companies must search for new types of cargo, or arrange 
for a decreased operating expense. To shipping executives the infor- 
mation gathered by the Bureau is of immense value in enabling them to 
chaste econonfic trends, to foresee some of the possibilities that lie 
ahead. 


STEAMSHIP 
LINES 


=r 


The United States Daily records each day the activities of The 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce---and of ail the 


other divisions of the Fede 


St eo 


, 


This is the fourth of a 
series of advertisements 
describing How the Gov- 
ernment Helps Business. 
In succeeding advertise- 
ments the activities of 
other Government de- 
partments and bureaus 
will be described. 


The United States Daily 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


ral Government and puts this 


basic business news in the hands of more than 
34,000 business executives 


“The Bysiness Man atid 
His Government,” ¢ little 
book explaining the dr- 
ganization and functions 
of the Government, will 
be sent you free if +e 
ask our Advertising 
partment for it, 
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rr rceeds of Sale 
_ Of Privilege to Buy 





| Rights Were Acquired With- 

tion in Which Recipient 
Held No Shares 

The General Counsel, Bureau of In- 


ternal Revenue, has ruled that the entire 
proceeds of a sale of stock warrants by a 
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Stock Warrants 


Right of Appeal Denied in Tax Case 
To Trust Succeeding Concern Assessed) [yn Indiana Held to 





; . Stocks Is Income Organizations Held to Be Independent, and Original Cor- 


poration Liable for Payment of Levy 





A petition by a trust did not give the 


“out Cost From Corpora-|Board of Tax Appeals jurisdiction to 


review income taxes assessed against an 
association which the trust succeeded, the 
Board has just held. 





deficiency notices were mailed, has not 
appealed tp the Board, and is not be- 
fore the Board. | 

In view of and following the doctrine 
announced by the Board in a-number of 


The trust took over the management cases, we must hold that for the years 
and control of a business formerly owned | 1920, 1921, and 1922 the Board is with- 
by an unincorporated joint stock associ- | out jurisdiction to adjudicate the issues t n I 
ation, the Board explained. The trust | involved, and, therefore; as to these three | sonal property in the State of Indiana is 


and association were not one and the | years, the proceeding 
same, the Board ruled, and, as the no-| lack of jurisdiction. 


recipient constituted income to the re-| tices regarding the assessment were sent | porated, 12 B, T. A. 339. Engineers Oil 
cipient where that recipient had received|to the association, the association was | Co., 14 B. T. A. 1148. Sanborn Brothers, | those taxes accrue on that date for Fed- 


the warrants without cost to himself and 
from a corporation other than one in 
which he held stock. 





BUREAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 
GENERAL COUNSEL’S MEMORANDUM 7246. 
Memorandum Opinion 

CuHaresT, General Counsel.—An opin- 
ion is requested relative to the treatment 
for income tax purposes of certain war- 
rants issued by the M Corporation to 
stockholders of the O Company. 

On April —, 1929, the O Company ad- 
dressed to its stockholders a cireular let- 
ter wherein it was stated that it ap- 
peared advantageous for the stockhold- 
ers to unite in establishing a separate 
corporation to make investments in se- 
curities of other corporations. It was 
further stated that the M Corporation 
had been incorporated under the laws of 
the State of R, and that the stockholders | 
of the O Company were to be given the | 
first opportunity to purchase stock of the | 
M Corporation. 


Shares Offered for Sale 


On the same day the M Corporation 
addressed a circular letter to the stock- 
holders of the O Company, wherein it of- 
fered to them -the opportunity to pur- 
chase at 3x dollars per share y shares 
of its own no par common stock; it fur- 
ther stated that of the proceeds of the 
sale of the stock 2x dollars per share was 
to be capital and the remainder was to 
be paid-in surplus not available for divi- 
dends on the common stock. The terms 
of the offering were as follows: 

“Stockholders of the O Company are 
hereby offered the privilege of purchas- 
ing at 3x dollars per share, upon the| 
terms and conditions hereinafter stated, 
on or before June —, 1929, a number of 
shares of the common stock of the M 
Corporation equal to one-half of the} 
number of shares of stock of the O Com- 


pany, registered in their respective | 
names on its books at the close of busi-| 
ness on May —, 1929.” 


The board of directors of the M Cor- | 
poration consisted of the same individ- 
uals who comprised, in whole or in part, | 
the’bodrd of directors of the O Company. 
Otherwise there was no connection be- 
tween the O Company and the M Cor- 
poration. The M Corporation was organ- 
ized separately and apart from the oO 
Company. Furthermore, the 0 Company 
did not transfer any of its assets to the 
M Corporation either in exchange for 
stock or rights or otherwise. The sur- 
plus and earnings of the oO _Company 
were unaffected by the organization of 
the M Corporation and the distribution 
of warrants by the latter corporation evi- 
dencing the privilege of purchasing its 
stock. 





Warrants Distributed 


The warrants evidencing the right to) 
purchase the stock of the M Corpora- | 
tion were distributed by that corpora- | 
tion to all stockholders of record on the | 
books of the O Company as of May 
—, 1929, as soon as possible after that 
date, and said warrants became void 
after June —, 1929. 

The Q Company asks to be advised 
how it should treat the warrants of the} 
M Corporation for income tax purposes | 
in the following cases: 

(1) Where the rights were sold; (2) 
where the rights were exercised; (3) 
where rights were purchased on the 
market and combined with those re- 
ceived on shares held. 

From’ the foregoing it is clear that 
the capital, surplus, and undivided | 
profits, if any, of the O Company were 
not affected by this transaction. No as- 
sets of the O Company were transferred 
to the M Corporation either in exchange | 
for stock or rights in the latter corpora- 
tion or otherwise. The O Company did 
not participate in the transaction except | 
to furnish a list of itg stockholders. Any 
rights or property of value received by 
the stockholders of the O Company did 
not constitute a dividend, as such rights 
or property did not effect a distribu- 
tion of the surplus, if any, of the O 
Company. Furthermore, the rights did 
not work a dilution. of the O Company’s 
stock and therefore were not analogous 
to a stock dividend. 


Time of Offer Was Limited 

In substance, the transaction consti- | 
tuted a continuing offer to a certain 
designated group, i. e., the stockholders 
of the company and/or their assignees. 
By its terms the offer extended from 
May —, 1929, to June —, 1929. Own- 
ership of the © Company’s, stock on 
May —, 1929, in itself fixed the identity 
of the offerees, but nothing more. | 

Thereafter the stockholders, as of May 
—, 1929, held the privilege of accepting | 
the offer of the M Corporation on or 
before June —, 1929. That privilege, did | 
not issue from the O Company to its 
stockholders as the result of the relation- 
ship of stockholder and corporation, but 
resulted to each stockholder from his 
status as offeree the moment the offer 
became effective. It was a property 
right owned by the offeree until exer- | 
cised, sold, or allowed to expire. In this 
case the privilege or right of accepting 
the offer did not cost the offeree stock- 
holder anything, and it, therefore, as- 

+ sumed a zero basis for the purpose of 
determining gain or loss from its subse- 
a disposition. (Section 113(a) of 

e revenue act of 1928.) 

Under the circumstances and for the 
reasons stated, it is the opinion of this | 
office that the entire proceeds of a sale of | 
the warrants constituted income subject | 
both to. norma! tax and surtax; that} 
where the warrants were exercised, the 
basis of the stock so acquired was 38x | 
dollars per share; that where warrants 
were purchased and combined with war- | 
rants directly received and then used to | 
purchase stock, the basis of the stock 
was the cost of ‘the purchased warrants 

the basis of the warrants directly | 
ived (zero) plus the subseription | 


price of 3x dollars per share. 











| grantees in a certain assignment from 


the proper petitioner. 

A common-law trust which filed a re- 
turn as a trust prior to July 1, 1924, was 
entitled to be taxed ‘as a trust and not 
as a corporation, where the sharehold- 
ers could not control the actions of the 
trustee, the Board of Tax Appeals ruled. 





VAN CLEAVE TRUST 


‘ 


v. 
COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 
Board of ,Tax Appeals. 

Nos. 13584, 13585, 30673. 
CHARLES MARKELL and CHARLES H. 
ScHNOPFE JR., for the taxpayer; F. R. 

SHEARER for the Commissioner. 
Findings of Fact and Opinion 
Dec. 12, 1929 


Van Cleave Trust was created on Aug. | 
14, 1920, by a declaration of trust exe- | 
cuted by Aaron Cohen and C. H. Lebow, 
as trustees, and recorded in the deed rec- 
ords of Wichita County, Tex. The sub- 
stance of that trust agreement, in so far, 
as the same is pertinent to the issue in- 
volved herein, is that Aaron Cohen and 
C. H. Lebow declared themselves the | 


the Van Cleave Oil Company, an unin- | 
corporated joint stock association which | 
had assigned to those two persons a cer- 
tain oil and gas lease in Block 101, Red 
River Valley lands subdivision, together | 
with other property. , 

They further declared and agreed that 
they and their successors should hold | 
those granted premises in trust for cer- 
tain persons owning a beneficial interest 
therein, which interests»were to be and 
were evidenced by certificates of interest | 
issued by said trustees. They further 
agreed and obligated themselves to con- | 
vert the assets so taken over by them 
into money and distribute the same 
among the beneficiaries in proportion to 
their several interests, as and when such 
conversion should be consummated. 

It was further provided that in the 
discretion of the trustees such conver- 
sion, in whole or in part, might be post- 
poned for any period not Tonger than 20 
years. Pending final conversion and dis- 
tribution, the trustees had the power and 
right to manage and control the assets, 
power to sell, lease, mortgage, exchange, 


|improve and develop the properties in 


whole or in part, with as full discretion- | 
ary powers as though it were their own 
property. They had full power to collect 
all claims in favor of the Van Cleave 
Trust, and pay all claims agains¢ it. 

The beneficiaries in the trust received | 
certificates of interest in proportion to | 
their several beneficial interests in the 
Van Cleave Oil Company. It was pro-| 
vided that the terms and conditions of 
the trust instrument might be modified 
by the trustees if assented to in writ- | 
ing by a majority in the amount of | 
beneficial interests. 

A trustee might resign, and any va- | 
cancy occasioned by resignation or other- | 
wise, was to be filled by designation by 
the other trustee. 

On the same day, Aug. 14, 1920, the 
Van Cleave Oil Company assigned and} 
transferred to the Van Cleave Trust the 
assets thereafter owned and held by the | 
Van Cleave Trust. The assets so con- 
veyed consisted of an oil and gas lease 
on 10 acres of land on which one or more | 
producing oil wells were situated, and | 
also some equipment. The Van Cleave 
Oil Company was formally dissolved by 
vote of the shareholders on Aug. 14, 1920. 


Organization and Operations 


|Of Company and of Trust 


There exists in the record a mass of 
evidence tending to show the nature of 
the organization, as well as of the opera- | 
tion of the Van Cleave Oil Company and | 
of the Van Cleave Trust. We deem it 
necessary here to find only the pertinent 
conclusions of fact, as follows: 

The Van Cleave Oil Company was an 
unincorporated joint stock company, and 
was not a trust as contemplated in sec- 
tion 219 of the revenue acts of 1918 and 
1921; respectively. The Van Cleave Trust 
was designed and organized as a trust. 


|The two trustees had full authority to 


manage, handle, and dispose of the as- 
sets as they deemed best without control 
of the beneficiaries. , 
The primary purpose was to convért 
the assets into money and distribute 
that money among the beneficiaries, but 
they were not precluded from engaging 
in business activities, and the time limit 
for conversion and distribution was 20 
years, during which time they were au- 
thorized to handle those assets in a busi- 
ness way. They did handle those assets 
in the carrying on of business trans- 
actions, as’ is clearly evidenced by the 


|large expense account (itemized) for 


each of the years in question, as well 
as by other evidentiary facts. 
Opinion 


Separate and Distinct 
With reference to the year 1923, the 


Liability for Taxes . 


Accrue on March | 





Buréau of Internal Revenue 
Rules Accrual Date for 
Income Assessment Is 
’ Fixed by Statute 

Sdeathaaiateinnt 


The liability for taxes on real and per- 


is dismissed for| incurred on Mar. 1 of each year, the} 
See Bond, Incor- |General Counsel of the Bureau of Inter- 


nal Revenue has ruled, and. accordingly 


| Successors, et al., 14 B. T,.A, 1059. The/eral income tax purposes, 
| Gideon-Anderson Co., 18 B. T. A. 329. . 


| Status as Legal Entities 





BUREAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 
GENERAL COUNSEL’S MEMORANDUM 7190. 
Memorandum Opinion \ 
CuHaresT, General Counsel.—An opin- 


situation is different. For that year the|jon has been requested as to the proper 


trust. The Commissioner held that it 
was not a trust, but was an association, 


/ and taxable as a corporation, and based 


his determination of the deficiency on 
that holding. The petitioner contends 
that it was a trust, but says that, in the 


event it be held that in its organization | 


and operation it fell short of qualifying 
as a trust under the late decisions of the 


| Board, as well as of the court, yet it did 


meet the test required by the Com- 
missioner during the year in question, 
and that,-therefore, section 704 of the 
revenue act of 1928 applies and must 
govern the decision. That section pre- 
scribes: ‘ 

Sec. 704. Taxability of Trusts as Corpora- 
tions—Retroactive. 

(a) If a taxpayer filed a return as a trust 
for any taxable year prior to the taxable 


| year 1925 such taxpayer shall be taxable 


as a trust for such year and not as a cor- 


| tax was assessed against the Van Cleave! accrual date of property taxes under the 
| Trust, the deficiency notice was mailed | laws of the State of Indiana. 

| to that organization and it has appealed 
| to the Board. The return for that year 
| was made by the Van Cleave Trust, as a 


All Property Taxable 
Under the provisions of section 14034, 
chapter 102 of the Indiana Statutes 
(Burns Annotated Indiana Statutes, 


1926), all. property within the.jurisdic- | 


tion of the State, not expressly exempted, 
is subject to taxation. It is further pro- 
vided in that section that all property of 
every kind and nature, both real and per- 
sonal, and wherever situated, owned or 
possessed, and subject to taxation 
within the State of Indiana, shall be as- 
sessed and valued for taxation purposes, 
at the true cash value thereof, on Mar. 


1 in each year in which it is subject to | 


assessment and valuation for taxing pur- 
poses. 


Section: 14047 provides that personal | 
| property shall-be listed for taxation be- 


tween Mar. 1 and May 15 each year, with 
reference to the quantity and quality held 
er owned on Mar. 1 in the year for which 
the property is. required to he listed. 
Section 14048 provides that the person 





poration, if such taxpayer was considered 


| to be taxable as a trust and not as a cor- 


* * 


poration * under any ruling of the 
Commissioner or any duly authorized of- 


| fieer of the Bureau of Internal Revenue 


applicable to any of such years, and inter- 
pretative of any provision of the revenue 
act of 1918, 1921, or 1924, which had not 
been reversed or revoked prior to the time 


;the return was made, or under any such 


ruling made “after the return was filed 


| which had not been reversed or revoked 


prior to the time of the termination of the 


| taxpayer’s existence. 


Taxability Determined 
By Power of Stockholders 


The issue in this case is the same as 


kens & Lange, 15 B. T. A. 1183. In the 
Landreth case, the Board reviewed the 
material facts and examined in metitu- 
lous detail the regulations, and the rul- 
ings of the Commissioner and other duly 


authorized officers of the Bureau of In-| poses, and all taxes for -city, town, or | 
ternal Revenue which had not been re-| municipal purposes, shall attach gn all |: 
| versed or revoked prior to the time’ the 
| return was made or prior to the time of 


the termination of the taxpayer’s exist- 


ence. We found such rulings to be those | 631), the Supreme Court of Indiana held | Shown that the articles were sold for any | 
included in the cumulative bulletins is-|that it should be regarded as settled in| PUrpose other than use on automobiles, 
sued from time to time on the authority | that State that general taxes constitute a|0r that any of them were advertised or 
|of the Bureau of Internal Revenue, and, 
from the consideration of them in connec- | the property upon which the assessnient | 


tion with the facts before us in that case, 
we arrived at the conclusion that: 


“Beginning in the year 1919 and up to|crues, the Appellate Court of Indiana in| 


and including the period July-December,, 


| 1922, the Bureau of Internal Revenue 


was consistently ruling that irrespective 
of whether the taxpayer was engaged 


in business under corporate forms, it|real and personal property on Mar. 1) 
was taxable as a trust where the share-| annually, though the same are not due | 


holders could not control the actions of 
the trustees;” and that being the case, 
we found for the petitioner. 

Our decision in Wilkens & Lange, 
supra, followed that ir. Landreth, supra, 
but inasmuch as our pronouncement went 
only so far as the period ended with 


December, 1922, and, further, there be-| 
| ing involved in the instant case the tax 


return for 1923, filed, as stipulated for 


| the purposes of this proceeding only, 
on or before Mar. 15, 1924, therefore we} 


have examined cumulative bulletins suc- 


ceeding the year, 1922 and have found no} 


ruling, and none has been cited, revers- 


ing or revoking earlier rulings on’ this | 


point, ‘ut rather, those so found have 
reiterated or been confirmatory of them. 
Therefore, we extend our pronouncement 
in the Landreth case, as set forth above, 


| to ‘include the period to July 1, 1924, 


Love.—At the hearing of this proceed- | 


ing it was submitted and argued by 


}counsel for the petitioner and counsel 


for the respondent on the hypothesis 
that the Van Cleave Oil Company and 
its successor, the Van Cleave Trust, al- 
though different legal entities, never- 
theless were in fact one and the same 
business unit, and therefore, notwith- 
standing the fact that the deficiencies 
in taxes for the years 1920, 1921 and 
1922 were assessed against the Van 
Cleave Oil Company, and the deficiency 
notices mailed to that organization, nev- 
ertheless, by reason of the fact that the 
Van Cleave Oil Company had not been 
in existence since Aug. 14, 1920, and 
the Van Cleave Trust had exercised the 
management and ‘control of the property 
and business formerly owned and man- 
aged by the Van Cleave Oil Company, 
and received for itself all the income 
from said business, the Van Cleave Trust 
had a right in its own name and behalf 
to respond to the deficiency notice mailed 
by the Commissioner to the Van Cleave 
Oil Company, and defend in this pro- 
ceeding. 


It is clear that the Van Cleave Oil | 


Company and the Van Cleave Trust are 
two separate and distinct legal entities 
and being such, the situation here is that 
the entity against which the taxes in 
question were assessed, and to which the 


| 





| 


and we find for the petitioner on this 


{point and hold that for the year 1923 


it was entitled to be taxed as a trust. 
Reviewed by the Board. 
Judgment of no deficiency for the year 
1923 will be entered for the petitioner. 






Decisions of Board 
of Tax Appeals 


Promulgated December 20 


Decisions marked (*) have been 
designated by'the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals as involving new principles 





purchasing or acquiring property, 
whether real or personal, on Mar. 1 in 
any year shall be considered as the owner 
on that day, and shall be assessed and 
liable for the taxes of that year. 
Fixed By Statute 

Section 14288 provides that all the 
property, both real and personal, situated 
in any county, shall be liable for the pay- 
ment of all taxes, penalties, interest, and 
costs charged to the owner thereof in 
such county, and no partial payment of 
such taxes, penalties, interest, or costs 


shall discharge or release any part or, 
portion of such property until the whole | 
is paid; which lien shall in nowise be | 
that raised and decided in E. A. Lan-| affected or destroyed by any sale or} 
dreth Co. et al., 15 B. T. A. 655, and Wil-| transfer of any such personal property, ' 


and shall attach on Mar. ‘1 annually for 
the taxes of such year. 

Section 14383 provides that the lien of 
the State for all taxes for State, county, 
school, road, township, and all other pur- 


real estate on Mar. 1 annually. 
In the case of Prudential Casualty Co. 
v. State et al. (194 Ind., 542, 143 N. E., 


personal liability against the owner of 


is-based. With respect to the date as of 
which the liability for property taxes ac- 


Barnum v. Rallihan (63 Ind. App., 349, 
112 N, E., 561) stated as follows: 

“By the statute the taxes for each 
year attach and become a lien upon both 


and payable until the following year, and 


the first Monday in May. While not ex- 
pressly so stated, our decisions seem to 
treat all taxes as accruing on Mar. 1, 
when the lien thereof attaches to the 
property assessed.” 
Liability Determined . 

The United States Supreme Court in 
United States v. Anderson (269 U. S. 
422, T. D. 3839, C. B. V-1, 179), in con- 


used the following language: 
“In a technical legal sense it may be 


|it has been assessed and becomes due; 
but it is also true that in advance of 
| the assessment of a tax all the events 
|may occur which fix the amount of the 
tax and determine: the liability of the 
| taxpayer to pay it.” 

In view of the express statutory pro- 
visions referred to above and the inter- 
pretation placed thereon by the State 
| courts, this office is of the opinion that 
under the law of Indiana ownership of 
| property on Mar. 1 of each year is the 
“event” which, in accordance with 


mines the liability for property taxes 
and fixes the amounts thereof. Personal 
property and real property taxes in In- 
diana may accordingly be accrued as of 
Mar. 1 of each year, for income tax pur- 
| poses, by taxpayers whose books of ac- 
| count are kept on the accrual basis. (See 





and will be printed in full text in 
this or subsequent issues. Subscrib- 
ers who are interested in any de- 
cision not so designated should write 
to the Inquiry Division, The United 
States Daily. 

*The Duriron Company, Ine. 
23930. 

Petitioner reported its income on 
the basis of a’calendar year. Com; 
missioner erred in computing its tax 
liability on another basis, 

Estate of Frank G. Owen, by Leila S. 
Owen, Administratrix. Docket No. 
19809. 

An instrument authorizing a de- 
pository bank to pay to decedent’s 
wife income from certain stocks of 
decedent which were to be trans- 
ferred to her upon the happening of 
contingencies not shown to have oc- 
curred, held, insufficient to require 
the exclusion of said stocks from de- 
cedent’s gross estate. 

D. Lee Edmundson. Docket No. 17827. 

Gain. Exchange of Assets. The 
basis determined upon which to com- 
pute taxable gain upon an exchange 
of assets for stock and note of a cor- 
poration. Walter v. Duffy, 287 
Fed. 41. 

Elmore L. Potter. Docket No. 323878, 

Let Loss. Upon the evidence peti- 
tioner is held to have sustained for 
the calendar year 1923 a net loss, 
as defined by section 204 of the rev- 
nue act of 1921, in the regular carry- 
ing on of his business of organizing, 
incorporating, capitalizing and ac- 
tivély conducting and operating hotel ° 
properties, and to be entitled under 


Docket No. 


8 B. T. A. 112, C. B. VII-1 5, with re- 
spect to the accrual date of property 


;taxes in Massachusetts, and G. C. M.| 


| 6273, C. B. VIII-1 168, with respect to 
the accrual date of property taxes in 
Illinois.) \ 





| Virginia Conducts Hearing 
On Refund for Charter Fee 





| State of Virginia: 
| Richmond, Dec. 20. 
Hearing on the Dupont Rayon Com- 
pany’s petition for a refund of $8,000 
| paid the State for a certificate to do 
| business in Virginia was begun Dec. 18 
| before the State corporation commission. 
|C. M. Chichester, counsel for the com- 
mission, asked that the proceeding be 
dismissed dn the ground that there is 
|no statutory provision for such a refund. 


| The petitioner claims a refund on the | 


ground that the Virginia law is uncon- 


stitutional under certain recent decision? 


of the Supreme Court of the United 

States, 

— Le 

‘ section 206 of the revenue act of 
1924 to deduct the amount thereof 
in computing net income for the 
calendar years 1924 and 1925. Phil- 
lip Kobbe, 4 B. T. A. 663. 

Expenses, Certain expenses of 

travel by petitioner in the years 1924 
and 1925 found to be reasonable and 
necessary for business purposes and 
the amounts thereof subject to de- 
duction in computing net income for 
those years. Harold Mortenson, 3 
B. f 


. . 


will not become delinquent until after | 


sideration of the question as to when | 
taxes accrue for income tax purposes, | 


argued that a tax does not accfue until | 


United States v. Anderson, supra, deter- | 


Tax Liability 


Deductions 









SYLLABI are printed so that they 

































Daily, 2842, Dec. 21, 1929. 


Commissioner. 


ration, either for the years in which 
S. Daily, 2842, Dec. 21, 1929. 


Nonstockholders—1928 Act— 





to purchase was exercfsed.—Bur,. Int 
Daily, 2842, Dee. 21, 1929. 


| 


In the Sta 
is incurred o 
accrue on that. date for the 
(G. C. M. 7190.)—IV U. S. 


Excise Tax—Automobile Accessories 
ered—1921, 1924 Acts— 


| 


No unpublished ruling or decision 


-disposition of other cases.—Extract 
Internal Revenue. 


Devices Sold for Use 





Devices advertised and sold’ as being | 
particularly adaptable for use on all 
|models of the Chevrolet and certain | 
|models of the Oldsmobile, were subject | 
|to the excise tax on automobile acces- | 
sories, the Court of Claims of the United ' 
States has held. 

The devices in question were clutch- | 
| collar oilers, shims, gear-shift and steer- | 
ing-column silencers, etc. The court | 
| pointed out that the plaintiff had not | 


| represented as being intended for use in| 
any other manner. 





MARVEL Propucts COMPANY 
v. 
UNITED STATES. 


|Court of Claims of the United States. 
No. J-123. 


ALEX. KopLin, for the. taxpayer; R. C. 
WILLIAMSON for the Government. 
Opinion of the Court 
Dee. 2, 1929 
WILLIAMS, Judge, delivered the opinion 
of the court: ; | 
This is an action to recover excise 
jtaxes amounting to $4,814.23, paid by 
plaintiff between the dates of Jan. 1, 
1923, and Feb. 26, 1926. 


Plaintiff Says Claim 
On Taxes Illegally Collected | 


The taxes were levied and collected | 
| on the sale by plaintiff of certain articles | 
and devices as follows: 

(a) Clutch-collar oilers, $1,751.11; 
|(b) Tappet silencers, $630.06; (c) 
|Shims, $2,073.31; (d) Gear-shift  si- 
\lencers, $149.97; (e) Steering column 
silencers, $765.20; (f) Break intensi- 
| fiers, $100.25. 

The taxes in question, which plaintiff 
claims were illegally collected, were 
| levied and collected under the authority 
and provisions of section 900 of the 
| revenue act of 1921, and section 600 of 


| 1921, 42 Stat. 227, provided: 

That from and after Jan. 1, 1922, there 
shall be levied, assessed, collected, and paid 
;upon the following articles sold or leased by 
}the manufacturer, producer, or importer, a 
tax equivalent to the following percentages 
of the price for which so sold or leased: 

(1) Automobile trucks and automobile 
| wagons (including tires, inner tubes, parts, 
land accessories therefor, sold on or in con- 





|also H. H. Brown Co. v. Commissioner, | nection therewith or with the sale thereof), | 


|3 per centum. . 

| (2) Other automobiles’ and motorcycles 
(including tires, inner tubes, parts, and ac- 
|eessories therefor, sold on or in connection 
therewith or with the sale thereof), except 
| tractors, 5 per centum. 

| €3) Tires, inner tubes, parts, or acces- 
sories, for any of the articles enumerated in 
subdivision (1) or (2) sold to any person 
other than a manufacturer or producer of 
any of the articles enumerated in subdivision 
(1) or (2), 5 per centum. 

Section 600 of the revenue act of 
/1924, 43 Stat. 253, 322, provided as 
| follows: 

On and after the expiration of 30 days 
|after the enactment of this act there shall 


Index and Digest 
Federal Tax Decisions and Rulings 


- Library-Index and File Cards, and filed for reference. 


Board of Tax Appeals—Jurisdiction—Proper Parties—Trust Succeeding Un- 
incorporated Joint Stock Association— ; 

A petition filed with the Board of Tax Appeals by a trust which exercised 
the management and control of a business formerly owned by an unincor- 

orated joint stock association, does not give the Board jurisdiction to ad- 
judicate issues involving taxes assessed against the association to whom the 
deficiency notices were mailed, the trust and association being two distinct 
legal entities—Van Cleave Trust v.,. Commissioner. 


Trusts—Taxability—When Taxable as Corporation—1928 Act— 

A taxpayer which filed a return as a trust prior to July 1, 1924, was tax- 
able as a trust and not as a corporation, irrespective of whether the tax- 
payer was engaged in business under corporate forms, where the share- 
holders could not control the actions of the trustees.——Van' Cleave Trust v. 
(B. T. A.)—IV U. S. Daily, 2842, Dec. 21, 1929. 


Deductions—Business Expenses—Salaries—Back Salaries— 
_ Additional or adjusted compensation for services rendered a corpora- 
tion by its officers during previous years are not deductible by the corpo- 


the previous years, unless there was 4n understanding or agreement to 
ie a_ fixed amount.—Model Dairy v. Commissioner. 


Gross Income Inclusions—Sale of Stock and Rights—Warrants Issued to 


Where one corporation gave the first opportunity to the stockholders of 
another corporation to purchase stock on warrants issued without cost to its 
nonstockholders (stockholders of the second corporation), the entire proceeds 
of sales of such warrants constituted — to the recipient when the 
. Rev. 


Deductions—State Taxes—State Laws—Accrual of Liability—1928 Act— 
of Indiana, the liability for real and personal property taxes 
Mar. 1 of each year, and accordingly the taxes in that State 

urpose of Federal~income tax.—Bur. Int, Rev. 


aily, 2842, Dec. 21, 1929. 


officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 
from regulations of Commissioner of 








| models; 


| the revenue act of 1924. | 
Section 900 of the revenue act of| 


; minutes. 
|; sounds like new.” 


can be cut out, pasted on Standard 


(B. T. A.)—IV U. S. 


such compensation was paid, or for 


(C. C. A, 8)—IV 


gieht 


(G. C. M. 7246:)—IV U. S. 


and Parts—Certain Devices Consid- 


Devices advertised and sold for use on automobiles, and advertised as being 
particularly adapted to certain models, were subject to the excise tax on 
automobile accessories, particularly when it was not shown that the articles 
were sold or advertised for other uses; rule applied to clutch-collar oilers 
and certain silencers.—Marvel Products Co. v. United States. 
S.)—IV U. 8. Daily, 2542, Dec. 21, 1929. 


(Ct. Cl. U. 


will be cited or relied upon by any 






on Certain Autos 


Are Held to Be Subject to Excise Tax 





Accessories Advertised as Being Particularly Adapted to 
Certain Models Declared to Be Taxable 





sories for any of the articles enumerated in 
subdivision (1) or (2) sold té any person 
other than a manufacturer or producer of 
any of the articles enumerated in subdivision 
(1) or (2), 2% per centum. This subdivi- 
sion shall not apply to chassis or bodies for 
automobile trucks, automobile wagons, or 
other automobiles. 

The sole issue involved in this case is 
whether or not the various articles or 
devices, known in the record as clutch- 
collar oilers, tappet silencers, shim 
wedges, gear-shift silencers, ‘ steering- 
column silencers} atid’ brake intensifiers, 
constitute accessories or parts for and 
of automobiles and trucks within the 
meaning of section 900 of the revenue 
act of 1921, and section 600 of the reve- 
nue act of 1924. 


The evidence -seems to be conclusive 
that the articles upon the sale of which 
the excise tax was levied and collected 
were designed, manufactured, and sold 
by the plaintiff for use with automobiles. 

Defendant introduced in evidence its 
defendant’s exhibit 1, which is an eight- 
page illustrated folder, issued and pub- 
lished by the plaintiff, in which the prac- 
tical utility of each of these devices in 
the operation of automobiles is strik- 
ingly set forth. On the front page of 
this folder, in prominent and attractive 
type, appear the words “Added refine- 
ments and conveniences for the pleasure 
car. 


The words “Marvel -specialties for 
Chevrolet” appear in large red type 
across the top of one side of this folder, 
while the words “Marvel accessories for 
all cars,” in the same type, run across 
the top of the other side. 

_In defendant's exhibit No. 1 the plain- 
tiff describes the various devices or ar- 
ticles upon the sale of which the tax 
in qupevien was levied and collected and 
explains their utility in the operation 
of automobiles as follows: 

“‘Marvel clutch-collar oiler.’ For ail 
‘ 490 and Superior Chevrolet. 
Quickly installed. It is a simple matter 
to get oil to the clutch collar with the 
Marvel clutch-collar oiler. Just raise 
the hood, and the oil cup is in a handy 
and convenient position. 

“‘Marvel steering-column silencer.’ 
This device not only quiets the steering 
column, but keeps it silent. It is de- 
signed for the 1928-24 Superior Chevro- 
let. (Also Oldsmobile Six.)” 

“‘Marvel tappet silencer.’ For all 490 
models to 1922, These patented silencers 
instantly stop all clicking, ‘sleigh bell’ 
noises of valve tappets, push rods, and 
tappet locks. Can be installed in two 
No tools required. Motor 


“Marvel, front-axle shims.’ For all 
.models Chevrolet to 25. Shimmy or wob- 
ble of front wheels is usually caused by 
front springs settling. Installing a pair 
of these shims puts the axle back in the 
same position it was in when the car 
was new.” 

“‘Marvel gear-shift lever silencer,’ 
Fits all models Chevrolet 490: except 
‘Superior.’ Absolutely eliminates noise 
and Tapration of gear-shift lever.” 

“*Marvel brake intensifier.’ All mod- 
els to 1924. One-third less pounds pres- 





be levied, assessed, collected, and paid, upon 
the following articles sold or leased by the 
manufacturer, producer, or importer, a tax 
}equivalent to the following percentages of 
the price for which so sold or leased: 

(1) Automobile truck chassis and automo- 
{ame wagon chassis sold or leased for an 


amount in excess of $1,000, and automobile 
truck bodies and automobile wagon bodies 
sold or leased for an amount in excess of 
$200 (including in both cases tires, inner 
tubes, parts, and accessories therefor sold on 
or in connection therewith or with the sale 
thereof), 3 per centum. A sale or lease of 


sure to apply Chevrolet brakes equipped 
with this intensifier. Better than colli- 
sion insurance.” 

In Treasury Regulations 47, article 15, 
the word “part” is defined as— 

“A part for an automobile truck, auto- 
mobile wagon, other automobile or motor 
cycle is any article designed or manu- 
factured for the special purpose of being 
used as or to replace a component part 
of any such vehicle, and which by reason 
of some peculiar characteristic is not 





an automobile truck or of an automobile 
wagon shall, for the purpose of this subdi- 
vision, be considered to be a sale of the 
‘hassis and of the body. 


Tax on Automobile 
Fixed at 5 Per Cent 


(2) Other automobile chassis and bodies 
| and motorcycles (including tires, inner tubes, 
| parts, and accessories therefor sold on or 
in connection therewith or with the sale 
thereof), except tractors, 5 per centum. A 
sale or lease of an automobile shall, for the 
purposes of this subdivision, be considered 
to be a sale of the chassis and of the body. 





such. a commercial commodity as would 
ordinarily be sold for general use and 
which is primarily adapted only for use 
as component part of such vehicle.” 

Article 16 of the same regulations de- 
fines an “accessory” as— 


Accessory of Truck 
Designated by Court 


“An accessory for an automobile truck, 
automobile wagon, other automobile, or 
motor cycle is any article designed to 
| be attached to or used in connection 
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Tax Deduction Denied 
For Back Salaries to 
Corporation Officers 





Ad justment in Compensation ~ 


Must Be in Accord. With 
Previous Understanding 
To Pay Fixed Amount 





_ St. Louis, Mo. — In computing the 
income tax of. a corporation, back 
salaries paid the officers are not a proper 
deduction, either for the years such sala- 
ries were paid or for the years they 
were supposed to cover, the Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Eighth Circuit has 
held, unless there was ‘an understanding 
or_ agreement to pay a fixed amount. 

It was immaterial, the court held, that 
during previous years a resolution had 
been passed that additional salaries 
would be paid if the business prospered. 





MODEL Dairy, INC., 
v. ; 
COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Eighth Circuit. 
No. 8482. 


On petition to review decision of the 
Board of Tax Appeals. 

BENJAMIN H. FLESHER, for the taxpayer; : 
JoHN H. McEvers, Special Assistant 
to the Attorney General (Mrs. MABEL 

‘ WALKER WILLEBRANDT, Assistant At- 

torney General; J. Louis MONARCH, 

Special Assistant to the Attorney Gen- 

eral and 
Counsel, Bureau of Internal Revenue 
with him on the brief), for the Com- 
missioner. 


Before KENYON and VAN VALKENBURGH, 
Circuit Judges, and MARTINEAU, Dis- 
trict Judge. 

Opinion of the Court 
Dec. 10, 1929 

MARTINEAU, District Judge, delivered 
the opinion of the court. 

This is a petition to review the deci- 
sion of the United States Board of Tax 
Appeals. In 1919 the Model: Dairy was 
incorporated for the purpose of handling 
dairy products, and in that year com- 
menced business. Its business formerly 
had been carried on by two competing 
partnerships composed of five members, 
all of whom became officers in the new 
company. Salaries for 1920 and 1921 
were fixed and paid to these officers un- 
der a resolution which provided that ad- 
ditional salaries would be paid at some 
future time if the company prospered. 


Resolution Passed 


In March, .1922, a ‘resolution was 
passed fixing and allowing back pay or 
adjusted compensation to these officers ( 
in the sum of $11,940, for each of the 
years 1920 and 1921. The amount al- 
lowed for 1920 was to be and was paid 
in 1922, and the back salary for 1921 
was paid in 1923. These increases ranged 
from 60 to 100.per cent of the salaries 
which had been allowed and paid in ‘1920 
and 1921. There was also an increase in 
the salaries for the years 1922 and 1923, 
but it was not intended that the $11,940 
was to be a part of the salaries for, these 
years. The resolution ‘authorizing. the 
payment of these amounts is clear that 
they were intended as additional ¢om- 
pensation or a bonus for the years 1920 
and 1921. 

In determining the company’s income 
tax the Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue refused to allow deductions for these 
back salaries, either for the years in 
which they were paid or for the years of 
1920 and 1921, and the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals has upheld that finding. The pe- 
titioner here contends that these deduc- 
tions should be allowed in determining 
the income tax for 1922 and 1923. 

Where a corporation authorizes the 
payment of money to its officers or em- 
ployes as additional or adjusted compen- 
sation for services rendered during 
previous years, where there‘ was no un- 
derstanding or agreement to pay any 
fixed amount, or any amount at all, are 
amounts thus allowed deductible in de- 
termining the net income of a corpora- 
tion? 

The answer to this question must be 
found in the construction of section 234 
of the revenue act of 1921, whieh pro- 
vides that in computing the net income 
of a corporation there shall be deducted 
“all the ordinary and necessary expenses 
paid or incurred during the taxable year 
in carrying on any trade or business, 
including a reasonable allowahce for sal- 
aries or other compensation for personal 
services actually rendered.” This pro- 
vision authorizes deduction for salaries 
and other compensation for personal 
services only when actually _ rendered 
during the taxable year. 


Contrary Meaning 

To say that the phrase “during the 
taxable year” modifies only that part of 
the section preceding it, and has no ref- 
erence to’ salaries and compensation for 
personal services is to give it a meaning 
which is clearly ¢ontrary to the language 
actually used. The deductions allowable 
were to include the ordinary and neces- 
sary expenses paid or incurred, together 
with salaries and other compensation for 
personal services actually rendered dur- 
ing the taxable year. Language more | 
clearly expressing this meaning could 
scarcely be selected. The language used 
was intended to prevent deductions such 
as those claimed here. In W. S. Bogle 
& Co. v. Commissioner, 26 Fed. (2d) 771 
the court tagk this view, saying: 

“This statute was intended to allow 
ordinary and necessary expenses paid 


and incurred within the year for officers’ , 


salaries. Where the salary has been 
fixed and fully paid for one year it can- 
not be increased in some later year 
(when profits are larger) and the in- 
crease deducted from the net profits of 
the prosperous year.” 

We are not unmindful that a different 
conclusion was reached in Ox Fiber Brush 
Co. v. Blair, Commissioner, 32 Fed. (2d) 
42. We are of the opinion, however,- 
that a proper construction of the statute 
justifies the conclusions herein expressed, 


The decisio ; 
Poi ow & m appealed from is Susp 


See stil 
or ornamentation, and which is primarily ’ 
adapted for use in connection with aueh 
vehicle, whether or not essential to its 

ain- 


operation.” 

_ The advertising matter used b p 
tiff fixes the classification of all those 
articles as “accessories” within the mean- 
ing of the law under which the tax was 
collected. ‘ 

Not only does the evidence show the 
articles in question were advertised and 


sold for use. on automobiles, but’ that 
they were advertised and sold as being 





(3) Tires, inner tubes, parts; or acces-'with such vehicle to add to its utility) [Continued on Page 11, Column 1.J 





M. CHAREST, Generai™® 
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Tax Assessment on 


. Foreign Companies Governor Considers Calling Special Session to Act on Pro- 





Graduated Scale Provided in 
New Law as Alternative to 
Basic Levy Under Old 
Statute 





State of Tennessee: 
Nashville, Dec. 20. 


The bill (H. B. 85), proposing a change 
in the tax on capital stock payable by 
foreign. corporations doing business in 
Tennessee, was signed Dec. 13, by Gov- 
ernor Horton, 

Under the old law the basis of the tax 


was the total authorized capital stock, 
and the rates were graduated from $5 
to $160. Under the new law the cor- 
poration has the choice of paying a tax 
on the same basis and at the same rates 
as under the old law, or a tax of one-half 
per cent on gross receipts from business 
— on wholly in Tennessee, minimum 
5. 


Graduated Scale Provided 

The full text of the new law follows: 

Section 1.—Be it enacted by the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the State of Tennessee: 

That each and every corporation here- 
tofore or hereafter chartered by the 
State of Tennessee or organized under 
its law, and each and every foreign cor- 
poration qualified to do and transact its 
business in the State of Tennessee, in 
compliance with its laws requiring for- 
eign corporations to file their charter 
with the secretary of state shall, on or 
before the first day of July in each and 
every year, commencing with the year 
1930, prepare and file in the office of 
the secretary of state a written state- 
ment signed by its president or vice 
president and attested by its secretary 
and sworn to by either its secretary or 
president, which shall contain the follow- 
ing information, to wit: 


Designation of Cof poration 


~The name and style of the corporation 
and its principal office or place of busi- 
ness in the State of Tennessee, if it be a 
Tennessee corporation; and if it be a 
foreign corporation, its principal office 
and place of business in the State of its 
creation and also in the State of Tennes- 
see; the amount of its capital stock au- 


thorized by its charter and the amount | 


of capital stock issued and outstanding; 
the names of its principal officers, viz, 
its president, vice-president or vice- 
presidents, secretary and treasurer, and 
a complete list of its board of directors; 
the nature and character of the business 
in which it is engaged, and also a state- 
ment of its gross receipts for the previ- 
ous calendar year, arising from business 
transacted wholly within this State. 


Tax Provision of Law 


Every such corporation shall, at the 
time of filing said statement with the 
secretary of state, pay to the said sec- 
retary of state therefor, in addition to 
all other taxes and in lieu of the taxes 
imposed by ‘chapter 434 of the acts of 
1907, a sum of money as follows: 

A sum equal to one-half of 1 per 
cent of the gross amount of its receipts 
for the previous calendar year, arising 
from business done wholly within this 
State, provided, however, that the mini- 
mum payment to be made under this 
method of computation shall be $25; pro- 
vided, however, that said corporations 
may, at their option, pay, in lieu of this 
jax upon their gross receipts from intra- 
state business, the following schedule of 
fees: 


Every corporation with a capital stock 
authorized by its charter of less than 
$100,000 and more than $50,000, $20; 
every corporation with a capital stock 
authorized by its charter of less than 
$50,000 and more than $25,000, $10C; 
every corporation with a capital stock 
authorized by: its charter of less than 
$25,000, $5; every corporation with a 
capital stock authorized by its charter of 
more than $100,000: and not more than 
$250,000, $30; every corporation with a 
capital stock authorized by its charter of 
not less than $250,000 and not more than 
$500,090, $50; every corporation having a 
capital stock authorized by its charter of 
not less than $500,000 or more than $1,- 
600,000, $100; and every corporation hav- 
ing. a capital stock authorized by its 
charter of $1,000,000 and over, $150. 


Credit Against Excise Tax 
Provided that taxes paid by any cor- 
poration under this act shall be credited 
upon the tax imposed upon each cor- 
poration by chapter 21 of the acts of 
1923, known as the excise tax. 


Every corporation failing or refusing 
to file said statement and pay either of 
said fees as hereinbefore provided shall, 
in addition to the fee, pay a penalty of 
$1 for each day’s delinquency. 

Section 2.—Be it further enacted: 

That it shall be the duty of said cor- 
porations to elect, at the time of filing 
the statements required by section 1 of 
this aet, whether they desire to pay the 
tax hereinabove assessed upon their 
gross receipts arising from intrastate 
business, or whether they will pay in lieu 
thereof the tax graduated by the amount 
of their capital stock; and said. corpora- 
tions shall notify the secretary of state 
of said election at the time of filing such 
statement with him. 


Section 3.—Be it further enacted: 


That all existing remedies now belong- 
ing to the State for the collection of said 
tax shall remain in full force and effect, 
and may be used by the State at its 
option for the purposés of enforcing the 
collection of said tax. 

Section 4.—Be it further enacted: 

That this act shall take effect from 
and after its passage, the public wel- 
fare requiring the same. 





Automobile Accessories . 
Subjected to Excise Tax 





[Continued from Page 10.) 


particularly adapted for use on all mod- 
els of the Chevrolet and certain models 
of the Oldsmobile. 

Plaintiff did not show that these va- 
rious articles were sold for any purpose 
other than use on automobiles, or that 
any of them were ever advertised or 


~™% represented by plaintiff as being intended 


for use in any other manner than on 
automobiles. 

In the recent case of the Cole Storage 
Co., 65 C. Cls. 164, this court 
said, in an opinion by Chief Justice 
Booth: 


“We think, therefore, that where a 


Are Presentep HEREIN, BEING 
Inheritances 


Views of Kansas Legislators Sought 
On Question of Revising Tax System 





Bills and Resolutions 
Introduced in Congress 


Title 2—The Congress 


H. Res. 111. Mr. Dowell, lowa. Providing 
that the House consider H. R. 5616, which 
provides increased annual. appropriations 
for construction of Federal-aid highways, 
and limiting debate thereon; Rules. 


Title 7—Agriculture 


S. 2801. Mr. Steiwer, Authorizing and 
directing the Secretary of Agriculture to in- 
vestigate all phases of taxation in relation to 
agriculture; Agriculture and Forestry. 


Title 8—Aliens and Citizenship 


S. 2772. Mr. Brock. To extend the juris- 
' diction of the United States court and dis- 
trict courts im naturalizatiom cases (with 
accompanying papers); Immigration, 


Title 25——Inndians 








posed Changes in Constitution 





State of Kansas: Topeka, Dec. 20. 
The senate and house assessment and) purposes, and personal property to the 


| taxation committees which were in oe von ee -_ re a 
: este ed from taxation. e - 
serene Det. eM we ecient dies Sorte mission recommended that the section 
commission’s revision program, decided; phe amended to read: “The legislature 
informally in favor of a special session} shall provide by law for assessment and 

of the legislature only for the purpose! taxation.” 
of enabling the proposed constitutional! “The reason for this amendment is 
amendments to be submitted to the|that the uniform and equal rate rule 
voters. | blocks the way of tax reform,” the com- 

The tax code commission recommended | mission said. 

that the uniformity provision of the! The tax code commission also recom- 
constitution be amended. That provision! mended that the legislature should be 
now reads: “The legislature shall provide empowered to provide for exemptions | H. R.-7881. 
for a uniform and equal rate of assess- | without constitutional limitation. thorizing the Secretary of the Interior to 
ment and taxation; except that mineral; Governor Reed has sent a question-j erect a monument as a memorial to the de- 
products, money, mortgages, notes and naire to all members of the legislature | ceased Indian_ chiefs of the Cheyenne River 
other evidence of debt may be classified | seeking their reaction on the proposed | Reservation; Indian Affairs, ; 
and taxed uniformly as to class as the! bills written: by the tax code commission. |. 4. id 7885. Mr. Johnson, Okla. Authoriz- 
legislature shall provide, but all property| Whether or not a special session will ee eedion’ aebeal he hee ae . 
used exclusively for State, county, muni-| be called depends upon the replies from| {ian Affairs, 
cipal, literary, educational, scientific,) members of the legislature, Governor; , R. 7886. Mr. Johnson, Okla. Authoriz- 
religious, benevolent and charitable! Reed announced orally, Dec. 17. ing construction of an auditorium at Concho 
Indian School, Concho; Okla.; Indian Af- 














Decision on Income {State Accepts Offer 
Tax Law Appealed| On Inheritance Tax 





fairs. 

H. R. 7887. Mr. Johnson, Okla. Authoriz- 
ing construction of a gymnasium and other 
improvements at the Ft. Sill Indian School 
near Lawton, Okla.; Indian Affairs, 


Title 28—Judicial Code and 
Judiciary 
H. R, 7832. Mr, Graham, Pa. To re- 


organize the administration of Federal pris- 
ons, to authorize the Atiormey General to 





. | 
Georgia Supreme Court to Settlement Reached in Dis- 

Pass on Constitutionality| pute Over Colorado Estate 
contract for the care of United Siates pris- 


e . 
Of New Measure | Involving Land Gift | oners, to establish Federal jails; Judiciary, 
| -| H.R. 7884. Mr. Zihlman,s Md. To pro- 
| 








-  |hibit'experiments upon living dogs in the 
“Denver, Deg. 20. | Distriet of Columbia; District of Columbia, 
3 


The State of Colorado, Dee. , or Title 31—Money and Finance 
cepted’a compromise seftiement of the| » p qs76. Mr. James,: Mich. To a- 
b d by. the State suprem inheritance tax and interest due on the | shorize and direct the Comptroller General 
e€ passed upon by the state sup © | estate of the late Margaret A. Thatcher | {> ailow certain expenditures inthe War 
court, as the result of a decision by who died at Pueblo, Colo., Mar. 18, 1922, | Department .in settlement of accounts of 
Judge Eugene D. Thomas, of the Ful- according to Attorney General Robert | shipments of authorized baggage; Military 
| E. Winbourn, | Affairs. 
Mr. Andresem, Minn, To 


ton Superior Court, granting a super-, Th ‘ th vant of | _#: B 7874. 
; Siesta | e controversy over the amo | : 
sedeas that keeps in force the restrain tax, it was explained, arose over a gift | 2", out the award of the National War 


_ . ‘ c Labor Board of Apr. 11, 1919, d the de- 
ing order issued recently to prevent en-' conveyance in 1916 to Mrs. Thatcher's | cision of the Secretary of War, dated Nov 
forcement of the law. 


State of Georgia: 
Atlanta, Dec. 20. 


The constitutionality of Georgia’s 
newly enacted net income tax law will 


_ |son of real property in Pueblo, valued at | 30, 1920, in favor of certain employes of the 
Judge Thomas, in a brief oral deci-| $83,100. On Mrs. Thatcher’s death the | Minneapolis Steel and Machinery Co, St. 
executors in 1922 paid the State $11,- | Paul Foundry .Co., the American Hoist and 
| 052.73 as the inheritance tax on a net | Pontte Ca —_ A. ba aw 4 and 
| taxable estate of $337,616.18. The ap- |. OU s -“0~ Miwater, SEIMM., with au- 
| praisal didnot include the real estate in| thorization of appropriation of $1,200,000 to 


, ’ | a - i 5 compensate them for work perfo in ex- 
rant the issuance of a supersedeas pre- question. The inheritance tax commis- | Sonting contracts made by Snel conpisn 
sioner demanded an additional tax of ; 


serving the temporary injunction |for manufacture of war materials for the 

against State Tax Commissioner R. C. | $6,121, holding, after an investigation, | United States; War Claims. 

Norman until the Georgia. Supreme that the real estate conveyance to the son| 4H. R. 7875. | Mr. Driver, Ark. To au- 

Court shall have passed on the question. in 1916 had been a conveyance effective | thorize appropriation of $13,485,960 for\flood 
The case now goes to the supreme/only at death. The offer of a compro- bye arg preven of navigation in 

court on a bill of exceptions. It is aj mise settlement for $3,585.12 was made | 5% Francis River in Missouri and Arkansas, 


= of that court, it was stated, to give | by attorneys of the estate and this offer | local interests to provide-enly xights.of ways 
| 


sion, stated that although he was in- 
clined to the opinion that the act is in 
accord with the State constitution, there 
was sufficient doubt in his mind to war- 





? : ‘ snd maintai ll fi 
preferential consideration to cases in | was accepted by Attorney General Rob- complain in ooh hen gett ange 
volving the constitutionality of State | ert E, Winbourn and State Treasurer W. | $17,500,000 heretofore; Flood Control. 
D. MacGinnis. H. J. fete) 78. My, Bell, Ga. To .correct 
The attack on the Georgia income tax| In the official notice to be filed with | 2%,¢t" in the journal of the Senate of the 
act was made by a group of business|the Pueblo County Court, the attorney 63: Congress in the matter of Civil War 
interests at Rome, Ga., in the form of | general stated that the character of the claim of Elizabeth R. Nicholls and Joanna 


tax laws. 


a petition for an injunction restraining } conveyance was doubtful, that the evi- them of $33 oe oe eens 
the State commissioner from col-| dence was indefinite and uncertain and | rm. eed : ‘ 
lecting the The petition alleged | for the most part rested with the recip- Title 33—Navigation and Navi- 


that the law was unconstitutional in | ient and his attorney and was not a mat- 
that it violates. the uniformity clause | ter of record, 


ef the State-constitution and delegates “The attorn : . 

‘4 . ey general believes that it 
po power - - een tee 4 ~ | will be for the best interests of the State 
judiciary to the Federal Cong’ anc of Colorado to accept the said offer and | 


gable Waters 


S. 2768. _Mr. Jones, To extend the time 
for completing the construction of a bridge 
across the Columbia River between Long- 


courts. view, Wash., and Rainier, Oregw.; Commerce. 


4 ‘thus to compromise said matter and that | mp: > 
‘ _ ae law cogions ih. | prolonged: and expensive litigation of Title 34—Navy 
© be made On OF Hetore ree *| doubtful outcome, therefore, will b H. R. 7882. ° Mr. H ini 
covering the period Oct. 1 to Dec. 31,! ’ e, wi e R, r. Halsey, Mo. Authorizing 


avoided,” the attorney general’s state- 


F the payment’ of $2,500 to the dependents of 
ment said. 


the officers and men who lost their lives on 
the submarine S-4; Naval Affairs. 


Title 35——Patents 


H. R. 7880. . Mr, Black, N.Y. Providing 
for reclassification of salaries of patent ex- 
aminets; Patents. 


Title 36—Patriotie Societies 


and Observances 

H. R. 78838. Mr, Walker, Ky. To erect a 
monument to the memory of Gen. George 
Rogers Clark at Harrodsburg, Ky.; Library. 

8. 2797. Mr. Barkley. To provide for the 
erection of a suitable monument to the mem- 
ory of Gen. George Rogers Clark and others 
at Harrodsburg, Ky.; Library. ‘ 


Title 38 — Pensions, Bonuses. 


and Veterans’ Relief 

H.R. 7888. Mr. Nolan, Mimm. To amend 
the section 202 of World War veterans act, 
regarding vote of $100 a month for total 
and permanent compensation, with certain 
provisos as to certain “double”? disabilities to 
be compensated at $200 per month; World 
War Veterans’ Legislation, 


Title 40.— Public Buildings, 


Property, and Works 

S. 2770. Mr. Harrison. Prowiding for the 
repairing, remodeling, enlarging, improy- 
ing, or altering the Federal courthouse 
building at Aberdeen, Miss.; Appropriations. 

S. 2771, Mr, Harrison. For the erection 
of a public building at Amory, Monroe 
County, Miss.; Public Buildings «and 
Grounds. + 

H.R. 7877. Mr. Palmer, Mo. Authorizing 
$75,000 for site and building at Slater, Mo.; 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

§. 2783. Mr. Jones, For the erection of a 
Federal building at Raymond, Wash; Pub- 
lic Buildings amd Grounds, 

H. 7878. Mr. Simmons, Nebr. To 
transfer the municipal building at Washing- 
ton, D. C., to the Federal Government in 
connection with the new Federal building 
program that ineludes that site, providing 
for a board of appraisal of value, and free 
occupancy of the building by the city gov- 
ernment until the new municipal quarters 


1929, 










Commission Studies | 
Taxes in New Jersey 





Journal of the 
Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals ° 





Public Hearing on Subject Will | 


Be Held December 23 [Continued from Page 6.] 

| Appeals in rejecting the application of ap- 
pellant for a patent on a rotary core bar- 
rel and drilling bit, is affirmed. 

Patent Appeal No, 2160, Isaac Stern and 
Jacob Heuther v. Louis H. Schroeder and 
Joshua Wagner. Opinion by Hatfield, asso- 
ciate judge. The decision of the Board of 
Patent Appeals in’ awarding to appellees 
priority of invention of a machine for scor- 
ing and slotting blanks of paste board, is 
affirmed. 

Patent Appeal No. 2165. 
v, Frank A, Fahrenwald. Opinion by Hat- 
field, associate judge. The decision of the 
Commissioner of Patents in awarding to 
appellee priority of invention of resistor 
grids for electric furnaces, is affirmed. 

Patent Appeal No. 2176. Ex parte Reuben 
0. Gill.’ Opinion by Hatfield, associate 
judge. The decision of the Board of Patent 
Appeals in rejecting appellant’s application 
for a patent on an improvement in. internal 
combustion engines, is affirmed. 

Patent Appeal No, 2178. Ex parte Baker 
and Davy. Opinion by Hatfield, associate 
judge. The decision of the Board of Patent 
Appeals in rejecting appellant’s application 
for a patent on a means for distributing 
fuel to a stoker, is reversed as to claims 
1, 2 and 3, and affirmed as to claims 4 and 5. 

Patent Appeal No. 2193. Ex parte Edward 
w. Stevens. Opinion by Hatfield, asso- 
ciate judge. The decision of the Board of 
Patent Appeals in rejecting claims 1, 2, 13, 
14 and 15 of appellant’s application for a 
patent on a tool retaining coupling for 
percussion machines, is affirmed. 

Patent Appeal No. 2156, Beidler v. Caps 
and Leininger. Opinion by Lenroot, asso- | 
ciate judge. The decision of the Commis- 
| sioner of Patents in awarding to appellees 
The annual meeting of the county and | priority of invention for photographic roll 





State of New Jersey: 
Trenton, Dec. 20. 


Senator Roy T. Yates, of Passaic, 
chairman of the tangible personal prop- 
erty tax commission, has called a public 
hearing for Dec. 23, in the Senate cham- 
ber at the State house. The hearing is | 
scheduled for 11 o’clock. 

. The commission, created by the 1928 
legislature and continued by the 1929 
body, is charged with the duty of “study- 
ing the question of the tax on tangible 
personal property now imposed on in- 
dustry, agriculture and trade in New 
Jersey to the end that farmers, manu- 
facturers and merchants of New Jersey 
may compete on the same basis with the 
farmers, manufacturers and merchants 
| of other States, where the personal prop- 
erty tax has been repealed.” 

Invitations have been extended to the 
New Jersey League of Municipalities, 
the New Jersey Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, the State chamber of commerce 
and the commerce bodies of first and 
second-class cities to attend the hearing 
and express their views. 


Frank T. Cope 








Tax Assessors in Indiana 


To Meet With State Board 


State of Indiana: 
Indianapolis, Dec. 20. 





D are established; Public Buildings « and 
township assessors with the Indiana veoh a 2171, Ex parte Cl | Grounds. ‘ s 
: met ; 2 y : arte Clar-| mn. 44. ° ee 
er 3 Mgr secuonges ype wi be ence M. Crews. Opinion by Garrett, asso- Title Public Printing and 
, an, /-9 In the house of representa- | ciate judge. The decision of the Commis- D 7 
tives, it was announced, ‘Dec. 16, by the| sioner of Patents in rejecting appellant's ocuments 


board. 

I _ 
manufacturer of storage batteries seeks 
the custom of*the automobile trade, as- 
sures the latter of the special qualities 
of his battery, and designs it as a part 
of the automobile into which it is to be 
introduced, Congress intended by the 


H, J. Res. 179.) Mr. Andresen, Minn. To 
| provide for the priating with illustrations 
Ex parte Reu-| and bound in cloth 820,000 copies of the spe- 
ben 0, Gill. Opinion by Garrett, associate | cial report om the diseases Of cattle; Agri- 
jud The decision of the Board of: Patent | culture. 

Appeals in rejecting claim 6 and claims 11 
to 15, inclusive, in appellant’s application 
fora patent on improvements in means for 
assembling internal combustion engines, is 


application for a patent on an improvement 
in typewriting machines, is affirmed. 
Patent Appeal | No. 2177. 


lar Possessions 


taxing act to reach it as a source of rey-! affirmed. | i. R. 7830. Mr. Houston, Hawaii, To 
enue,” Patent Appeal No. 2170, Ex parte Jesse amend er 5 of the act entitled “An 

In the case of the Walker Manufactur- | A. B. Smith. Opinion by Bland, associate | ~ a pt hee one for the Torti. 
ing Co., 65 C. Cls. 394, this court held | judge. The decision of the Commissioner of Tarritories. » approve: Pr. 30, 1900”; 


Patents in rejecting appellant’s application 
for a patent on an improvement in type- 
writing machines, is affirmed, 

Patent Appeal No/ 2178. Maytag Com- 
pany v George L. Davis. Opinion by Bland, 
associate judge. The decision of the Board 
of Patent Appeals in awarding to appellee 
priority of invention of a patent on wash- 
ing machines, is affirmed, 

Patent Appeal No. 2182, Ex parte Abraham 
L. Freedlander Opinion by Bland, asso- 
ciate judge. The decision of the Board of 
Patent Appeals in rejecting appellant’s ap- 
plication for a patent on improvements in 
driving belts, is affirmed. 

Patent Appgal No, 2191. Ex parte Edbert 
Rogers. Opinion by Bland, associate judge. 
The decision of the Commisioner of Pat- 
ents in rejecting claim 16 in appellant’s 
application for a patent on an improvement 
in shipping brackets for motor vehicles, is 


that “lifting jacks” fo? automobiles were 
subject to the excise tax when sold for 
use with automobiles. Judge Moss,. in 
delivering the opinion of the court, said: 

“The sole question to be determined is 
whether or not the lifting jacks de- 
scribed in the record constitute a part 
or accessory of an automobile. The par- 
ticular type of lifting jack, upon sale of 
which the excise tax was levied and col- 
lected, was designed, manufactured, and 
sold for use with automobiles. The 
joene were advertised in plaintiff's cata- 
ogs as automobile jacks.” 

t is the opinion of the court that the 
tax in this case was properly dollected. 
Plaintiff is not entitled to recover, and 
its petition should be dismissed; and it 
is so ordered. 


—ooeeeeeeeee ey 


ent Appeals fn rejecting claims 1 to 6, in- 
clusive, an@ ‘¢laim 8 of appellant’s applica- 
tion for & patent on an improvement in 
curb forms, is affirmed. 

Patent Appeal No, 2169. EZx parte Jesse 
A. B, Smith. Opinion by Graham, presiding 
judge. The decigion of the Commissioner 
of Patents im rejecting the application of 
appellant for a patent on improvements in 
typewriting machines, is affirmed. 

Patent Appeal No, 2179. Harry P. Town: 
send v. Henry L, Smith. Opinion by Gra- 
ham, presiding judge. The decision of the 
Commissioner .of Patents im awarding to 
appellee priority of inventiom on improve- 
ments in machines for cutting multiple 
threads on wood sé¢rews, is reversed. 

Patent Appeal No. 2189. Edward 
Evans v. Otis K. Richard. Opinion by Gra- 








reversed. ham, presiding judge. The decision of the 

LITTLETON, Judge; GREEN, Judge; GRA-| patent Appeal No. 2188, Ex parte Herault | Commissioner of Patents in awarding to ap-| 

HAM, Judge; and Bootu, Chief Justice,| A. Trester. Opinion by Graham, presiding | pellee priority of invention on a wheel- 
concur, judge, The decision of the Board of Pat- | anchoring device, is reversed. 








Mr. Williamson, S. Dak. Au | 


| service 
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Capital Stock 





Calendar o 






Title 2—The Comgress 


S. J. Res. 3. Propostng an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States fix- 
ing the commencement of the ‘erms of 
President and Vice President and Members 
of Congress, and tae the’ time of as® 
sembling of Congress. assed Senate Jun 
7, 1929. 

H. Res. 87. Increasing members on House 
Foreign Affairs Committee from 21 to 22. 
Passed House Dec. 7, 1929. 


Title 5 — Executive Depart- 
ments and Gowernment offi- 


cers and Employes 


15. Amending acts 
retirement. Reported 


‘ ' ss 
concerning civil 
in Senate 


s. 


May 22, 1929. 
S. 215. For adjustment of salaries of 
civil service. Reported im Senate June 3, 


1929. 

H. R. 5277. To elimimate the renewal of 
oath of office of Government employes un- 
der certain conditions. Reported to House 
Dee. 19. 

H. J. Res. 163, Authorizing payment of 
December salaries of officials and employes 
at the Capitol at Washington on Dec. 20. 
Passed House Dec. 14. 


on reorganization of agencies for prohibi- 
tiom enforcement. Passed Senate Dec. 16, 
1929. F ¥ 

S. 2276. To extend for one year the Fed- 
eral Radio Commission. Passed Senate Dec. 
16, 1929. Passed House Dec. 16, 1929. 


S. J. Res. 87, To amend the Joint Resolu- 
tion establishing a Joimt Commission on 
Airports, approved Mar. 4, 1929. Passed 
Senate Dec. 3, 1929. Passed House Dee. 14, 
1929. Public Resolution No. 24. 

H. Res. 87. Mr. Tilsom, Conn. Increasing 
mem bership on House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee from 21 to 22. 
Dec. 7, 

H. R. 5688. Authorizing members of the 
Civil Service Commission and its represen- 
tatives to administer oaths of office. Re- 
ported, amended, to the House Dee. 18. 

H. R. 977. Establishing under the juris- 
diction of the Department -of Justice a di- 
vision of the Bureau of Investigation to be 
known as the division of identification and 
information. Reported, amended, to House 
Dec. 20. 

S. 471. 
certain Government employes. 
Senate Dec. 20, 1929. 


Title 7—Agriculture 


S. 2322. Authorizing the Director of the 
Census to collect and publish certain addi- 
Reported to the 


Passed by House 


Providing for a 44-hour week for 
Reported to 


tional cotton statistics. 
Senate Dec. 1871929. 

S. 2323. Authorizing the Director of the 
Census to collect and publish certain addi- 
tional cotton statistics. Reported to the 
Senate Dec. 18, 1929. 

H. R. 6. To change definition of oleo- 
margarine to include certain “cooking com- 
pounds.” Reported to House May 1, 1929. 

H. R. 7. To amend 10 sections of the 
warehouse act. Reported to “4ouse May 1, 
1929. 

H. R. 2152. To promote and develop the 
forcign agricultural service of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 
May 1, 1929. 

S. 412. To authorize the creation of or- 
ganized rural communities to demonstrate 
the bértiefits of planned settlement and’ su- 
Reported in 


Reported to House 


pervised rural development. 
Senate June 3, 1929. 

S. J. Res. 49. To prowide for the national 
defense by the creation of a corporation of 
the Government properties at and near 
Muscle Shoals inthe State of Alabama. Re- 





Title 48——Territories and Insu:| 


| claimed by the end of the 





ported in Senate May 29, 1929. 

J. Res. 73, For the relief of farmers 
in the area overflowed by the Rio Grande 
River in the State of New Mexico. Passed 
Senate Dec. 10, 1929. 

H. J. Res. 114. Making emergency ap- 
propriation of $1,290,000 =, control, eradi- 
cation and prevention and spread of the 
Mediterranean fruit fly. Passed by House 
Dec. 18. Passed Senate Dec. 18, 1929, 


Title 10—Army 


S. 4. To regulate promotion in the Army. 
Passed Senate Mey 15, 1929. 

S. J. Res. 20. To promote peace and to 
equalize the burdens amd to minimize the 
a of war. Reported in Senate Dec, 18, 

9. 


Title 12—Banks and Banking 


S. 2605. To amend section 9 of the Fed- 
eral reserve act to permit State member 
bank. of the Federal reserve system to es- 
tablish or retain branches in foreign coun- 
tries or in dependencies or insular posses- 
sions of the United States. Reported to Sen- 
ate Dec. 18, 1929, 

S. 544. Authorizing receivers of national 
bank associations to compromise share- 
holders’ liability, Reported to Senate Dec. 
18, 1929. ‘i 

S. 2666. To amend section 6 and section 
9 of the Federal reserve act in order to facil- 
itate the cancellation of Federal reserve 
bank stock in certain cases where member 
banks have ceased to function. 

S. 684, To amend section 9 of the Federal 
reserve act, as amended, to authorize the 
Federal Reserve Board to waive notice to 
State banks and'‘trust companies of intention 
to withdraw from membership in a Federal 
wee bank. Reported in Senate Dec, 18, 


Title 18—Crimimal Code and 
Criminal Procedure 

H. R. 973, To remove age limit of, per- 

sons who may be confined at the United 


States Industrial Reformatory, Chilicothe, 
Ohio. Reported to House Dec. 19. 


Title 19—Customs Duties 


Hy. R. 2667, To provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to 
encourage the industries of the United 
States, and to protect American labor. 
Passed House May 28, 1929. Reported in 
Semate, amended, Sept. 4, 1929, 


Title 20—Education 

S. 234, To provide books and educatidnal 
supplies free of charge to junior and senior 
public high school students at Washington, 
D. C, Reported to House Dec. 20, 1929. 


Title 21—Food and Drugs 


| HY. R, 730, Amending act of 1906 regard- 
ing manufacture, sale, or transportation of 
adulterated or misbranmded or poisonous 
foods, drugs, medicines, and liquors, Re- 
ported to House May 13, 1929, 

S. 101, Toeauthorize official tests to de- 
termime proteiu content of wheat, Passed 
Senate May 16, 1929. 


S. 108. To license dealers of fruits and 


Checks Should Be Cashed 
For New York Tax Refund 


State of New York: 

Albany, Dec. 20. 
Taxpayers who made errors in the 
calculation of their imeome tax in favor 
of the State and who have received re- 
fund checks, should cash them before 
Dec. 31; otherwise it will be necessary 
| to obtain a duplicate, according to an an- 


Passed Senate Dec. 
14, 1929. Approved Dec. 16. Public Reso- 
lution No. 26, 
S. J. Res. 53. To create a joint committee 








3" Ronee by State Comptroller Morris 


- Tremaine. The law requires the 
comptroller to pay into the State treas- 
ury all such sums as have not been 

t year, the state- 
ment explains, , 





Following is a list of public bills and resolutions on the caler.dars of the two 
Houses of Congress, classified accordimg to the Code of Laws of the United 
States. Changes in the status of bills are reported daily. 
will be printed weekly in the Saturday issue. 


vegetables to prevent 
Passed Senate June 3, 1929. 


Title 22— Foreign Relations 
and Intercourse 


‘to report to the President within six months 
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Federal. Legislation 


the Missouri River at or near Fort Yeates, 
N. Dak, Reported to House Dec. 16. 

H, R, 2673. To eonstruct'a bridge across 
the Arkansas River at or near Ozark, Ark. 
Reported to House Dec. 16. 

S. 1764. To maintain a bridge across 
the French Board River on the Newport- 
Asheville Road near Del. Rio, Tenn. Passed 
Senate Oct, 23. Reported to House Dec. 16. 

S. 967. Constructing a bridge across the 
Hudson ‘River between Albany and Rens- 
selaer, N. Y. Passed Senate Dec. 5.  Re- 
ported to House Dec. 16. ~ zi 

. R. 5661. Construction of a bridge 
across the Wabash River at or near Fleshers 
Ferry, Ind., Reported to Hoase Dec. 16. 

H. R. 6317.“ Construction of a bridge 
across the Columbia River at or near As- 
toria, Oreg., to connect Roosevelt Military 
Highway in Oregon with Washington Ocean 
Beach Highway. Reported to House Dec. 16. 

H. R. 5401. Construction of free highway 
. . : bridges across Bayou Bartholome at or near 
with recommendation regarding United | Coras Bluff, Knox Ferry, Bonners Ferry 
States policies there, and requiring trans- and Parkers Ferry, La. Reported to House 
mission_of the report to Congress, Passed | Dec. 16. 

House Dec, 18. | H. R. 3655, Construction of a bridge 

H. J. Res. 150. Mr. Porter, Pa. Providing | across the Clinch River near Kingston, 
for a commission to study and review the! Tenn, Reported to House Dec. 16, 
policits of the United States in Haiti, with | H. R. 5415. To legalize a bridge across 
authority for appropriation of $50,000 for | the Choctawhatchee River between Hartford 
expenses. Reported to House Dec. [4, 1929. | and Bellwood, Ala. Reported to House 

H. J. Res; 158. Appropriating expenses Dee. 16, 3 
of United States participation in naval con-| H, R. 3392. To construct a bridge across 
ference in London on limitation of naval | the Tennessee River on the Dayton-Decatur 
forces. Passed House Dec, 14, 1929. Passed Road between Rhea and Meigs counties, 
Senate Dec. 16, 1929. Tenn. Reported to House Dec. 16. 

S. J. Res. 40. Authorizing and requesting | §S. 2086, Granting the consent of Con- 
the President to extend invitations to for- | gress.to the Wabash Railway Company to 
eign governments to be represented by dele- | construct, maintain, and operate a railroad 
gates at the International Congress for the | bridge across the Missouri River at or near 
Blind to be held im the City of New York } St. Charles, Mo. Passed Senate Dec. 18, 
im 1931. Passed Senate Dec. 18, 1929. | 1929. 


. ® S. 581. Granting the consent of Congress 
Title 23—Highways to the Jerome Bridge Company, a corpora- 
S. J. Res. 91. To amend sections 3 and 


tion, to maintain a bridge already con- 
4 of the act entitled “An act to authorize | structed across the Gasconde River near 
and direct the survey, construction, amd |derome, Mo. Passed Senate Dec. 18, 1929. 
maintenance of a memorial highwayto con- * 
nect Mount Vernon, in the State of Vir- Title 34—Navy eS 
ginia, with the Arlington Memorial Bridge | H.R. 1190. To regulate the distribution 
across the Potomac’ River at Washington.” , and promotion of commissioned officers of 
Passed Senate Dec. 9, 1929, the line of the Navy; Reported to House 
4—| s Dee, 17. 
Title 2 Hospitals, Asylums, S. 549. To authorize the Secretaty of the 
and Cemeteries | Navy to proceed ‘with the construction of 
S. 174. To establish branch of the Na- 


certain public works. Reported in Senate 
tional Home for Disabled Volunteer Sol- | 


June 3, 1929. - 
S. 550. To regulate the distrtbution and 
diers in the State of Florida. Passed Sen- 
ate May 29, 1929. 


promotion of commissioned officers of the 
H. R. 234. To provide for additional hos- 


line of the Navy. Reported in Senate June 
pital facilities for veterans. Passed House 


3, 1929, 

"s. 551. To regulate the distribution and 
Dec. 16, 1929. Passed Senate, amended, Dec. 
18, 1929. House agrees to Senate amend- 


promotion of commissioned officers of the 
ment Dec. 19, 1929. 


Marine Corps. Reported in Senaté June 3, 
Title 25—Indians 


H. R. 5270, Providing a per capita pay- 
ment to every enrolled member of the Chip- 
pewa Indian Tribe im Minnesota. Amended 
to reduce the per capita from $50 to $25. 
Passed by House Dec. 19, Passed Senate 
Dec. 20, 1929. 


T itle 28—Judicial Code and 


f Congress 


7 


The calendar 


unfair practices. 


j 


H. J. Res. 170. Authorizing the President 
to appoint a commission of seven members 
to study\wnd review conditions in Haiti, 





1929, 

\H. R. 1192. To authorize construction of 
shore public works of the Navy, approxi- 
mately $10,000,000. Reported to House Dec. 
20, 1929. 


Title 40 — Public Buildings, 


Property, and Works 
S. J, Res. 98. To grant authority for the 
'erection of a permanent building at the 





tas headquarters of American National Red 
Judiciary * | Cross, Washington, D. C. Passed Senate 
S. 90, Tomake pardons effective from date | Dec, 16, 1929. 


thereof regardless of acceptance by par- 
donee. Reported in Senate June 14, 1929. 

S. 1645. To permit subpoenaing of wit- 
nessés beyond 100-mile limit upon court 
order. Reported in Senate Sept. 23, 1929. 

S. J. Res. 77. Authorizing the closing of 
the Center Market, District of Columbia, 
after June 30, 1930. Passed Senate Oct. 
B31, 1929. 

H. R. 970. To amend section 6 of the 
act of May 28,1896. Passed House Dec. 16, 
1929. ‘ 

H, R. 5262, To amend section 829 of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States. Re- 
ported to House Dee. 12, 1929. 

S. 486: To amend section 5153 of the 
revised statutes as amended, Reported to 
Senate Dec. 19, 1929, 

H. R. 739. Permitting officers who take 
and .approve. official bonds to require the 
renewal of such. bomds. Passed by House 
*Dec. 16. 

H. R. 968. Providing a jury commission 
for the District of Columbia. Passed by 
House Dec. 16, 

H. R. 969. Authorizing appointment by 
each United States circuit judge of a ‘law 
clerk. Passed by House Dec. 16. 

Hr R. 110. Prowiding for the discontinu- 
ance of investigatiom into the conduct of 
former Federal Judge Francis A. Winslow, 
of New York, and discharging the investi- 
gating subcommittee of the House Judi- 
ciary Committee from further consideration 
Adopted by the House Dec. 20, 


Title 31—Money and Finance 

H. R. 976, Providing that subscription 
charges for newspapers, magazines and other 
periodicals for official use may be paid for 
im advance, Reported to House Dec. 19. 

S. 5. Appropriatimg $7,500 for defrayang 
expenses of the United States Marine Band 
at 39th annual reunion of the Confederate 
veterans at Charlotte, N, C. Passed Senate 
Apr. 23, 1929, 

H. J. Res. 188. Reducing rates of income 
tax for calendar year 1929, Passed House 
Dec. 5, 1929. Passed Senate Dec. 14, 1929. 
Approved Dee. 16, 1929. Public Resolution 


S. 234. To provide books and educational 
supplies free of charge to pupils of the pub- 
lic schools of the District of Columbia. 
Passed Senate Dec. 16, 1929. 

H. R, 3864. Providing for construction of 
Supreme Court of the United States build- 
ing at Washington, D. C. Passed by House 
Dec. 16. Passed Senate Dec. 19. 

S. 1752. Granting further extensions of 
existing oil and gas prospecting perniits. 
Passed Senate Dec. 18, 1929. 

H. R. 26. To acquire, establish and de- 

| velop George Washington memorial park- 
way along Raduens River from Mount Ver- 
non and Fort Washington to Great Falls, 
and to acquire lands in District of Colum- 
bia, Maryland’ and Virginia required for 
the comprehensive park, parkway and play- 
ground system, of the National Capital. 
Reported to House Dee. 18. 

8. J. Res. 5. Authorizing change.in square 
location for additional building for Pan 
American Union, building costs being de- 
frayed out of Carnegie Fund. Passed Seén- 
ate June 4, 1929. Patsed by House Dec. 19. 

S. 2768. To extend the time for complet- 
ing the construction of a bridge across 
the Columbia River between Longview, 
Wash., and Rainier, Oreg. Passed by Sen- 
ate Dec. 19, 1929. 

S. 2400. To regulate height, exterior, de- 
sign, and construction of private and semi- 
public buildings in certain areas of the 
National Capital. Reported to Senate Dec. 
19, 1929. - 


Title 43—Public Lands 


H, R. 156. Authorizing the disposal of 
public land classified as temporarily or per- 
manently unproductive on Federal irrigation 
projects. Reported, amended, to ouse 
Dec. 18. 


S. 846. To authorize the Secretary of 
Commerce to convey to the State of Mich- 
igan for park purposes the Cheboygan 
Lighthouse Reservation, Mich. Passed 
Senate Dec. 18, 1929. 

S. 1784. Authorizing improvements upon 
the Government-owned land at Wakefield, 
Westmoreland County, Va., the birthplace 


No. 23, of George Washington. Passed Senate Dec. 
S. 2274. Mr. Smoot. To authorize the | 19, 1929. ; A 
settlement of the indebtedness of the H. R. 1198. To authorize the United 


States. to be made a party defendant in 
any suit or action which may be commenced 
by the State of Oregon in the United States 
District for the District of Oregon for the 
determination of the title to all or any of 
the lands constituting the beds of Malheur 
and Harney lakes in Harney County, Oreg., 
and lands riparian thereto. Reported to 
House Dec. 19. 

H. R. 6153. Authorizing the President to 
appoint a commission to study and report on 
the conservation, and administration of the 
public domain. Revorted to House Dec. 14, 
1929, 


Title 44—Public Printing and 
Documents 


French Republic to the United States of 
America, Reported to Senate Dec. 5, 1929. 

H. R. 6564, Interior Department appro- 
priation bill. Passed Mouse Dec, 11, 1929. 

H. R. 6120. Adding $230,000,000 addition 
to the Federal building program both in 
and outside of the District of Columbia. 
Passed House Dec. 16, 1929, 

H. R. 7491. Agriculture appropriations 
bill. Reported to House Dec. 13, 1929. 

H. R. 6585. To ratify the French debt 
settlement. Passed House Dec, 12, Passed 
Senate Dec, 16. Agoroved Dec. 18, 1929. 
Public Law No, 24, € 

H. J. Res. 175.  Appropriating $312,091 
for maintenance of the United States In- 
dustrial Reformatory at Chillicothe, Ohio, 
$62,000 for expense of experts under set- 


tlement of war claims of 1928, etc. Passed S, 1312. To amend acts regulating print- 

by House Dec. 18. Passed Senate Dec. 18,|ing and distribution of the Congressional” 

1929. | Record. Passed Senate June 4, 1929. Re- 
S. J. Res. 109. Mr. Smoot. Extending | ported to House Dee, 18, 1929, 


H. R, 972. To amend an act entitled “An 
act providing for the revision and the print- 
ing of the index to the Federal Statutes,” 
| approved Mar. 3, 1927. 

H. R. 8864. To provide for the construc- 
tion of the building for the Supreme Court 
of the United States. Reported to House 
Dee. 13, 1929. ' 

H. R. 972. Bringing up to date the Seott 
and Beaman Index to the Federal Statutes. 
Passed by House Dec. 16. 


Title 48—-Territories’and Insu- 


lar Possessions 

S. 168. To provide for a biennial appoint- 
ment of a Board of Visitors to inspect and 
report upon the government and conditions 
in the Philippine Islands. Reported in Sen- 
ate May 16, 1929. 

S. J. Res. 97. Establishing a Joint Com- 
mission on Insular Reorganization. Passed 
Senate Dec, 5, 1929. Passed House Dec. 14, 
1929., Approved Dec. 16, 1929. Public Reso- 
luti + No, 25, 


for two years the time within which Amer- 
ican claimants may make application for | 
payments under the settlement of war 
claims act of 1928, of awards of the Mixed 
Claims Commission and of the Tripartite 
Claims Commission; passed by the Senate 
Dee. 18, 1929. 

H. R. 5616. Imecreasing annual Federal 
appropriations for construction of rural post 
roads. Reported to House Dec. 18, 

H. R. 1491. Agricultural Department ap- 
propriation bill Passed by House Dec. 20. 


Title 33—Navigation and Navi- 
gable Waters 


S. 153, Granting consent to the city and 
county of San Francisco to construct, main- 
tain and operate a bridge across the Bay of 
San Francisco from Rincon Hill to a point 
near the South Mole of San Antonio Estu- 
ary, in the county of Alameda, in said State. 
Reported to Senate June 13, 1929. 


S. 1816 To authorize construction of 
bridge across Mississippi River at Wabasha, 





Minn. Passed Senate Oct. 23, 1929. Passed Title 49—Transporta ion 

House Dec. 7, 1929. Approved Dec. 13, 1929.| y.‘R. 119. To prohibit the sending and 

Public Law No. 23. | receipt of stolem property through Tate 
S. 1909. To extemd the time for the con- | state and Foreign Commerce. Reported to 


struction of the bridge across the Rio 
Grande, at or near Weslaco, Tex. Passed House Dec. 19. 
Senate Nov. 14, 1929. Passed House Dee. 
Li, 1929. ; ' 

S. 679. Granting the consent of Congress 
to Knox County, Temn., to construct, main- 
tain and operate a free highway bridge | 
across the Clinch River at or near Solway, | 
in Knox County, Temn. Passed Senate Dec. | 
10, 1929. Passed House Mec. 12, 1929. | 

| S. 680, Granting the consent of Congress | 
| to Knox County emn., to construct, main- | 
} 


S. 571. To permit court review of deci- 
jsions under seetion 204, transportation 
1920, of short-line railroads. Reported in 
Senate May 31. 





in New. York 


tain and operate @ free highway bridge | . 
: Ne eet] Tus UNITED States Damy ts de 


across the Holstom River at or near MceBees | 
Ferry in Knox Coumty, Tenn. Passed Sen- | 
ate Dec. 10, 1929. Passed House Dec. 12, | 


livered to any of the leading 


N 
York Hotels, upon request, po 
The Longacre Newspaper Del ; 
Give oe J onto. to the mail 
of your hotel or telephone ' 
Medallion 2460. 


929. 
H. R. 1382, To maintain a bridge alréady | 
the Gasconade River 
Reported to House 


constructed across 
mear Jerome, Mo. 
Dee. 16. : 

H, R. 238. To comstruct a bridge across 


oo -— -— 


lke 
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: Authority for States 
To Recapture Toll 





eral +Laws 


resentative Denison 





General revision and codification of all 
the bridge laws of the Federal Govern- 
ment is proposed in a bill (H. R. 7879), 


introduced in the House by Representa- 
tive Denison (Rep.), of Marion, IIl., Dec. 

Mr. Denison is chairman of the House 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce sub- 
committee on bridges. The title of his 
bill is “to regulate construction of 
bridges over navigable waters and to re- 
vise the laws pertaining thereto.” 

The full text of an explanatory state- 
ment by Mr. Denison regarding the bill 
follows: 

The general bridge bill I have filed 
today is a revision and codification of all 
the bridge laws of the Federal. Govern- 
ment. In addition, it provides new law 
governing the future construction of 
highway bridges over the navigable wa- 
ters of the United States. Most of these 
new provisions are similar to those 
which for the last three or four years 
have been embodied .in private bridge 
bills that have been considered from time 
to time and passed by Congress. But 
there are some provisions in the proposed 
legislation that are entirely new and wiil 
be considered by the Committees and 
Congress for the first time. 


State Recapture Previded 


‘ In brief it may be stated that this bill | It is urged that divisions of present joint | tension. would be $298,761. 


provides: 

(1) For an official investigation and 
finding of the actual cost of all highway 
bridgés hereafter constructed by private 
capital. 

(2) For the recapture by the States 
or other public authorities of all toll 
bridges hereafter constructed by private 
capital. : 

(3) In recapturing privately con- 
structed toll bridges, the States shall not 
be required to pay for any value based 
upon earning power or prospective reve- 
nues or profits, nor for the franchise 
under which the bridge was built, nor for 
any valuation placed upon the bridge 
at any sale thereof made subsequent to 
its construction. In recapturing the 
privately owned toll bridge, the public 
authority shall only be required to pay 
the owner his investment in the structure 
at the time ‘it is taken over. The bill 
provides for an exact method of deter- 
mining the net investment of the owner 
at the time it is taken over. 

(4) The bill further provides for a 
reversion of all privately owned bridges 
to the State or States in which they are 
located. Accurate “accounting is re- 
quired of all operating expenses and of 
all earnings from toll bridges, and when- 
ever the net investment of the owner 


in any privately owned toll highway 
bridge has been amortized from the 


‘earnings, it automatically will become 
the property of the States in which it is 
located. 

Federal Regflation Sought 

(5) The bill provides further for the 
regulation by the Federal Government 
of all tolls charged for the transit of 
highway bridges, and such tolls cannot 
be changed without the permission or 
order,of the Secretary of War after due 
Notice to the highway department of the 
State or States in which the bridge is 
located. 

(6)>The plan and purpose of the pro- 
posed legislation is to permit all high- 
way bridges to be constructed by public 
authority where the public authority de- 
sires and is in a position to construct 
them. But if the public authority is not 
in a position to construct the bridge, then 
private capital may be permitted to do 
So upon such terms as will be fair and 
reasonable to those who invest their 
capital in such structures but at the 
same time will not permit imposition on 
or exploitation of the public by the 
charging of unreasonable tolls, or by the 
collection of tolls for the use of the 
bridge after the cost thereof has been 
fylly repaid to the owner from the 
earnings. 

_If this bill is enacted into law, its pro- 
visions will govern the future construc- 
tion of all bridges over the navigable 
waters of the United States, and it will 
only be necessary for Congress to grant 
authority for the construction of the 
bridge. Such authority for any number 
of bridges can be easily given by Con- 
gress in omnibus bills as is done in the 
case of private pensions. 


Regulations Changed 
For Airplane Pilots 





Amended Rules Widen Defini- 
tion of Solo Flying 





Two changes in the air commerce reg- 
ulations of the Department of Com- 
merce, affecting the activities of limited 
commercial pilots, were announced Dec. 
20 by Clarence M. Young, Assistant Sec- 
retary for Aeronautics. A statement 
by the Department follows in full text: 

Hereafter limited commercial pilots 
shall have all of the privileges conferred 
and be subject to all of the restrictions 

| imposed upon transport pilots, except 
that they shall not, for hire, instruct 
students in the operation of aircraft in 
flight and they shall not pilot aircraft 
carrying persons for hire outside of the 
areas mentioned in their licenses. 

They may, however, be permitted to 
function as copilot on dual-controlled 
aircraft when accompanied by a trans- 
port pilot who is in command of and 
responsible for the operation of such 
aircraft; and they may credit 25 per 
cent of the time during which they are 
the sole manipulators of the controls. 

The transport pilot in command of and 
responsible. for the operation of the 
aireraft during such flight, may credit 
as solo time all of the time not credited 
to the copilot. 

A The amended regulations state that 
@ person is engaged in solo flying when 
he is the sole operator of the controls 
and is in command of aircraft in flight. 
.A copilot who is a licensed transport 
: _e may credit the time during which 
e ig actually the sole manipulator of 
the controls, although he may not be in 
command of the aircraft; and a copilot 
who is a licensed limited commercial 
‘pilot may credit 25 per cent of the time 
during which fe is the sole manipulator 
of the controls when accompianied by a 





- ~ Bridges Proposed 


General Codification of Fed- 
on Subject 
Sought in House by Rep- 


2344). 


The decision of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission on Dec. 13 
(F./D. 19680), requiring the con- 
struction by the Union Pacific Sys- 
tem of 185 miles of railroad across 
Oregon, despite the opposition of the 
carriers involved, was begun in The 
United States Daily on Dec. 16, and 
is continued as follows: 

The objects of complainants and inter- 
|vcaers’ requests are (1) reduction . of 
|distance to eastern markets for the 


Larger Profit to Carriers Is Predicted 
If Proposed Line in Oregon Is Built By Shipping Board 


Shorter Hauls Would Be Permitted and Increases in Traffic 
; Are Expected as Result of Project 





“| Southern Pacific, there were only one- 


| lumber. 
ties carry higher rates than lumber; 








Order Is Suspended 





On Split-deliveries 


: pee _| Action Follows Filing of Pe- 
freight which originates north or wesi Fa ‘, 

of Grescent Lake, or within a reasonable tition by Two Linés Ask- 
ing Rehearing of!’Cases Af- 


distance south. thereof, and which is 
destined to Ogden or points east.” 
Of the traffic exchanged with ed fecting 16 Carriers 





sixth as many cars of other commodities 
east and west bound. together, as of 
On the average these commodi- 


Indefinite suspension of its order to 
16 intercoastal shipping carriers involved 
in the split-delivery shipping case, was 
authorized Dec. 20 by the United States 


therefore, it seems fair to take for the 
: . Shipping Board, after receipt of two pe- 


net earnings of the Cross-State Line on 





Additional Channels for High Power 
Broadcasting Asked by Four Stations 





Amendment to Reallocation Order Decreasing Separation 
In Certain Bands Urged as Temporary Expedient 


At least 10 additional cleared or in-|ment with Canada undisturbed. This 
terference-free channels for high-power- | provides six exclusive channels’ for Can- 
ed broadcasting stations, to augment the | ada (690, 730, 840, 910, 960 and 1,030 kc.) 
40 such channels set aside under the a 
allocation promulgated in November, 
1928, are asked by four broadcasting sta- 
tions in a motion and accomnanying' kc.). 
brief, filed Dec. 20 with the Federal! Maintain the present 10 kc. separation 
Radio Commission. |in the band of channels from 550 kc. to 

As a temporary expedient, the sta-|1,210 ke., both inclusive. This will give 
tions presenting the motion suggest; total of 67 channels. Designate all 
amendment “of the reallocation order | these channels as cleared channels except 
the six Canadian exclusive and the 11 


States and Canada (580, 600, 630, 780, 
880, 890, 980, 1,010, 1,120 1,200 and 1,210 


‘Aurmorrzen STATEMENTS ONLY ARE Presenten Herein, Brinc 
Pus.isHeD WitHour ComMENT BY THE Unitep STATES DAILY 


Aviation 


and 11 channels shared: by the United. 


these commodities the same amount per 
| car as on lumber. 


Westbound Traffic 


greater part of western Oregon, (2) 
l|opening to settlement of a vast area in 
|central Oregon which cannot be brought 
}into use until =e en : gti 
jand (3) reduction of distance from south- , 
leastern Oregon and southwestern Idaho Involves No Empty Hauls 

lto and from Pacific ¢oast markets.) On westbound traffic it is assumed that 
| Freight destined to Union Pacific points} no empty haul is required. Net earnings 
|is now hauled from Eugene ‘through|are therefore taken as the same as on 


titions for rehearing of the case. The 
| Board, on Dec, 4, issued an order that the 
| carriers, within 30 days, should discon- 
tinue the practice of giving full carload | 
rate on shipments to be divided among 
two or more consignees, which practice | 
was held prejudicial to solid carload re- 
| ceivers, and in violation of the shipping | 


(Gen. Ord. No. 40) to decrease the pres- 
ent requisite separation between certain 
channels in the broadcast band from 10 
to seven and one-half kilocycles. This, 
according to the brief, would result in a 
total of 50 cleared channels on a 10 kilo- 
eycle separation. 11 regional channels on 
the same separation, and 33 regional and 
six local channels on a seven and one- 


Canadian shared channels. Designate the 
11 Canadian shared channels as regional. 
This will give a total of 50 cleared chan- 
nels and 11 regional channels in this 
band. This step means that 10 channels 
now designated as regional (550, 560, 


| 570, 590, 610, 620, 900, 920, 940 and 950 
tke.) will become cleared and room will 





Roseville, Calif., to Ogden, Utah, a dis- 
|tance of 1,194 miles. The Southern Pa- | 
cific’s share of the revenues is of course | 
much larger than it would be if the} 
| traffic was interchanged at Crescent Lake 
|which is only 96 miles from Eugene. I} 





is assumed by complainant that the con- 


act. 
eastbound, less the cost of empty move- | The Argonaut Line and the Isthmian 
ment. Steamship Lines, filed virtually identical 
As for the Bend traffic, both the pres- | petitions for rehearing of the case. The 
ent and the proposed routes are entirely | suspension, it was explained orally, is to 
on the.lines of the Union Pacific Systems, | give opportunity to other carriers to file 
and the entire saving on both loads and reply petitions as well as to the origina: 
empties may be therefore credited to the | complainants, the Associated Jobbers and 





| have to be found elsewhere for stations 
now assigned to these channels. The sta- 
tions now assigned to nine (and, if the 
Commission chooses, to all 11) of the 


half kilocycle separation. 
The documents were filed for the sta- 
tions by Louis G. Geldwell, former Gen- 


eral Counsel of the Commission, as legal 7 . 
counsel, and John V. L. Hogan, as engi- a shared frequencies need not be 
| ° 


neering counsel, The stations submit- | Establish for a specified temporary 


struction of the Alturas connection by! Cross-State Line. 

| the Southern Pacific would reduce the | Under the joint rates proposed for the 
| distance but. that the divisions would be | three-year period, the estimated increase 
| unchanged. . |in annual net operating earnings of the 
| Computations were submitted by com- Union Pacifie on traffic equal to that of 
plainant tending to show that the saving | 1996. if moved over the Crane Cut-off, 
which can be made on the haul via the | would be $1,805,880. 

| proposed line will be sufficient to make [Under the joint rates proposed for the 
interchange at Crescent Lake more prof- | three-year period, the increase in annual 
itable to both the Southern Pacific and! 


} 


| Manufacturers of Los Angeles. 

| The full text of the Board’s announce- 
| ment follows: 

| The Shipping Board Dec. 20 authorized 
| suspension until further ‘notice of its or- 
| der of Dec. 4, 1929, which was as fol- 
| lows: 
| “Ordered that the carriers respondent 
| in this complaint proceeding and each of 


; ae | 
aie weak | hy a woe, | period (e. g., one year) a 7% kilocycles 
Davenport, Iowa; and WTIC, Hartford, 
{Conn. An informal motion to the same 
effect was presented to the Commission 
orally Nov, 12. 

“Petitioners are all suffering from 
severe restriction on their hours of opeta- 
tion, and, therefore on their usefulness | 
to the listening public. These restric- 


separation in the band from 1.217.5 kilo- 
cycles to 1,502.5 kilocycles. both inclusive. 
This will give a total of 39 channels in- 
stead of 29 channels as at present, and 
will provide a place for the stations on 
the above-mentioned 10 channels con- 
verted from regional to cleared. Of the 
39 channels, let 33 be designated as 
regional and 6 as local. This will give a 


| Union Pacific lines than the present in-| 
|terchange between these lines at Ogden. 
|rates can be made that, when compared 
| with costs or expenses incurred, net | 
earnings by the Southern Pacific on the 
| shorter haul will equal what it could or 
| does earn via either the Alturas or Rose- 
‘ville route and at the same time there 
| would remain sufficient revenue for the 
| Union Pacific Lines to make their net | 
;earnings per mile greater on the haul | 
}from Crane to Omaha, than at present | 
|from Ogden to Omaha. 


| net operating earnings of the Southern|them shall on or before 30 days from 


Pacific System on traffic equal to that date hereof cease and desist and there- 
of 1926, if moved over the proposed ex-/ after abstain from the undue and un- 


The increase in net earnings on traffic 
of 1926 by proposed routes by Alturas 
and by Crane would be for the Union 
Pacific system, $715,340 and for the 
Southern Pacific system,” $18,317. 


Increases in Traffic 
Also Are Predicted 
The preceding statements reflect earn- 


proceeding to exist; and shall thence- 


ditional service performed and expense 


load shipments from the Atlantic coast 
at two or more Pacific coast ports over | 
their service and expense in delivering | 
similar carload shipments solid at one} 


| reasonable preference and the undue an‘ | 
unreasonableprejudice determined in this | 


|forth adjust their rates and/or charges | 
‘to adequately reflect the substantial ad- | 


incurred by them in split-delivering car- | 


‘local stations, that it be done in such 


° . 1 
tions are due to inadequacy of the pres- | total of 44 regional and 6 local channels, 


ent pumber of cleared channels. An in- . . 
crealy in their number would. make it | Which is exactly equal to the present. 
peapiilic to. femeve the .reatrictities in number of such channels under General 


Order 40. 
Established and enforce against all 
stations high standards of technical effi- 


whole or in pert,” the petition states. 
The petition adds that if the 10 ad-| 
ditional cleared channels immediately can 
be accomplished by a sufficient reduction 
in the number of broadcastirfg stations, 


or by converting regional stati i +4 
y o 3g eras lnee revision of the present arrangement with 


Canada whereby Canada’s desire for two 
or three additional exclusive channels can 
be satisfied and, in turn, Canada con- 


manner, because they do not involve vio- 
lation of sound engineering principles, 
“If this proves impossible, then we 


ciency, particularly with respect to devia- | 
tion from frequency. | 
Second stage: Endeavor to negotiate a | 


| ings or savings which are anticipated by 


'Costs of Transportation jcomplainants on existing traffic alone. 
f eer | These were supplemented by estimates 


| 

| Reduced by Shorter Haul |of earnings which are anticipated from 
| The cost study submitted by complain- | increases in traffic which would result 
|ant in support of the above statements|from the proposed construction, and 
|is based upon the generally recognized | from existing traffic which would be di- 


| fact that other things being equal a de-| verted to this route due to possible sav- | 
The bases of these supplemental | 
The estimates are the estimates of potential | 


crease in the length of haul resulfs in a) ings. 
decrease in transportation costs. 
study also recognizes that certain ex-| traffic referred to herein, and to the pos- 
penses vary with the volume of traffic | sible savings also previously considered. 
moved over the line while other ex-| They are: First year, $1,940,876; third 
penses do not. The former are referred | year, $2,360,476; fourth year, $1,140,845; 
|to as “direct” expenses and the latter fifth year, $1,238,962. 

“indirect” expenses. Detailed considera-; This statement is based upon the as- 





} 


| tion was given the various accounts and | sumption that the Alturas connection of | 


an approximation arrived at as each item | the Southern Pacific will be completed in 
of expense to show the proportion of | three years. 

; such expense to be classed as direct and No earning is expected from passenger 
indirect respectively. The analysis is | traffic over the proposed line, but it is 
primarily based on the operating ex- | anticipated that no deficit will result and 
pense accounts of the 0.-W. R. & N. and! that expense of passenger service will be 
| Oregon Short Line for the year 1925. | fully sustained by that traffic. 

| Separation is also made of operating ex- The indirect operating expenses and 
penses between line and terminal. The 
study includes consideration of the vari- 
ious classes of service, such as carload 
and less-than-carload movement, operat- 
|ing divisions and peculiar conditions en- 
countered in operating thereover,, main 
| and branch line service, loaded and empty 
movements, and weight and car loading 
of commodities hauled. 

Final unit costs are arrived at for the 

entire movement of the various com- 


/mated as $350,000. Assuming that opera- 
tion over the line of the Great Northern 
south from Bend to the proposed line 
| was arranged, the estimated indirect ex- 
pense and taxes to be paid amount to 


direct expenses and taxes for-the pro- 
posed line of $405,800. 

Summarizing the preceding statements, 
| the net earnings and return of the pro- 


|taxes for the proposed line are esti-| 


$55,000, making a total amount for in- | 


Pacific coast port.” | Suggest petitioners’ plan as a temporary 








expedient which will achieve the in-! 
crease in cleared channels but which must | 
be followed by the earliest possible resto- 
ration of the 10 kilocycle separation,” the | 
brief concludes. 


Holiday Stimulates Use 
Of Postal Money Orders 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
fact that in one day as much as $4,000,000 
has been called: for by postmasters to 
meet the needs of customers. 

Much money also is being transferred 
'to foreign countries. Many husbands 
and sons who have come to America, 
with wives and children or mothers and 
fathers still in the old country, send | 
| money back for the Yuletide of the native 
|land. The foreign business comes early 
in the holiday season, and now is prac- | 
tically over, it was stated, and this year | 
has been of such great proportions that 
| postal officials express confidence that 
\the overseas transfers will total even 
more than the domestic business, 





Number of Stations 
Is Called Excessive 


In arguing its contention that at least! 
50 cleared channels are necessary to serve | 
the maximum public interest, the brief | 
states the system now in force “falls far 
short of making the maximum use of the 
channels.” The present number of 
broadcasting stations—615,of which op-} 
erate on the 90 availablé channels in 
the United States is grossly excessive, the 
brief continues. 

“It cannot be gainsaid that the only 
method which will achieve a successful 
permanent improvement, sound scien- | 
| tifically, economically and practically, is | 
the total elimination of a large number 
of broadcasting stations,” the brief | 
states. | “But,” it adds, “there are prac- | 
tical difficulties which stand 'in the way 
ie an immediate improvement, either 





‘House Committee Reports 
Favorably on Prison Bills 











| stations or by other methods. -_ 
At a hearing on the bills held before| “These practical difficulties justify re- 
ithe Committee, Dec. 19, the Attorney | course to.a temporary expedient which 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


; margin with which to meet Canada's 


| present number of such channels under 
by elimination of a large number of | giongl channels is two less than the 44 


| theless, this reduction is more apparent 
| than real since presumably the present 





'General, William D, Mitchell, said that | will permit of the immediate establish- 
leven though the three proposed new in-|Ment of 10 additional cleared channels 
'stittuions (a penitentiary in the north- and at the same time permit and en- 


| channels would be wholly or partially 


aration in the band of channels from 550 


cleared except the Canadian exclusive 
channels. 


6 Canadian exclusive and 54 cleared chan- 


cycles to 1,502.5 kilocycles, both inclusive. 


sents to either an elimination or a re- 
oe of Canadian shared chan- 
nels. 

Maintain the present 10 kilocycles sep- | 


kilocycles to 1,140 kilocycles, both inclu- 
sive. This will give a total of 60 chan- 
nels. Designate all these channels as 


s. Under the present arrange- 
ment with Canada this will give a total of 


nels, thus leaving more than sufficient 
desires. 


Considerable Number 
Of Stations Assigned 
Establish for a specified temporary 


period (e. g., one year) a 7% kilocycles 
separation in the band from 1,150 kilo- 


This will give a total of 48 channels, of 
which 42 may be designated as regional 
and 6 as local. The number of local 
channels remains exactly equal to the 


General Order 40. The number of re- 


provided by general order 40. Never- 


power limitations on Canadian shared 


removed and a considerable number of 
500 or 1,000 watt stations could be as- 


modities originating in western Oregon 
;and moving to Ogden via the various 
routes, including the proposed route over 
the line which - carriers are asked to 
construct. These unit costs are applied | 
to all tonnage or shipments originated | 
by the Southern Pacific in certain west- 
ern Oregon counties, during the year 
1926, and which moved through Ogden, 
| Utah. The savings which would result 
from moving this tonnage over the pro- 
posed line as compared with other routes 
| via Alturas or Roseville are set up. By | 
reference to the map it will be seen that | 
shipments routed via the proposed line | 
and Oregon Short Line would reach the | 
Ogden-Omaha line of the Union, Pacific 
at Granger, Wyo. 

_The total estimated annual saving pos- | 
sible by using the proposed route as 
compared with the present Roseville 
route is $2,174,024, and as compared with 
the contemplated route via Alturas is 
$859,781. ' 

Assuming that the tonnage originated 
by the O.-W. R. & N. on the line run-| 
ning north from Bend and destined to} 
eastern points would, through trackage | 
arrangements over the line south -| 

| 


| 


Bend, be moved south to and then east 
| over the pronosed line. an additional sav- | 
ing to the Union Pacific lines on loaded | 
and empty» movement of $135,607 is ex-| 
pected as compared with present route | 
via Sherman, and a saving of $145,607 
is expected as compared with the con- 
templated route via Alturas. | 
| The recommendations of complainant | 
| as to divisions of joint rates necessary to | 
| realize and carry into effect the proposed | 
arrangement are as follows: | 
| “Let the Union Pacific be required to | 
| build from Crane to Crescent Lake 


posed line -for a five-year period on/| east section of the country, a reforma- 
Oregon traffic alone would be as follows: | tory west of the Mississippi and a hos- 
Net earnings: Freight, A; passenger, B; | pital for delinquent defectives in a part | 
indirect expenses and taxes, C; return, D:| of the country to be selected) are au-| 

A B Cc D thorized by Congress, 
First ...$1,940,876 $2,680 $405,800 $1,537,756 | facilities probably still will be inade- 


Second . 2,150,676 2,680 405,800 1,747,556 | quate. 

Third .. 2,360,476 2,680 405,800 1,957,356 Mr. Graham said he believed it pos- 
Fourth . 1,140,845 2,680 405,800 737,725 | sine that the bills would pass Congress 
Fifth ... 1,238,962 2,680 405,800 835,842 | 


a “| after the Christmas recess and that se- 
$6,816,235 | lection of the sites would be made be- 
: |fore the adjournment of the present 
Cost of Construction Congress. 


a | In his testimony, Dee. 19, Sanford 
Placed at $9,000,000 | Bates, superintendent of Federal prisons, 





Total in five years 


It is estimated by complainant that! said the Department of Justice, antici- | 


the total cost of constructing the line | pating favorable action on the measures 
from near .Crane to Crescent Lake, a | by Congress, had gone ahead with plans 
distance of approximately 181 miles, will| for the proposed institutions and that 
be approximately $9,000,000. Assuming | contracts probably could be let shortly 
|after the sites had been definitely se- 





Federal prison} 


; courage the Commission to go forward 
|in its work of remedying the funda- | 
| mental difficulty.” 





[Continued on Page 15, Column 2.] ' lected. 


Calendar of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 


Jan. 14. 

No. 22790.—Chamber of Commerce of Cas- 
per, Wyo., et al. v. Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railway et al., is assigned for 
hearing on Jan. 14, at St. Louis, Mo., be- 
fore Examiner Disque. 

No. 22750.—Frye and Company v. Southern 
Pacific Company et al., is assigned for 
hearing on Jan. 14, at Seattle, Wash., be- 

} 






road, Director General, as agent, et al., 
is assigned for further hearing Jan. 16 at 


San Francisco, Calif., before Examiner 
Fleming. 

No. 22809.—Traffic bureau, Chamber of Com- 
merce, Aberdeen, 8S. Dak., for and on be- 
half of Hagenston Coal Company et al. 
v. Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Rail- 
way et al., is assigned for hearing on 
Jan. 16 at Aberdeen, S. Dak., before Ex- 
aminer Prout. 

No. 22898.—Traffic bureau, Aberdeen Cham- 
ber of Commerce et al. v. Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe Railway et al., is as- 
signed for hearing on Jan. 16 at Aberdeen, 


fore Examiner Cassidy. 

No. 22889.—The Boardman Company et al. 
v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway | 
et al., is assigned for hearing on Jan. | 
14, at Oklahoma City, Okla., before Ex- | 
aminer Mackey. 


| 
| 
} 
} 


| signed to such channels at points less 


| than 400 miles from the Canadian bor- 

The plan is cited as follows in the|der (which is forbidden at present.) | 

rief: | Third stage: Restore the 10 kilocycles 

“Briefly summarized, it contemplates | separation in the band of channels from 
an amendment of general order 40 so as | 1,150 kilocyeles to 1,502.5 kilocycles by: 
to provide a temporary decrease of the| (a) Elimination of the less worthy re-| 
10 ke. separation to a 7% ke. separation | gional stations, particularly those that | 
in part of the broadcast band and (with | render no appreciable public service and 
certain exceptions) grouping the re-| those which violate the Commission’s 
gional and local channels together in| regulations with respect to efficiency of | 
that part of the band. This will result apparatus, carefulness of operation, de- | 
in a total of 50 cleared channels on a 10| viation from frequency and the like; 






(Camp Kearney Site 
» Favored for Airship 
Base on West Coast 


Report Covering Investiga- 
tion by General Board. of 
Navy Is Received by Rep- 


| yesentative Britten 











| Location of a naval airship base at 
Camp Kearney, Calif., has been recom- 
|mended by the General Board of. the 
| Navy, and its. report of investigations 
| and findings, as approved by the Secre- 
|tary of the Navy, Charles Francis 
| Adams, has been forwarded to Repre- 
‘ sentative Britten (Rep.), of Chicago, Ill, 
chairman of the House Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

A summary of the report was pub- 
‘lished in the issue of Dec. 20. ‘The re- 
port follows in full text: 
| . The General Board has carefully con- 
sidered the report of the west coast air- 

| ship base board and subsequently held a 
, hearing at which all members of that 
; board were present and testified, each 
one explaining and amplifying the views 
| to which he-had subscribed. — 
The General Board has previously had 
|the subject of the selection of a site for 
a naval airship base under consideration 
and under date of Apr. 29, 1929, made 
the following recommendation: 

“The General Board having carefully 
i considered the strategic requirements. of 
the United States with a view to having 


area that it will best support the fleet 
in its operations during both peace and 
war, recommends that the proposed air- 
ship base be located near the west coast 
of the United States, preferably in the 
| Los Angeles-San Diego area. 

Many Sites Considered 

A careful examination of the report 
of the* west coast airship base board 
shows that 97 sites distributed over the 
whole length of the west coast of the 
United States were considered by that 
board and after inspection and pro- 
tracted consideration, the choice was nar- 
rowed to two sites. Of these two sites 
four members of the board favored the 
selection of a site at Sunnyvale, Calif,, 
and one member favored the selection of 
a site at Camp Kearney, Calif. 

The detailed comparison of the Sunny- 
vale and Camp Kearney sites contained 
in the majority report of the west coast 
airship base board indicates that the su- 
periority ascribed to Sunnyvale is slight 
and based largely upon considerations 
other than strategic. Two members who 
signed the majority report testified that 


|they did not feel qualified to pass upon 


the strategic characteristics of the two, 


, sites and that their choice of Sunnyvale 
| was based chiefly upon other considera- 


tions. These two members ascribed to 
Sunnyvale a superiority of 1 and 2 per 
cent respectively. : 

A third member who signed the ma- 
jority report stated that he considered 
the two sites practically equal strategi- 
cally and considered the Sunnyvale site 
superior to that at Camp Kearney by 
about 12 per cent. The fourth member 
who signed the majority report stated 
that he believed the Sunnyvale site about 
5 per cent superior to that of Camp 
Kearney, basing his preference largely 
upon the usefulness of the airship base 
at Sunnyvale in time of war, and deemed 
Sunnyvale strategically fully equal, if 
not superior, to Camp Kearney. ° 

Minority Position eine 

The member who signed the minority 
report of ‘the west coast airship base 
board ascribed to the site at Camp 
Kearney a superiority of 20 per cent 
over that at Sunnyvale. As regards con- 
siderations other than strategic, he 


|deemed the site at Camp Kearney fully 


equal, if not superior, to that at Sunny- 
vale, but as regards strategic location 
and its support of fleet operations in 
peace and war he considered the site at 
Camp Kearney overwhelmingly superior. 

The General Board has given careful 
consideration to the report of the west 
coast airship base board and to the testi- 
mony given by the members of that 





ke. separation, 11 regional channels on a| (b) subjecting regional stations to more 
10 ke. separation, and 33 regional and 6 | extensive time-divisions, particularly in| 
local channels on a 7% ke. separation. | cases where the stations do not use the | 
For reasons which will later be pointed | full time allotted to them under their! 
out, the 10 ke. separation between cleared | licenses; (c) reducing the power of a| 
channels cannot be reduced without ma- | number of regional stations to one-tenth | 
terially impairing their capacity to serve | kilowatt, assigning them to local chan- | 
the very object for which they are cre-|nels, and converting regional channels | 
ated. The same reasoning does not ap-|into local channels so far as may be! 
ply (at least, to the same extent) to re-|! 
gional or to local channels as they are|in cases’ whe-e one-tenth kilowatt 
now used. ‘Under this plan the total | sufficient to serve the 
number of regional-and local channels : 
remains exactly as at present under gen- | serving. 
eral order 40.” 


Separation Should Be 
On Temporary Basis 


The reduced separation, however, it 
continues, should not be established on 
other than a temporary basis. 

“We propose that it should be put 
into effect for a specified period (e. g. 
one year) and that in the meantime the 
Commission should take active steps to | 
reduce the intolerably excessive number | 
of broadcasting stations which now are | 
in simultaneous operation,” the brief | 


necessary for this purpose, particularly | 
is | 
community which | 


nels or of local channels or of both at 
the expense of the regional channels. 
TT 


Wool Report Broadcast 
To Foreign Countries 





[Continued from Page 9.] 
Agriculture and Radio Station KDKA at 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The reports are prepared in the Pitts- 
burgh livestock market-news office of the 
Bureau of Agriculture Economics, of the 


the station has a legitimate interest in| 


Increase the number. of cleared chan- | 


within a reasonable time, with the as- | Jan. 15 

| Surance that for a period of three years | Investigation and Suspension Docket No. 
thereafter the joint rates established for | 3357.— Switching charges at Seattle, Spo- 
interchange at Crescent Gaba ‘will ke | kane and Tacoma, Wash., and Portland, 


se “in rs : | Oreg., is assigned for hearing on the dates 
such as to give the Union Pacific about and at the places named below before Ex- 


| 85 per cent of the saving over the exist- aminer Cassidy.: Jan. 15; Seattle, Wash. 
| ing route via Roseville as compensation | Jan. 20, Portland, Oreg. 
|for its investment, while the Southern|No. 16506 and related cases.—Larabee 


Flour Mills Corporation et al. v. Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railway et al., are 
assigned for oral argument on Jan. 15, at 


| Pacific would receive the remaining 15 | 
per cent, - an addition to its net rev-/ 
enues, without any additional cost | i : y i 

‘ : . WwW ee . 
i ‘ Let the order of the Comeninaiaan eiitads Sener, D. C., before the Commis 
| ogettes the building of the Cross-State | No. 22561.—Texas Cement Plaster Company 
| Line provide that whenever the Southern| v. Central of Georgia Railway et al., is 
: Pacific, after the expiration of the three-| assigned for hearing Jan. 15 at St. Louis, 
year period, completes the line from|,, M®, before Examiner Distue. 
Klamath Falls to Alturas there shall then | No, | 22325.—Cheney Weeder Company v. 
be establish on ore | Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad 
Cr established a new set of joint rates at; et al, is assigned for hearing on Jan. 15 
Crescent Lake, the effect of which shail| at San Francisco, Calif., before Examiner 
, be to give the Southern Pacific net earn-| Fleming. ; 
ings on freight turned over to the Union | No. 22665.--California Pine Box Distributors 
Pacific at Crescent Lake equal to those| et al. v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
| which would earned by it on delivery | _ Railway et al., is assigned for hearing Jan. 
of that freight to the sana carrier at | 15 at San Francisco, Calif., before Ex- 


a ye | i Fleming. 
Ogden, under the joint rates now exist- No. 22782.—A. A. Schneiderhahn et al. v. 


i: F ; Baltimore & Ohio Railroad et al., is as- 

| et it also be required that the South- | signed for hearing on Jan. 15 at Omaha, 

ern Pacific shall thereafter deliver to the|__Nebr., before Examiner Clifford, 

Union Pacific at Crescent Lake aill| No. 22877.—Cambridge Lumber Company et 
| al v. Arkansas Valley Interurban Railway 

et al., is assigned for hearing on Jan. 15 

at Omaha, Nebr., before Examiner Clif- 


licensed transport pilot who is in com- 





| mand of, and responsible for, the oper-| ford. : 
| ation of such aircraft. The transport} an. 16 
SRE teed ne e Por. | No. 22870.—John W. Trenchard et al. v. 


| " and responsible | 
| for the operation of the aircraft during | 
jane. a ay be credited as solo time | Omaha, Nebr., before Examiner Clifford. 
jall of, e not credited to the €O-| No, 8819,—West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso- 
| pilot. | ciation et al. v. Boston & Albany Rail- 


‘ 


Chicago & North Western Railway et al., 
is assigned for hearing on Jan. 16 at 


says. “One of the advantages of our 
plan, we submit, is that it not only | 
makes possible the progressive use of 
various methods of eliminating stations 
but also provides a strong incentive to 
the Commission continuously to pursue 
such policy until a proper decrease has 
been made and the 10-kilocycle separa- 
tion restored:” ‘ 


| §S. Dak., before Examiner Prout. 

| No. 22749.--Schenecker Produce Company v. 
Beaumont, Sour Lake & Western Railway 
} et al. Assigned for hearing on Jan. 16, 
| at Dallas, Tex., before Examiner Mackey. 


| Jan. 17 

| No, 22908.—Maywood Equity Exchange, Inc. 

| et al. v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railway et al. Assigned for hearing on 
Jan. 17, at Omaha, Nebr., before Examiner 
Clifford. 
[Me erie peek. eles Company et al. v.| bers of the Commission and others to the 
- eet ae = oes Fe zee ¢ effect that a minimum of 50 cleared chan- 
Dallas, Tex, before Enateinelt Giesies: nels, instead of 40, should shave been pro- 
No. 22760.—Jensma Creamery Company et vided under the reallocation, is ¢ited in 
al. v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rail-|the brief. Experiences of the past sup- 
way et al. Assigned for hearing on Jan.|port the same conclusions, it is held. 
17, at fon Francisco, Calif., before Ex-| The plan for the increase in cleared | 
Aaminer Fleming. . |¢hannels, by the temporary reduction of 

| No. ar reat ase Coupee Me wer channel widths, is recited as follows: 
son. Topeka & Santa Fe Railway et al. “Petitioners’ plan\ contemplates three 
successive stages, the very first of which 


Adalanee 3 peering on Jan. z, > aes 
rancisco, Calif., before E er Flem-|°“ ; ae 
. . will provide 10 additional cleared chan- 


ing. 
3666.—In the matter of regulations for 


No. nels, and the second and third of which 
the transportation of explosives and/will bring about the remedying of other 
‘other dangerous articles by freight. As-| defects in the present system as well-as 


« signed for hearing Jan. 17, at Washing- 

ton, D. C., before Director Bartel. 
“an. 18 

Investigation and Suspension Doeket No. 
3382.—Switching charges at Louisville, 
Nebr., between the Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific Railway and industries on the 
Missouri Pacific Railroad. Assigned 
for hearing on Jan. 18, at Kansas City, 

4 Mo., before Examiner Disque. 

| No. 225605.—Board of Railroad Commission- 

ers of the State of South Dakota v. Atchi- 

son, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Company 

et al. ‘Assigned for hearing on Jan. 


the remedying of any defects which may 


first stage. The first stage is to be car- 
ried out by an appropriate amendment 
to paragraph 4 of general order 40. This 
would be followed by further amend- 
ments carrying out the second and third 
stages as events permit, although it 
woulc be perfectly possible to adopt the 
whole plan at once with a provision as 
to the contingencies upon which the later 











stages are to become effective. The 
18, at Pierre, S. Dak., before Examiner | thoes stages are as follows: , 


Prout. 






First stage: Leave the present arrange- Senator Sheppard said, “ 


Department, and cover the markets at 
Pittsburgh, Jersey City, Lancastér, Chi- 
cago, St. Louis, and Kansas City. A re- 
port on the Boston wool market is in- 
cluded. The reports are sent at 4:30 
p. m., eastern standard time. 

This broadcast deals with market 
prices and supplies of livestock and gen- 
eral livestock conditions “In the United 


Testimony of radio engineers, mem-gStates, and is sent on account of the 


great interest of South American live- 
stock producers, dealers, and packers, in 
United States livestock markets, 

The Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
has for several years been furnishing 
reports on meat market prices to the 
eraner of Argentina, Washington, 





Senator Sheppard Favors 
Small ‘Community Industries 





Senator Sheppard (Dem.), of Texas, 
submitted, Dec. 20, a resolution (S. Res. 


develop in the actual working out of the!191) requesting that the Committee on 


Manufactures report on the advisability 
of requiring the Secretary of Commerce 
and the Secretary of Agr-culture to con- 
duct investigations to determine the 
practicality of small manufacturing units 
in small distribution and population 
areas, farms, farm communities and vil- 
lages. 

“Every rural community should make 
a study of articles which might be pro- 
duced successfully within its boundaries,” 





board and is of the opinion that, having 
regard for all characteristics other than 
strategic, the site at Sunnyvale and at 
Camp Kearney are approximately. equal 
and both eminently suitable for an air- 
ship base. 

Strategically the General Board con- 
siders the site at Camp Kéarney decid- 
edly superior to the site at Sunnyvale. 


| The General Board is further of the opin- 
|ion that close contact and cooperation 
| with the fleet are essential to the efficient 


development of airships, and that these 
vital requirements can best be met by 
establishing the airship base in the Los 
Angeles-San Diego area. : 

| The General Board considers that the 
use of a mooring mast alone in this area 
is not adequate for this purpose. 

The General Board, therefore, recom- 
;mends that the airship base be located in 
| the Los Angeles-San Diego area at Camp 
Kearney, San Diego County, Calif. 


‘Decisions Are Announced 
By I. C. C. in Finance Cases 





The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on Dec. 20 made public decisions in 
uncontested finance cases which are 
summarized as follows: 

Report and certificate in F, D, No. 7782, 
authorizing the Edward Hines Yellow Pine 
Trustees to abandon operation, as to inter- 
state and foreign commerce, of a line of rail- 
road pperated by them as the Mississippi 
Southern Railroad in Lamar, Pearl River 
and Hancock counties, Miss., approved. 

Report and order in F. D. No. 7881 (1), 
authorizing the acquisition by the Gulf, Mo- 
bile & Northern Railroad Company of con- 
trol of the New. Orleans Great Northern 
Railroad Company, by purchase of capital 
stock; and (2) granting authority to the 
Gulf, Mobile & Northern Railroad Company 
to issue $2,727,300 of common capital stock, 
consisting of 27,273 shares of the par value 
of $100 each; said stock to be delivered in 
exchange for stock of the New Orleans 
Great Northern Railroad Company, approved. 

Supplemental report and third supple- 
mental order in F, D. No, 7076, authorizing 
| the Louisiana & Arkansas Railway Company 
(Delaware) (1) to renew from time to time, 
the last renewal to mature not later than 
| Dec. 31, 1930, an unsecured promissory note 
for $2,600,000, which will mature Dec. 31, 
1929, and (2) to pledge and repledge from 
time to time but not beyond Dee, 31, 1930, 
not exeeeding $3,250,000, par amount, of 
first mortgage 5 per cent series A bonds, as 
security for the above-described note, ap- 
proved, ’ 


NO 
of these small manufacturing units 
makes possible, and leads to decentraliza- 
tion, 
tion, with a central distribution agency 
on a cooperative basis, must not be overs 





since the advent| looked.” ‘ 


the naval airship base located in such an 






The value of small scale produc. te 
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Motor Subsidiary 
Of Railroad Denied 
Right to Compete 


Boston & Maine Railway Is 

Held to Have Prior Right 

. To Serve Communities in 
New Hampshire 








State of New Hampshire: 
Concord, Dec. 20. 

The motor bus subsidiary of the Bos- 
ton & Maine Railroad has been denied 
authority to compete with the parent 
company, according to an order issued 
by the public service commission Dec. 
Lets 
The Boston & Maine Transportation 
Company filed an application for permit 
to operate a bus line between Milford 
and Manchester via Amherst and Bed- 
ford. 
and describing the route the Commis- 
sion’s order ‘states in full text: 

On Dec. 24, 1925, by virtue of order of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
the Manchester and Milford branch of 
the Boston & Maine Railroad was 
abandoned. I. C. C. Finance Docket 
4475: I 1607. 

Road Built in 1900 

That ‘line served the territory in ques- 
tion. The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion in that case stated that the road 
“was built in 1900 by the Concord & 
A ntreal, Boston & Maine Railroad, 
gsee, to block a threatened move of the 


Fitchburg Railroad to reach Manchester. ! 


The reason for its existence disappeared 
a few months after it was con- 
structed. * * 

“Amherst and Bedford villages are 


within four miles of Milford and Man- | 


chester, respectively, by highway. It ap- 
pears that the needs of this section for 
rail facilities other than the 


clearly disproportionate to the cost of 
operation. No motor transportation by 
the Boston & Maine Railroad is proposed, 
nor does regular service of this kind ap- 
pear warranted.” 

Milford then had and now has rail con- 
nections with Manchester via the said 
Keene branch and southern division. 


Previous Application Denied 

On Feb. 27, 1927, this commission de- 
nied an application for authority to oper- 
ate a bus line over the route sought in 
this instance. (Thomas McCaffrey, 11 N. 
H. P. S. C., 54.) The commission then 
said: 

“Train service is now furnished by the 
Boston & Maine Railroad, via Nashua, 
between Manchester and Milford. Bus 
service is also provided by the Boston ,& 
Maine Transpcrtation Company between 
Nashua and Milford. It is apparent that 
inhabitants of Amherst and Bedford un- 
der the present arrangement have no 
local method of transportation. However, 
citizens in and about the town of Am- 
herst now patronize the lines of the Bos- 
ton & Maine Railroad and the same sit- 
uation must prevail with relation to the 
residents of Bedford. Though the 
amount involved is. necessarily small, as 
this district is rather sparsely settled, it 
is a fact that the Boston & Maine Rail- 
road can afford to lose no part of the 
passenger revenue which it now receives 
in New Hampshire. 

“Those representing the railroad fur- 
ther take the position that the railroad 
has a prior right to serve these various 
localities, if the commission should at 
any time find that this territory requires 
highway transportation facilities. 

v f Insufficient Demand Found 

‘The proposition whether or not the 
Boston. & Maine Railroad should have 
the preference in serving this territory 
with highway passenger transportation 
may or may not be debatable, byt that 
question does not appear to be material 
at this time, since the commission is not 
satisfied that there is sufficient public 
demand for highway passenger service 
at this point to warrant its installation 
by either individual or corporation. 


q 


“The larger part, if not the whole, of | 


this route, provided it is established for 
transportation purposes, will be in com- 
petition with the lines of the Boston & 
Maine Railroad. » 

“Competition between utilities should 
not be allowed if such a condition can 
reasonably be obviated, and by reason of 
this policy, which has long been in ef- 
fect under this commission, we find it is 
not for the public good that the request 
herein be granted.” 

Lower Fares Proposed 

The tariffs proposed to be effective 
over the route established would be 
slightly less than those on the railroad, 
which does not serve directly the vil- 
lages of Amherst and Bedford. The pas- 
senger fare from Milford to Manchester 
by the way of Nashua is $1.06, whereas 
the proposed bus fare is but 60 cents. 
The petitioner admits that it would be 
in competition with the Boston & Maine 
Railroad between Milford and Manches- 
ter and it is not contended that the bus 
line would be a paying route. 

In view of the likely use of the pro- 
posed facilities and the general policy of 
the commission that “competition be- 
tween utilities should not be permitted if 
such a situation can be avoided,” (Frank- 
lin L. Hart-Hart Motorcoach Co., 11 N. 
H. P. S. C., 233 at 239, and Boston & 
Maine Transportation Company, 11 N. 
H. P. S. C., 351 at 352) we are unable 
to find that the granting of this petition 
would be for the public good. The order 
therefore is: Petition denied, 





Ohio Court Rules Against 
Motor Freight Proposal 





State of Ohio: 
Columbus, Dec. 20. 

Evidence that a purely private inter- 
est will be subserved by the establish- 
ment of a door-to-door delivery trucking 
service does not constitute conclusive 
evidence of public convenience and ne- 
cessity, according to a decision handed 
down Dec. 18 by the Supreme Court of 
Ohio. 

The court reversed an order issued 
by the public service commission grant- 
ing a certificate of convenience and ne- 
cessity to R. B. Evans to operate a 
motor freight line between Toledo and 
Van Wert. 

The case wes appealed to the supreme 


PusLIisHED WiTHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES DAILY 


Public Utilities 






After reciting the fact of filing} 


Keene | 
branch and the southern division are | 


State of Michigan: 


A majority of the farmers in Michigan 
today are able to get electricity at the 
same rate for light and power that the 
residents of cities have enjoyed for some 

time, according to a statement issued by 

| the chairman of the public utilities com- 
mission, Robert H. Dunn, reviewing the 
| commission’s work in 1929. 

During the year, the chairman says, 
the commission authorized the issuance 
of approximately $97,000,000 worth of 
securities, an. increase of $29,000,000 as 
compared with 1928, and so far as known 
virtue of investment in the securities 
approved. 

The commission was given new juris- 
diction in 1929 so that its regulatory 
powers now extend over oil and natural 
| gas pipe line companies, aviation, and 
| sewage and garbage disposal plants. 


full text: 

The reports of the Michigan public 
utilities commission for the year 1929 
show that much more work has been 
done by the commission for this year 
than during the preceding year. 


Volume of Securities 
| Approved Shows Increase 


In 1929 the commission approved ap- 
proximately $97,000,000 worth of se- 
curities, for which the State received, on 
the basis required by law of one-tenth of 
one per cent approximately $97,000 in 
fees. In 1928 the commission received 
, from securities’ fees the sum of approxi- 
mately $68,000, which shows that about 
| $62,000,000 in securities were approved 
for issuance and sale by the commission. 


The securities work of the commission 
is one of its most important features, and 
it is noteworthy that as the State in- 
creases in population, in industry and in 
wealth, that the amount of the securities 
issued under authority given by the com- 


ately. In other words, the growth of 
| utilities is practically commensurate with 
the growth of the State. 
| So far as is known, no purchaser has 
| lost any money by virtue of investment 
in any securities approved for issuance 
and sale by this commission. If there 
has been any doubt in the minds of the 
commission regarding the value of the 
property -of the particular company de- 
siring to issue securities, whether these 
be in the nature of bonds, preferred stock 
or common capital stock, an appraisal 
has been ordered by the commission, and 
the amount of securities allowed to be is- 
sued has been governed by the value 
found of the property by the commis- 
sion’s engineers. There have been 10 or 
11 such appraisals: during the last year. 
During the year 1928, $126,559.89 was 


mission from bus and truck fees. The 
total amount received from the same 
sources during the year 1929 was $163,- 
485.60. The gain in fees from these 
source& during 1929 can be attributed 
mainly to the growth of the State in 
population and industry, and in the sec- 
ond place to the commission assum- 
ing control to the extent allowed by 
Federal court decisions over interstate 
bus and truck companies. 

The total receipts from utility com- 
panies by way of securities and bus and 
truck fees as above set forth is $261,- 
127.68 for 1929 as compared to $194,- 
207.68 for 1928. Inasmuch as the op- 
erating budget of the commission for 





it can be seen that the Michigan pub- 


point alone much more than two times 
overpays its way. 


Commission Averages 
One Hearing Per Day 


During the year 1928, 288 hearings 
were held, which represents an average 
of more than a hearing a day for the 
working days of the year. There would 
doubtless be many more hearings held 
were it not for the fact that in rate 
orders the commission, after it has first 
gone over the proposed rates submitted, 
communicates with the municipalities af- 
fected ‘and in the majority of cases 
there is a waiver of hearing on the 
part of the municipalities in question, 
| hence no hearing is necessary. Al] 288 
hearings represent, naturally, only con- 
| tested cases. 

For the period above mentioned, that 
is from Jan. 1, 1929, to Dec. 31, 1929, 
the public utilities commission has is- 
sued 1,133 orders, and 1,740 wire-crossing 
and line-construction permits. 

The number of wire-crossing and line- 
construction permits shows the tre- 
mendous increase in the extension of 
electric power and telephone lines. 


telephone orders; 35 of these concern 
themselves with the sale and purchase 
of property, 21 with rates and 6 with 
the securing of certificates of convenience 
and necessities. 

Security orders during the same period 
numbered 139; 27 of these concerned 
electric companies, 4 electric railways, 9 
gas companies, telephone and communica- 
tions, 11; oil, 18; airplane, 18; sewage 
disposal, 2; bus and truck, 46, ang navi- 
gation, 4. 

For the same period there were 368 
railroad orders; 217 for protection; 62 
crossing orders; ‘18 station agencies; 41 
informal docket, for example, repara- 
tions; 3 service; 25 rates; and 9 abandon- 
ment of either stations or branches of 
rail lines, . 


Conservation Activities 


Depend on Developments 


The bus and truck permits total 282; 
originals interstate, 21; originals intra- 
state, 51; renewals interstate, ,18; re- 
newals intrastate, 192. 

The year 1929, besides representing 
more work for the commission and the 
securing of more money for the State 
through the commission, was noteworthy 
for an extension of the jurisdiction of 
the commission. 

By virtue of the statutes enacted into 
law by the 1929 legislature, the Mich- 
igan public utilities commission is given 
jurisdiction over oil and natural gas 














State Commission Emphasizes Service to Agriculture in| 
Reviewing Activities for Year 1929 





no purchaser has lost any money by| 


Chairman Dunn’s statement follows in | 


mission increases’ practically proportion- | 


received by the State through the com-'! 


the year 1929 has not exceeded $115,000, | 


lie utilities commission from this stand- | 


During the last year there were 62} 


. 





Power. Rates 


Electricity Furnished Michigan Farmers Public Association 
At Same Rate Charged City Residents 


Lansing, Dec. 20. | 
This has resulted in 24 companies com- | 
ing under the jurisdiction of this com- 
mission, of which 18 are domestic and | 
6 are foreign companies becoming do- | 
mesticated in Michigan. These com- 
panies all have power to transport and! 
convey oil or gas by pipe line and 9 


May Not Petition 
For Reduced Fares 





Initiation of Proceedings in 


- Minnesota Is Permitted 
Only to City or to Street 
Railway Company 





State of Minnesota: 





of them are now engaged in so doing. | 


In connection with the control of nat- | 
ural gas and oil.pipe. line companies 
this commission has conservation pow- | 
ers somewhat comparable to those given | 
|the conservation commission of this! 
State, but along different lines so there | 
will be no confiict of jurisdiction in this 
regard. Whether the natural gas and| 
|oil pipe line work becomes an important | 
part of the commission’s activities de- 
pends entirely on the extent of natural | 
gas and oil exploitation in this State. | 

There are at present 19 aviation com- 
panies under the jurisdiction of the com- 
jmission. Fifteen of these are purely 
| domestic and four are foreign corpora- 
tions who have become domesticated 
within this State during the last year. 
The commission has passed on the se- 
curities of all of these companies and 
|has caused the tariffs, schedules and rates | 
| to be charged to be filed with the com-| 
mission. 

Because this industry is new, and since | 
there is no general network of lines over 
the State, the commission has not con- | 
cerned itself as yet with the considera-| 
tion of the proper rates and fares €0 be 
charged by such companies, except to 
see that they were not discriminatory, | 
but it is entirely possible that within the 
near future, with the rapid development 
of aviation, that this will become an in- 
| creasingly important feature of the work 
of the commission. 


By virtue of act 160 of the Public Acts, 
of Michigan of 1929 this commission has 
had given to it jurisdiction over com- 
panies that propose to build and e:tab- 
lish sewage disposal plants, garbage dis- 
posal systems and sewer systems in 
cities, and this commission is made the 
arbiter between these companies and the 
particular cities in the event that the 
local municipalities and said companies 
cannot agree. 

This new feature of the work promises 
to be very important and an extremely 
necessary part of the commission’s ac- 
| tivities in the very near future. 


Cheaper Electricity 
In Reach of Farmers 


In addition to the commission’s having 
| received more money for the State, and 
having issued more orders, and having 
acquired additional jurisdiction in the 
respects and regards above outlined, the 
| question of the electric rates has played 
{an important part in the commission’s 
activities during the last year. 

This commission has cooperated with 
the Michigan State Grange and other 
lagencies and has had conferences with 
|the different power companies, and’as ‘a 
result the year 1929 has been perhaps 
the most forward year that Michigan has 
ever had with respect to electricity. By 
this commission’s orders the majority of 
the farmers in this State today are able 
to get electricity at the same rate for 
light and power that the residents of 
cities have enjoyed for some time. 

Not only were the rates considerably 
lowered by virtue of the orders of this 
commission, but in addition electricity 
for-both light and power can be taken 
off the same transformer, thus enabling 
the farmer to get the best power advan- 
tage at no additional trouble or no fur- 
ther cost to him. 

Recent developments in the manufac- 
ture of artificial gas and the prospect 
lof striking additional natural gas, and 
the practice of several large gas compa- 
nies in piping and transmitting by high 
pressure artificial gas to small towns, 
promises perhaps as much reduction in 
gas rates in many localities during the 
year 1930 as have occurred in electric 
rates in general during the year 1929. 
What the commission’s work will be dur- 
ing 1930 is not definitely known, but, 
with the additional jurisdiction and the 
expansion of gas and electric companies 
there is little doubt that the year 1930 
will see fully as much commission activ- 
ity, if not more, than there has been 
during the last year. 


Hearings Are Held 
On Service Standards 


There have been several hearings i 
the past year before the commission in 
which the standards of service were in- 
volved. The commission has been in- 


accorded to the public by all utility com- 
panies is of the highest possible type, 
and feels that rates should be commen- 
surate with service rendered. 

This commission during the last year 
has entered its appearance in an inter- 
vening capacity in practically all inter- 
state commerce cases where the shippers 
of the State of Michigan were appreci- 
ably affected, and it proposes to con- 
tinue to do this. 





pearances. . 
The'commission believes that it should 
do all it can to aid the shippers of Michi- 
gan, whether they be agriculturists or 
industrialists, in getting a proper break 
in freight rates, and to this end has de- 
cided to intervene in all important cases 


. St. Paul, Dec. 20. 
Only a city or a street car company 
can initiate a proceeding involving street 
car fares before the State railroad and 


; warehouse commission, according to a 


ruling by the attorney general, John F. 
Bonner. 


e 
A law enacted in 1921 gave to the com- 
mission power to regulate the fares of 
street railway companies, but includes a 
provision that action may be taken only 
upon a formal petition presented by “any 
street railway or city.” 


The opinion was given in response to 
a request from the commission resulting 
from a resolution adopted by the Parents 
and Teachers Association of a Minneap- 
olis school, in which the commission was 
asked to establish a 5-cent fare for school 
children. . 

The opinion of the attorney general 
follows in full text: 

You submit to us a form of resolution 
directed to your commission, signed by 
certain individuals as the legislative 
committee of the Parents and Teachers 
Association of the Morris Park School at 
Minneapolis, requesting “your honorable 
body to use your official power to reduce 
the street car fare to 5 cents for school 
children in Minneapolis at such hours 
necessary to go to and from school.” 


Opinion Asked 


You request this office “for an opinion 
as to the authority of this commission 
in the premises.” 

I assume that your inquiry is directed 
to your authority to institute on the 
basis of this resolution an investigation 
of the question as to whether or not you 
shall require the Minneapolis Street Rail- 


for the carrying of school children over 
its lines within the City of Minneapolis. 

I am of the opinion that the authority 
to initiate an investigation of the ques- 
tion as to whether or not your commis- 
sion shall require the Minneapolis Street 
Railway Company to establish a special 


of Minneapolis over its street railway 
lines within that city is limited to the 
City of Minneapolis and the street rail- 
way company. It is my opinion that 
such a proceeding can be initiated be- 
|fore your commission only on formal 
| petition by either the City of Minneapolis 
or the street railway company. 

Prior to the enactment of chapter 278, 
Laws 1921 (sections 4816-4830, Mason’s 
Minnesota Statutes 1927), your commis- 
sion had no authority to. regulate the 
rate of fare to be charged by a street 
railway company operating a system of 
street railway lines lying wholly within 
ja city in this State. This act placed 
this power in your commission. There- 
fore, the provisions of this act and these 
alone must be consulted to determine 
the extent of the power over this sub- 
ject vested in your commission and the 
procedure which must be followed. 


Section 5 Applies 
Section 5 of said chapter grants to 
| your commission “initial and exclusive 


and establish rates of fare and charges 
by a street railway company for car- 
rying passengers.” ° 


Any street railway or city may apply to 
the commission at any time to fix and es- 
tablish hereunder rates 
charged by such street railway for the 
carrying of passengers within such city and 
it shall be the duty of the commission upon 
application being made by petition as pro- 
vided by this act to proceed * * * to hear 


-* © 


railway or the city, and to fix and 
such street railway for carrying passengers 
within such city. 


Section 9 of the act in part provides: 


All proceedings before the commission 
shall be commenced by filing with the 
commission a petition in writing in such 
form as the commission may prescribe 
briefly setting forth in addition to such 
other matters as the commission may by 
rule or order provide, the matter or mat- 
ters upon which hearing is desired and 
requesting a hearing thereon. 





Section 10 of the act, among other | 
n | Provisions, provides that only the city 


or the street railway company may ap- 


peal from an order, ruling or decision | 
of your commission made in the exercise | 
sistent, and is going to be even more of the powers granted to it under this 
so in the future, to see that the service | 2¢ 


By said section 8 your commission is 
given power, after a rate has been pre- 
scribed by it, to initiate on its own mo- 
‘ion an _ investigation to determine 
whether there has been a subsequent 
thange in property values or in cost of 
‘ervice sufficient to warrant a change in 
he established rates. 

The situation presented by your in- 
quiry and accompanying resolution sug- 


To further this end| gests no change in property values or 
the commission recently has hired a new|cost of service and obviously does not 
rate man, Mr. Bunnell, who will concern |come within the power vested in your 
himself principally with interstate ap- | commission by this provision. 





Application for Power 
On California River Sought 





An application for a preliminary per- 


before the Interstate Commerce Com-| mit to erect a power house on the San 


mission, and it also has entered an ap-| Joaquin River, affecting public lands in} 


pearance in all the proposed consolida- 
tion cases now listed before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, 


Colorado Seeks Uniform 
Action to Regulate Buses 








State of Arizona: 

Phoenix, Dec. 20. 
Uniform enforcement of State laws 
regulating motor carriers, designed to 
revent “wildcat” operation of buses in 
nterstate traffic, through the western 
States, is sought by the Colorado public 
utilities commission, according to that 


Fresno and Madera counties, Calif., was 
filed with the Federal Power Commission 
Dec. 19 by the Madera irrigation dis- 
trict, Madera, Calif. 

The proposed development 
the erection of a storage dam of con- 
crete with a crest length of 4,500 feet 
and a height of approximately 300 feet; 
a reservoir with an area of 5,400 acres, 
and a power house with an installed 
capacity ot ee eneeeneees. 


Rochester Street Railway 
Permitted to Run Buses 





way Company to establish a special rate | 


rate for transporting the school children | 


power and authority upon hearing upon | 
petition as provided by this act, to fix | 


Section 8 of the same act provides: | 


of fare to be! 


evidence submitted on behalf of the street | 


establish rates of fare to be charged by | 


includes | 


evurt by the Lima-Toledo Railroad, with} pipe line companies, from the stand- 
which the Evans motor line was in com-| point of securities, rates and otherwise. 
petition. Van Wert business hush —[—_—_—X—X—X—X—X—KlKeIFeJF¥EF-kKlInyIEE, 
protested against the commission's ac-|of the public service commission author- 
tion, 1t being contended that the certifi-|izing the Columbus-St. Marys-Fort 
ycate was desired almost solely to petmit | Wayne Transportation Company to op- 
wholesale houses in Toledo to make] erate a bus line between Columbus and 
house-to-house deliveries, thus coming | Urbana and between Urbana and West 
into competition with Van Wert stores, | Jefferson. 





One of the objectors to the| pose of seeking uniform action to gov- 
The supreme court affirmed an order ‘service was the Pennsylvania Railroad. | ern interstate bus operations. 


commission’s chief inspector, Thomas F. State of New York: 
Dillon, who conferred with members of : Albany, Dec. 20. 
|the Arizona corporation commission, of-| The public service commission has is- 
ficials of the highway department andj sued an order authorizing the New York 
the motor vehicle division. State Railways to substitute bus service 
Mr. Dillon stated that he is making for street car service on certain streets 
a tour of the western States. by direction | in the City of Rochester. The. buses will 
of the Colorado commission for the pur- pF operated in connection with and syp- 
| lemental to the company’s street cars, 
j according to the order, 
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Limiting of Great Lakes Diversion 
To Needs of Navigation Is Favored 





Mr. Chal 


| Representative Chalmers (Rep.), of 
Toledo, Ohio, in a letter to the Secretary 
|of War, Patrick J. Hurley, made public 
| Dec. 20, advised Mr. Hurley that while 
| the States bordering on thé Great Lakes 

are satisfied with the terms of the de- 
| cree proposed in the Chicago diversion 
| case, they are opposed to any legislative 
| action which would permit the diversion 
| of water from Lake Michigan at Chicago 

in an amount more than is needed for 
| the requirements of navigation. 


| It was pointed out by Mr. Chalmers 
that the Great Lakes States are “willing, 
| indeed, to follow the report of the mas- 
| ter in chancery, Charles Evans Hughes, 
jin having the diversion cut on July 1, 
| 1930, to 6,500 second feet and that the 
| final diversion on or before Dec. 31, 1938. 
| shall be limited to 1,500 second feet.” 
| He also informed Mr. Hurley that “we 
|are not opposed to the construction of 
| the Illinois-Mississippi waterway.” 
t 
| tion requirements,” he explained. 
| letter points out that in his proposed de- 
|eree, the special master would enjoin 
the final diversion of more than 1,500 
| second feet “in the absence of competent 
| action by Congress in relation to naviga- 
| tion lawfully imposing a different re- 
| quirement.” Mr. Chalmers declared that 
he is opposed to any such legislation. 
| The full text of his letter follows: 

My Dear Mr. Secretary: There is no 
| object in discussing the license you have 
| been asked to issue to the Sanitary Dis- 
| trict of Chicago to divert water out of 
| the Great Lakes system. This question 
| was definitely settled this week in the 
| proposed decree submitted to the Su- 
| preme Court by Judge Charles Evans 
| Hughes, Special Master of the Supreme 

Court of the United States, on the in- 
| vasion of the rights of the States. 


Decree and Conditions 
| Termed Satisfactory 


This decree and its conditions are en- 
| tirely satisfactory to us. We have won 
{our case in the Supreme Court in full. 
But, Mr. Secretary, it might be profit- 
able to remind, you and warn ourselves 
that the fight may not yet be over. Let 
me call your attention to a sentence 
found in paragraph’10 in Judge Hughes’ 
report. The whole paragraph reads as 
| follows: 

“10. That after the installation of con- 
trolling works as above provided, and 
}on the completion of all the sewage 
| treatment works as outlined in the pro- 
| gram proposed by the Sanitary District 
| of Chicago, and in the absence of com- 
| petent action by Congress in relation to 
| navigation lawfully imposing a different 
| requirement, the defendants, the State of 
' Illinois and the Sanitary District of Chi- 
| cago, their employes and agents, and all 
persons assuming to act under the au- 
thority of either of them, be and they 
hereby are enjoined from diverting any 
| of the waters of the Great Lakes-St. 
| Lawrence system or watershed through 
the Chicago Drainage Canal and its 
| rey channels or otherwise in ex- 








| in addition to domestic pumpage.” 
special attention to this: “And in the 
absence of competent action by Congress 
| in relation to navigation lawfully impos- 
ing a different requirement.” 

The corporate personality of the Sani- 
tary District of Chieago is not to be 
trusted. In former warnings to the Con- 
gress I have called this personality the 
“master mind.” It is inimical to the in- 
terests of the taxpayers of the Sanitary 


the peoples of the Great Lakes States, 
The rivers and harbors bill of the 





| what they were up against they agreed 
5 : " | to the elimination of the congressional 
“We desire that the diversion from the | approval of diversion. The bill was then | 


Great Lakes shall be limited to ‘ei, 7 passed and became a law. 
e| 


ithe Great Lakes from irreparable harm 
jin 1927. 





cess of an annual average of 1,500 c. f. s. | 


The sentence that I: wish to call your | 


| 
| District itself as well as the interests of | 


mers Endorses Master’s Report and Opposes Leg- 
| islation Permitting Greater Diversion 
. (NR 





| 


69th Congress was built around the IIli- | 


diversion. 


session of the 69th Congress. 


Waterway Is Divided 
Into Three Reaches 


The Illinois Waterway is divided into 
three reaches: 
| 35 miles long, from Chicago to Lockport, 
now completed; second, Illinois State 
project, Lockport to Utica, 65 miles, now 
less than one-half finished. In this reach 
there-are five locks and dams. Two are 
| completed. The contract has just been 
| let for the third. There are two more to 
| let and finish. 

It will take the State five years to fin- 
ish this reach at the rate they are going. 


speed up their work. Three and a half 
years have now elapsed and the work is 


the Federal project, 223 miles long from 
Utica to Grafton on the Mississippi 
River. This reach can be done easily 
within two years. This waterway is use- 
less for through traffic until both State 
and Federal portions are finished. If 
we wait a year to start our part of the 
work we will have finished ahead of the 
State of Illinois. 

It seems to me that it is a supreme 
exhibition of the essence of selfishness for 
the proponents of the Illinois project to 
insist on this project staying in the biti, 
and thus killing the chance of the bill’s 
passage during this session of Congress. 

The rivers and harbors bill of the 
69th Congress was deliberately planned 
to legalize diversion and would have been 
executed except for the use we made of 
the filibuster. I hold in my hand a copy 
of the rivers and harbors bill referred 
to above. It contains 218 paragraphs au- 
thorizing projects in 27 State and 2 
Territories carrying ultimate appropria- 
tions of Federal money of over $200,000,- 
000 and yet under the driving terror of 
| the master mind, the House voted by a 
large majority that the bill had only one 
paragraph. Under this shameful ruling 
I had only five minutes to discuss this 
bill, even though I was the majority 
senior member of the Committee opposed 
to its passage. 


Our interests were saved under the 
leadership of Frank B, Willis, late Sen- 
ator from Ohip. The States carved out 
of the northwest territory ought to 
erect a monument to his memory. When 
this bill, with its dangerous Illinois proj- 
ect went to the Senate, Senator Willis 
called a conference in his office of the 
Senators opposed to the bill. I was in- 
vited to this meeting. There were 14 
| Senators present. The Senate had en- 
tered in what is called a gentlemen’s 
agreement, that on and after Dec. 21, 





1926, no Senator could talk for more | reversed. 


They may finish in three years if they | 


not yet completed. The third reach is| 


nois project with a view of securing | + 
congressional approval for the Chicago | 
As I have said before there | 
was no immediate pressing necessity for | 
the passage of that bill during the long | Texas 


| 


First, the drainage canal, | 


than 15 minutes on the bill or any 
amendment thereto. The master mind | 
thought in that gentlemen’s agreement 
that they had us hog-tied. They thought 
that the 14 to 16 Senators who were 
epposed to diversion would each have 
their 15 minutes and that then the bill 
would come up for a vote and be passed 
by a majority of a least four to one. 


We decided in that conference to fili- | 
buster the bill to death. I came back | 
to my. office and prepared 660 amend- | 
ments, germane to the paragraph pro- | 
posed for amendment. I passed these | 
amendments over to Senator Willis. 
Please remember that in the Senate there | 
were 218 paragraphs instead of one} 
under the ruling of the House. The 
Senators at the conference all agreed to 
take their turn on each amendment. 
When the proponents of the bill saw 


| 


That, Mr. Secretary, was all that saved 


Everlasting -watchfulness will 
be all that will save us in the future. | 
Mr. Secretary, you know the value of 
transportation on the Great Lakes and 
the harm resulting to the commercial 
interests of the United States if trans- 
portation on the Great Lakes is injured. 
Your forthcoming report will show that 
the Great Lakes last year handled 269,- | 
007,513 tons of 2 total value amounting | 
to $4,331,663,125. That report will also 
show that this record amount of freight 
was handled at a little over 1 mill per 
ton mile. From your own report there- 
fore, Mr. Secretary, what is transporta- 
tion on the Great Lakes worth to the 
United States. 


The movement of the above amount 
of freight on the railroads would cost 
more than 11 mills per ton mile. In 
other words, there is a saving of more 
than a cent per ton mile in transporting 
freight on the Great Lakes rather than 
by rail. What would that saving amount 
to in dollars and cents last year? It 
is very easy to figure; 270,000,000 tons 
at a saving of a cent on each mile would 
be a saving of $2,700,000 per mile and 
the average haul was more than 800 
miles. The entire value therefore in 
saving to our interests in transporting 
on the Great Lakes last year, according 
to your own figures was $2,160,000,000. 


Lake Transportation 
Vital to Prosperity 


The greatest factor in the prosperity 
and success of the United States is 
transportation on the Great Lakes. 





| Their benefit is not confined to the Great 


Lakes States alone but permeates every 
nook and corner of our great Republic 
where a bit of steel or a pound of coal 
is used. ‘ 


_ The Great Lakes interests were de- 
lighted to note the appointment by the 
President of Col.. E. M. Markham as 
assistant engineer in charge of the Great 
Lakes. For many years Col. Markham 
was, district engineer at Detroit, Mich. 
He knows the Great Lakes like a book 
and realizes their importance and their 
earning power. 


In closing let me say that we are| 


very willing, indeed, to follow the re- 
port of the master in chancery, Judge 
Hughes, in having the diversion cut 
the first of next July to-6,500 second 
feet and that the final diversion on 
_or before Dec. 31, 1938, shall be lim- 
ited to 1,500 second feet. 

Let me put this in the recérd that 
we are not opposed to the construction 
of the Illinois-Mississippi waterway. We 
favor a nine-foot project for the whole 
Mississippi River system, but desire that 
as soon as possible the diversion from 
he Great Lakes shall be limited to 
navigation requirements. 





Adopts New Budget 
For Highway Improvement 





State of Texas: 
; Austin, Dec. 20. 
The State highway commission Dec. 18 


' adopted a budget of $1,435,000 for main- 


{permanent highways during 1930, 





tenance and. asphalt surfacing of semi- 
in 
keeping with President Hoover’s program 
to expedite public improvements. 
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City Opposes Move 
Of Power Company 
For Rate Reduction 


Action Said to Be Attempt to 
Prevent Municipal-owned 
Electric Plant From Get- 
ting Business 








State of Missouri: 
Jefferson City, Dec. 20. 


The situation of a municipality oppos- 
ing a power rate reduction, with a pub- 
lic utility in the role of urging the reduc- 
tion and attempting to minimize its own 
property valuation, confronts the public 
service commission in a case originating 
at Salem, according to an oral statement 
by the chairman of the commission, Mil- 
ton R. Stahl. 


A hearing was held at Salem Dec. 17 
by Chairman Stahl inthe case of the 
Missouri General Utilities Company’s ap- 
plication for permission to reduce the 
rates charged consumers of electricity in 
Salem. The city opposed the application. 


The situation is a matter of competi- 
tion, the chairman said. ‘The city in- 
stalled a municipal electric plant. The 
privately owned company seeks to reduce 
its rates to prevent the municipal plant 
from obtaining enough business to meet 
operating costs and obligations, he 
charged. 


The private company sought to show 
that it is now actually earning more 
money than is reasonable, that its re- 
ceipts were high and its expenses low, 
Mr. Stahl said. 

The city, on the other hand, maintained 
at the hearing, according to Chairman 
Stahl, that the receipts of the company 
were low and its expenses high. 

The whole situation became an exact 
reversal of the situation that has ob- 
tained in every other case before the 
public service commission in all its his- 
tory, the chairman stated. 

Chairman Stahl asserted that he did 
not know what action would be taken by 
the commission in the matter. 





Three States Plan Hearing 
In Texas for Bus Lines 





State of Texas: 
Austin, Dec. 20. 


The railroad commissions of Texas 
and Arkansas and the corporation com- 
mission of Oklahoma, each of which has 
regulatory power over motor bus oper- 
ation in its own State, will hold a joint 
session at Dallas, Tex., Dec. 30 to hear 
applications for interstate bus and truck 
operations. 


Among the cases to be heard are ap- 


plications by the Pickwick Stages 
for permission to lease the Longhorn 
Coaches operating between Amarillo, 
Tex., and Raton, N. Mex.: Southwestern 
Transportation Company for a certificate 
to operate buses between Dallas and 
Camden, Ark.; Mid-Continent Bus Line 
for a certificate to qperate buses between 
Fort Worth and Little Rock, and another 
line between Dallas and Oklahoma City. 





Buses Forbidden to Carry 
Motion Picture Films 





State of Texas: 

Austin, Dec. 20. 
The railroad commission Dec. 19 issued 
an order forbidding motor buses from 
transporting motion picture films, ac- 
cording to an oral statement by the State 
motor transportation director, Mark 


Marshall. The action resulted, the di- 
rector said, from an explosion which oc- 
curred recently on a bus near San -An- 
tonio, in which one person was burned to 
death and two others died from poison- 
ous fumes. 


New Rates Filed by Texas 
Roads on Breakfast Food 








State of Texas: 
Austin, Dec. 20. 


Texas railroads have filed new rate 
schedules with the State commission. pro- 
viding that the freight rate on wheat 
shall be applied to cooked breakfast-food 
preparations, and the commission has 


Under Rescinded Contract | suggested that the same rate be extended 
° 





[Continued from -Page 7.] 
ful stockmen in the community where 
said property is situated, and that he will 
maiptain the fences and other improve- 
ments on said property in as good condi- 
tion as the same are now in.” 

The defendants in their answer filed in 
said cause alleged, among other things, 
that the plaintiff, while in possession of 
the property, “failed to maintain the 
fences and improvements thereon in as 
good condition as they were in when he 
took possession of the same, and did not 
use the said premises in a farmer-like 


manner, but, on the contrary, overgrazed | 


the same and failed to cultivate the 
farming lands thereon 


retaking possession thereof, were re- 
quired to expend considerable money and | 
a large amount of labor in repairing said | 
fences and improvements, and in putting | 
the said lands in their former condi- 
tion.” 

The evidence in this cause shows that | 
plaintiff, in the particulars set forth, has | 


failed in maintaining and caring for said | 


property as so agreed upon by him, to | 
the injury of defendants The court finds 


that the defendants should be and are | 


awarded therefor the sum of $1,500, to 
be deducted from the amount that plain- 
tiff may be allowed in recovery of his 
said payments so made under said con- 
tract. 

It is decreed that the plaintiff recover 
from said defendants the sum of $12,- 
066.70, less the sum of $3,600 and the 
further sum of $1,500, being, in all, | 
$6,966.70; that plaintiff be decreed a lien 


in the proper | 
manner, and that the defendants, upon} 


‘quick” preparations, 
cooked foods. 

The matter has been set for public 
hearings and the commission will issue 
an order later. 


or partially 
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against the real property so described 
in said contract of sale to secure the 
payment of said balance so found to be 
due him, It is ordered that plaintiff re- 
cover his costs incurred in this court, 
that there be no recovery of costs in 
the circuit court by any of the parties | 
hereto, and that the decree of the circuit | 
court so rendered herein be and is hereby 
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Stronger Charters 
Also Recommended 


State Institutions Said to Have | 
Business Ad- 
vantages 


: [Continued from Page 1.] 
. tem, Mr. Pole informed Congress of his | 
belief that Federal supervision of bank- | 
ing holding companies should be brought | 
about. He said that it would appear that | 
the holding companies would convert 
their various banks into branches once | 
that privilege was made available, but | 


he explained this might not result and | 
’ for the better protection of the country S| 
finances he urged legislation creating | 
supervision over the holding companies. | 
The Comptroller reviewed the develop- | 
- ment of the holding-company theory of | 
bank control and the problems which | 
now confront the national system. He 
called the attention of Congress to the | 
growing importance of trust departments | 
in national-bank operation and declared | 
the exercise of those fiduciary powers | 
should be by charter right rather than by | 
consent of the Federal Reserve Board. | 
Should the recommendation on this point | 
be adopted, the Comptroller, instead of | 
the Federal Reserve Board, would then 
supervise this banking activity. 

Following is the text of the Comp- | 
troller’s report: 

Sir: I have the honor to submit the fol- 
lowing annual report in accordance with 
the provisions of section 333 of the 
United States Revised Statutes, covering 
activities of the Currency Bureau, in the 
year ended Oct. 31, 1929. This is the 
67th report made to the Congress since 
the organization of the Bureau. | 

The experience of the postwar period 
has been of sufficient duration to permit 
a comprehensive appraisal of the effect 
of the new economic and social conditions | 
upon our system of banking. Briefly 
stated, it may be said that banking is 
following in the wake of the trend of | 
business in general toward larger operat- | 
ing units with stronger capital funds! 
and more experienced and highly trained | 
management. The natural result has | 
been that the larger cities are being 
favored with banking organizations of 
great financial stability with the ca- 
pacity to render a better and more di- 
versified type of service. 

In the principal cities, therefore, in 
various parts of the country, there have 
grown up through mergers and through 
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| Washington 


Finance 


National Bank Branches 
Currency 


+ . 
by States during the fiscal years ending | P rotection Is Sought 


June 30, 1921 to 1929, inclusive, is as fol- 
lows: 


State and Private A; National, B. 
A B 


Mr. Pole,, in. Annual Report, 
Asks Supervision Over 
Liquidation 


Maine . 

New Hampshire ....... ec etsece 
Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode Island 

Connecticut 


-_ 
Nr oe 


2 | 
° 


| indirectly, to the benefits of the Federal 
2 | reserve syscem to the extent ot its sound 


Tota! New England States. . 
New York 
New Jersey ... 
Pennsylvania 
Delaware *. 
Maryland 
District of Columbia 


bo 


ow 


| place novwitnstanding tne vaiuabie as- 
1 | sistance rendered by cne frederal reserve 
system. A seaerai reserve bank is not 


Total Eastern States 
Virginia 
West Virginia 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Georgia 
Florida 
Alabama 
Mississippi 
Louisiana 
Texas 
Arkansas 
Kentucky 
Tennessee 


2|venung bank failures. it is beyond the 


4;power of the rederal reserve system, 
2\as it is beyond tne power of any gov- 
ernmeniai agency, to 
| these banks and insoivency. 
in the absence of iegisiation to remedy 
3\the conditions above described, private 
1| enterprise has within recent months un- 
39 | dertaken to meet the economic situation 
5 | presented by the growing isolation of the 
**3 country banks. Local holding companies 
_“|have been formed in many sections of 
122 | the country for the purpose of bringing 
8 | together a number of banks into a sin- 
3\gle operating group. The usual pro- 
3|!cedure is for the holding company, a 
2 State corporation, to purchase a ma- 
.°| jority of the stock of several banks, 
81 | one of which would be a large city bank 
5 | Which in effect becomes the parent bank 
of the group. The management per- 
iss |sonnel of the central bank becomes in 
59 | practice the responsible management for 
51 | the entire group. Through such a group 
28 system it appears to be possible to make 
12a close approach to a form of branch 
11 banking whereby each operating unit 
1g leans for support upon the central bank, 
299 or upon the holding company, and re- 
53. ceives-the benefits of its moral and finan- 
—— cial support; its prestige and good will; 
305 its extension of the wider type of bank- 
8 ing service; and the benefits of its highly 
‘| trained management. 


16 ° 
2; Branch Banking 
! . 
‘| Held to Be Solution 
‘'3| This holding-company mov 


; 
2 
3 
4 


Total Southern States .... 
Ohio 
Indiana 
Illinois 
Michigan 
Wisconsin 
Minnesota 
Iowa 
Missouri 


1 
1 


Total Middle Western States 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 
Nebreska 
Kansas 
Montana 
Wyoming .... 
Colorado 
New Mexico 
Oklahoma 


Total Western States 


Oregon 
California 
Idaho 
Utah 
Nevada 
Arizona 


stm nmnuwn 


3 | ement is of 
——j|such recent development that complete 
63 | statistics are not yet available as to the 
number of companies in operation or 
—— | the number of banks taken over. It ap- 


| 
to 


w 
ol 


Total Pacific States 
The Territory of Hawaii 


~ 


| 


pears that in many cases some of the! 


_ As will be observed from the forego- most responsible bankers and business 
ing table the failures of State chartered men of the community have been instru- 
banks greatly outnumbered those of the mental in : 
national banks, but small national banks ‘holding companies and this it would 
have not been immune to the conditions seem is a sufficient indication of the 
which are causing the failures of small | seriousness of the purpose behind the 
country banks generally. As an illustra-| movement. However, these holding 


For Rural Depositor 


-|commerc.ai and Jusiness loans and the} 
11| deciine of the country panks nas taken | 


16 cnarged with the responsibility of pre-| 


stand petween | 


the organization of these | 


bank is an instrumentality of the Federal 
Government designed to fulfill certain 
public purposes does not seem to be con- 
sidered an operating advantage to the 
bank. The corporation must in the na- 
ture of the case be moved almost solely 
by consideration of the most profitable 
use of the capital invested in the enter- 
prise, In other words, the question of 
the choice of charter presents to the cor- 
poration a business proposition. In the 
history of banking in the United States 
since 1863 banking corporations have 
switched from State to national and from 
national to State charters as the business 
| advantages lay with the one or the other. 
From the standpoint therefore of the 
operating banker the grant of the wider 
branch banking powers to national banks 
| would be considered by him as ‘an invita- 
tion to enlarge the sphere of his business 
operations to the greater advantage of 
| his stockholders. 

| The Government of the United States, 
as distinguished from the national bank- 
ing corporation, would be concerned pri- 
marily with the question of strengthen- 
ing the national banks as Federal instru- 
| mentalities and with the establishment 
|of a sound system of banking through- 
out the United States. Under the exist- 
ing trend with the operating advantage 
|in favor of the State banks the develop- 
ment is in the direction of 48 separate 
land distinct systems of commercial 
banking each under the supervision, con- 
trol, and direction of_a separate State 
| government with a corresponding disap- 
| pearance of the national banks from the 
| field. 


| 
| 





| 
'does not present any cause for concern 


|for the reason that the Federal reserve 
|system which embraces State banks in 
\its membership has made the national 
|banking system unnecessary. The Fed- 
/eral reserve act, however, did not set up 
ja system of banks in the United States. 
/It did set up a system of coordination of 
bank reserves and flexible currency, which 
operate advantageously for all banks. 
The approach to equalization between the 
State and national banks afforded by the 
Federal reserve system does not involve 
a rearrangement of charter powers but 
an extension of the privileges and the 
benefits of the Federal system to State 
chartered banks. If, therefore, in addi- 
| tion to these privileges which they derive 
from the Federal Government, they se- 
;cure from their respective legislatures 
| charter powers giving them certain oper- 
ating advantages over national banks, 
the Federal reserve system thus becomes 
| indirectly the means of forcing national 
| banks to take out State charters. 


Theory of Parity 
| Said to Be Unsound 


| The announced legislative policy of the 
so-called McFadden Bank Act of Feb. 25, 
1927, was parity between the national 
and State systems. 


national banks approximately equal in 
operating advantage to those of the State 
banks. Nearly three years of operation 
junder that act has demonstrated that it 


It has been said that this situation} 
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Charters 


U.S. Treasury 
Statement 


December 18 
Made Public December 20 


Receipts 


Customs receipts ........ 
Internal-rcvenue | receipts: 
Incone tax 
Miscellaneous 
revenue .. » os 
Miscellaneous receipts .. 


internal 


Total ordinary rece’pts 
Public debt receipts .... 
Balance previous day ... 


Total 


Expenditures 

General expenditures 
Interest on public debt.. 
Refunds of receipts..... 
Panama Canal ... 
Operations in special ac- 

counts .... 
Adjusted service  certifi- 

Gabe fond: sos eee. ‘ 
Civil-service retirement 

CHO coe cick wee ere 
Investment of trust 


one 


Total ordinary expendi- 
tures ... 
Other public debt expendi- 
tures 
Balance today ........ 


er ee 


Total 


ward if the liquidating agent of a na- 


tional bank were made subject to t | colebenilees af tests ‘eee, and 184,| 


comptroller; be required to give bond 
and ‘to render reports in the same mar- 
ner as is required of a receiver until the 
affairs of a liquidating bank are finally 
closed. 

It is again recommended that a law be 
enacted making it a criminal offense to 
maliciously or with intent to deceive, 
make, publish, or circulate any false re- 
port concerning any national bank or 


17,649,291.12 


336,804,683.00 | 
207,801,920.89 


562,255,895.01 | 


$1,43 7,485.46 
164,996,106.75 


§,384,224.09 
780,444.42 


172,598,260.70 
199,79 1,560.00 
189,866,074.31 


562,255,895.01 


8,578.03 


24,733.63 the following States: 


Avrnorie Statements Onty Atm Presenteo Herety, BEING 


PustisHep WiTHOUT COMMEN 


Money 


tion less than 9.26 per cent of the total 
number of banks organized. ‘ 

In November, 1914, there were in exist- 
ence 7,578 national banks with capital 
of $1,072,492,175. Since that date the 
net decrease in the number of banks 
was 72, but there was anm_ increase in 
capital of $613,759,490. The capital of 
the banks in existence on Oct. 31, 1929, 
was $1,686,251,665, In this 15-year period 
2,738 banks were chartered with capital 
of $354,630,300. During this period, 
however, 2,810 associations were closed 
voluntarily or otherwise. 

Applications to organize national banks 
and to convert State banks into na- 
tional banking associations were received 
in the current year to the number of 
304, with proposed capital stock of $68,- 
880,000. Of the applications pending 129 
were approved with proposed capital 
stock of $26,690,000, 120 rejected with 
proposed capital stock of $34,955,000, and 
50 abandoned with proposed capital stock 
of $6,630,000. National banking asso- 


$5,194,735.42 | ciations to the number of 141, with capi- 
11,675,812.91 


131.562.90 
15,817.71) cated in the New England States, 32 in 


392,097.54 


tal of $38,195,000, were authorized to 
begin business, of which five were lo- 





|the eastern, 31 in the southern, 81 in 
|the middle western, 22 in the western, 
;and 20 im the Pacific States. 

The greatest activity as- indicated by 
the number of banks organized was in 
New York, 21 
|banks; Texas, 11; California. 10; Florida, 


223,109.04 | 9; Minnesota, 7; Illinois, 6; Nebraska, 6; 


New 
Massa- 
Dakota, 


Missouri, 
Jersey, 
chusetts, 


6; North Dakota, 
Pennsylvania, 5; 

4; and South 
In other 2 States the _ number 
ranged from 1 to 3 banks. It fur- 
ther appears that of the total number 
of charters issued, 28, with authorized 
capital of $7,620,000 and resources ag- 
gregatinge approximately $98,216,821, 
were the result of conversions of State 
banks—4, with capital of $375,000, re- 


6; 
5; 


with capital of $30,200,000, primary or- 
ganizations. 


capital of $1,002,500 and assets aggre- 
gating approximately $14.001,432 was 





| 


purchased * by national banks. Conver- 
sion of 1 State bank into a national as- 
sociatiom brought into the system 
branches. 


any other member of the Federal re-| Many Branches Added 


serve system which imputes insolvency 
or unsound financial condition, or which 
may tend to cause a general withdrawal 


of deposits from such bank or may other-| 


wise injure the business or good will 





The purpose of the} 
bill was to make the charter powers of | 


of such bank. 


Renews Recommendations 
For Amendments to Laws 


I renew the recommendations made to 
the Seventieth Congress that the follow- 
ing laws be enacted: 


1.—Giving the Comptroller the right|25, 1927, 


and power to make regulations govern- 


To National System 

In the year in question 96 national 
banking associations were consolidated 
into 46 under authority of the act of 
Nov. 7, 1918, the capital of the consoli- 
dated banks being $291,864,075. In some 
instances there were reductions in capital 
and in others increases, but the net re- 
sult by reason of consolidations was an 
increase in capital stock of $66,856,883. 





During the current year there were 
34 consolidations under the act of Feb. 
authorizing the consolidation 


of 35 State banks with national banks— 


ing savings banks or trust companies|the aggregate capital of the *consolidat- 
doing a banking business in the District |ing State banks being $43,055,000. These 
of Columbia with a penal provision for banks also brought 82 branches into the 


the enforcement of such regulation; the 


national system and assets aggregating | 


approximately $841,146,433. 


The business of 16 State banks with! 
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Markets 
Paris Money Market 


Plans to Compete in 
International Finance 


Banque Francaise d’Accep- 
tances to Be Established in 
Program for Reorganiza- 
tion of Facilities f 


Reorganization of the Paris financial 
market. is proposed; and. with the in- 
creased gold reserves available, the mar- 
ket appears ready for the change, ac- 
cording to semiofficial information in the 
French economic and financial _ press, 
transmitted to and made public, Dec. 20 
by the finance and investment division, 
Department of Commerce. 

For some time the need for a real in- 
ternational money market at Paris has 
been felt, according to the statement; 
which follows in full text: 

This reorganization includes the for- 
mation of an acceptance bank, to be 
known as the Banque Francaise d’Ac- 
ceptances, with a capital of 100,000,000 
franes in 1,000 franc shares, to be sub- 
scribed in the main by the principal 
French commercial banks. 


Gold Reserves Available 


For some time the need has been felt 
|for a real international money market 
in Paris. But it could not be developed, 
as one of the principal factors for such 
a market was missing, namely, a cur- 
rency readily convertible into’ gold. This 
handicap was overcome by the currency 
|reform and stabilization of 1928, 
With the increased gold reserves at 
|present available, the market is ready 
}for the change. d 
In recent years the financing of inter- 
|national trade has been carried on 
mainly hy New York and London. Other 
|handicaps hindered the development of 





;|such a market in Paris, besides the in- 


convertible currency; they included the 
lack of flexibility in certain banking 
practices and the burden of various taxes. 


Change in Currency Standard 


Before the war, the currency of France 
was on what is commonly called the 
“limping standard.” The notes of the 
Bank of France, which was the sole bank 
of issue, were redeemable in either gold 
or silver at the option of the bank. 
Though redemption was usually in gold, 
the option of the bunk acted as a check 
on excessive withdrawals. f 

Throughout much of the war period, 
the franc was “pegged’”?; but when this 
infiuence was removed, in March, 1919, 
the franc declined rapidly. 

On June 24, 1928, the franc was stab- 
ilized at approximately one-fifth of the 
old value,’ and was put directly on ge 
gold basis. The Bank of France is no 
required to redeem its notes in gold coin 


| 
| 


regulations to be limited so that they 
shall not in any case place restrictions 
upon stich banks which are not placed 


Increases in the variety and volume of 


or bullion,*having the right to adopt, 
business banking institutions which for 


| 
| The voluntary liquidatiom of 221 asso- | °T Ble 
| with the consent of the minister 


| ciations represented a capital of $98,-| 


tion of the wide scope of this economic | companies are attempting to do under | has failed of its purpose in this respect. 


ae is es a eis the sanction of existing laws, which are| ‘he theory of parity between the two 


strength of capital and management 
technique were unknown in the prewar 
period. There have been no failures of 
any of these types of metropolitan 
banks. They are giving the general pub- 
lic a safer and higher type of banking 
service than has hitherto been known. 
Their stability rests upon the great di- 
versity of banking business to which they 
have access and to the further fact that 
they are able to secure the most highly | 
trained and experienced talent. These 
banks comprise both unit and branch 
banking institutions. 


The aggregate of all the banking re- 
sources in the United States is about 
$72,000,000,000, held by a little more than 
25,000 banks (as of June 29, 1929), but 
250 banks hold resources to the aggregate 
amount of approximately $33,400,000,000. 

While the largest and strongest banks 
with the bulk of the banking resources 
are in the large cities, about three- 
fourths of all the banks in number are 
in the smaller towns and cities and may 
be classed as country banks, It is these 
banks which serve directly the agricul- 
tural communities. They operate with | 
small capital funds and are very much 
limited in their ability to employ a 
trained management. The economic de- 
velopments of the postwar period have 
had the effect of decreasing the opportu- 
nities of these banks to operate with 
profit and it is this situation to which I 
should like to direct your most serious 
consideration. 

We are faced with the fact that during 
the nine-year period from July 1, 1920, to 
June 30, 1929, inclusive, about 5,000 
banks, nearly all in the agricultural com- 
munities, closed their doors and tied up 
deposits of approximately $1,500,000,- 
000.* These failures have not been 
limited to any one section of the coun- 
try, although they have been most 
prevalent in the agricultural districts. 
Up to Nov. 1, 521. banks with deposits of 
about $200,000,000 had suspended during 
the year 1929. The number of failures 


Foreign Exchange | 


| 
New York, Dec. 20.—The Federal Reserve | 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the,Treasury the following: | 
In pursuance of the provisions of section 
522 of the tariff act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of the assessment and collection of 
duties upon merchandise imported into the 
United States, we have ascertained and | 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates | 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers pavable in the foreign ecur- 
rencies aré as shown below: | 
Austria (schilling) 14.0657 
Belgium (belga) 14.0002 
Bulgaria (lev) e -7232 | 
Czechoslovakia (krone) 2.9691 
Denmark (krone) 26.8361 
England (pound) . 488.2065 
Finland (markka) 
France (franc) is 
Germany (reichsmark) 
Greece (drachma) . 
He-gary (pengo) .. 
Italy (lira) 
Netherlands (guilder) 
Norway (krone) 
Poland (zloty) 
Portugal (escudo) 
Rumania (leu) 
Spain (peseta) 
Sweden (krona) 
Switzerland (franc) 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 
Hong Kong (dollar) 
China (Shanghai tael) 
China (Mexican dollar) 
China (yuan dollar).. 
India (rupee) . Da 
Japan (yen) .. 
Singapore (dollar) 
Canada (dollar) 
Cuba (peso) 
Mexico (peso) 
Argentina (peso, gold) 
Brazil (milreis) 
Chile (peso) 
Uruguay (peso) . 
Colombia (peso) 
Bar silver 


| 


26.8208 | 
11.2075 
4.5116 
5981 
13.7894 
26.9802 
19.4527 
1.7733 
42.1339 | 
53.5535 | 
38.5625 
38.3750 
36.4032 
48.9750 
55.9791 | 
99.3072 | 
99.9268 
48.0325 
91.1764 
10.7900 
12.107 
92.289. 
96.3900 | 
48.5000 


15 | purpose intended. 


in existence in 1920 have failed and in 
six States between 25 and 40 per cent. 
In 26 States, or more than one-half the 
total, over 10 per cent of the banks that 
were in operation in 1920 have since 
failed. When it is considered that no 
important failures have occurred among 
banks in the larger cities, the ratio of 
failures in the country districts is even 
higher. 


Urban Depositor 
Better Protected 


We have here, therefore, a strong con- 
trast between city and country bank op- 
erations. Whereas the depositor in a 
large city bank, whether a wage earner 
or a business man, has had full protec- 
tion, the depositor in the small country 
bank has suffered severely from the in- 
ability ,of so many of these banks to 
meet their deposit liabilities. The farm- 
ing communities have not been afforded 
the protection for their savings w 
has been available to depositors in the 
large cities, 


crudely adapted to the purpose, what 
should be made possible in a simpler 
mamer by new legislation. If branch 


from the adequately capitalized large 
city banks to the outlying communities 
within the economic zone of operations 
of such banks, there would be no logical 
reason for the existence of the local 
holding company and it would give way 
to a system of branches operated di- 
rectly by the central bank of the group. 

These conditions would seem to war- 


5155 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States as amended by the act 
of Feb. 25, 1927 (U. S. Code, title 12, 
section 36), known as the McFadden Act, 
to permit national banks, with the ap- 
proval of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, to establish branches within the 
trade areas of the cities in which such 
banks may be situated. These trade 
areas may in some cases be coextensive 


a more 


other cases they may be of 
i judgment 


limited extent, but in my 


systems of banks is, in my opinion, eco- 
nomically unsound. Commerce is inter- 
| state and is recognized by the Constitu- 


banking were permitted to be extended | tion of the United States as being funda- 


| mentally a national question. One of the 
| primary purposes of the national bank 
act of 1863 was to establish*a sound and 
uniform system of commercial banking 
throughout the country in order that 
}commercial transactions growing out of 
the production, the manufacture, and the 
transportation of goods and commodities 
from one section of the country to the 


jrant a further amendment of section|other might not be hampered by local 


; banking legislation but should have ac- 
| cess to a system of banks operating under 
| Federal authority and supervision under 
;a single set of rules and regulations and 
| Statutory enactments in order that the 
free flow of commerce should not be em- 
barrassed bya multiplicity of restrictions 
| having their origin in local political con- 
| ditions. 
| The proposal for the extension of 


hich With - Federal reserve district lines; in|branch banking which is here made 


| would have the direct effect of establish- 
ing a strong system of banks in the rural 


It is cause for immediate concern that; they should not extend beyond Federal | districts and indirectly it would lead to 
the operating conditions faced by the|Yeserve district boundaries, except to|the gradual restoration of the nationai 
country banks. show no prospect of im- |take care of a few exceptional cases | banks as the primary system of commer- 
provement under the present system. where a trade area may extend from|cial banking in the country. 


There are many country banks now op- | ne Federal reserve district into another, | 


While it would seem to be to the in- 


erated at a loss and many others operat-  0r should a bank be permitted to es- ; terest of the local bank holding compa- 
ing upon earnings insufficient to justify | tablish a branch in another city in which|nies to convert their groups of banks 


their capital investment. 
available to me the earning statements | 
of State banks, but taking the national 
banks as an illustration and the year 
1927 as a typical year (later earning 
figures not being compiled) 966 national 
banks operated at a loss and an addi- | 
tional 2,000 earned less than 5- per cent. 
These constituted about 38 per cent of all 
national banks in the United States. 

_Comprehensive study of the banking 
situation for the past nine years clearly 
indicates that the system of banking in 
the rural communities has broken down 
through causes beyond the control of the 
individual banker or the local. commu- 
nity. These causes are of a basic nature | 
and have many ramifications throughout | 
the great economic and social changes 
which have occurred in the United States | 
since 1914. I shall not attempt in this | 
report a detailed analysis of this situa- | 
tion except to say that the economic | 
movement away from a large number 
of independent local utility and indus- 
trial operating units toward a stronger 
and more centralized form of operation | 


|in the large cities has curtailed the op- | 
| portunities of the country bank for di- 


versity and extension of business while 


broadening these opportunities for the 
large city bank. 


Federal Reserve 


| Has Helped Banks 


Any attempt to maintain the present 
country bank system by force of legis- 
lation in the nature of guaranty of de-| 
posits or the like would be economically | 
unsound and would not accomplish the 
e If in the free course 
of business ,the country bank can not 
successfully operate as an independent 
banking corporation, affording ampie 
protection to its depositors and its stock- 
holders, the obligation and responsibility 
is upon the Government of the United 
States, at least so far as the national | 
banks are concerned, to set up a system | 
of national banking which will insure | 
the rural communities against the con- | 
tinuing disastrous effects of local bank 
failures. 

There have been no general financial 
panics in this countrv since the war— 





thanks to the Federal reserve system. | 
Any bank can have access, directly or | 
Total United States 4,228 697) 
*These figures embrace only those banks | 
which actually went into the hands of re- | 
ceivers. They do not include about 509 banks | 
which suspended business but were later re- | 
opened after reorganization, often resulting | 
in depositors and shareholders voluntarily | 
suffering some loss, | 


There is not there is a Federal reserve bank or a! 


branch thereof, 
State Banks 


Given Advantages 


Under such a system of branches there | 


would gradually be extended to the agri- 
cultural communities from the iarge city 
banks a safe and sound system of bank- 
ing which would render remote the pos- 
sibility of bank failures. There would, 
however, be no compulsion upon unit 
banks to enter a branch organization. 


The two systems of banking—unit bank- | 


ing and branch banking—would no doubt 
operate side by side for an indefinite 
length of time; that is to say, there 
would be in every rural section some 
unit banks well organized, competently 
managed and held in high esteem by the 
community, which would continue to op- 
erate advantageously. 

These suggestions for branch banking 
are made not with the intention pri- 
marily to deal with the question of the 
decline in the number of national banks 
through defection from the national to 


the State systems, but rather as a rem- | 
edy for what appears to be a serious | 


and fundamental weakness in our sys- 
tems of banking both national and State. 


Such a grant of power to the national | 
banks would, however, give them such an | 


outstanding operating advantage that it 
would seem reasonable to expect that the 
exodus of banks from the national sys- 
tem would practically cease and that 
many now undey State supervision would 
return to the national charter which they 
have forsaken, 

Any such legislation, based not upon 
the theory of equalizing the national 
with the State bank charter powers but 
giving a real advantage to the national 
eharter, would be fully justified under 
existing conditions which seriously 
jeopardize the maintenance of the na- 
tional banking system. The State legis- 
latures have for years given to the State 
banks operating advantages which the 
national banks did not possess and it is 
in this situation that we find the motive 
for the abandonment of national charters. 

Following the approval of the McFad- 
den- Act (act of Feb. 25! 1927) several 
large State banks were converted into 
national banks, but this gain has been 
far more than offset by the recent great 
loss of national charters. Boards of di- 
rectors of banks and their stockholders 
in giving consideration to the question of 
whether the corporation should operate 
under the national or the State charter, 
are not moved by questions of sentiment 
or patriotism, The fact that a national 


into branches after the enactment of leg- 
| islation as above outlined, there might 
possibly still remain in operation some 
of these local companies and some of 
a wider regional operation. In view of 
the fact that such companies are out- 
|side of all jurisdiction of the Federal 
Government and that they would be in 
a position to dictate the policies and op- 
erations of such national banks as they 
controlled through stock ownership, I 
further recommend to the Congress an 
amendment to the national banking laws 
which will bring the operations of such 
bank holding companies under some de- 
gree of Federal supervision where they 
own the majority of the stock of more 
than one national bank, and a further 
amendment to safeguard the additional 
shareholders’ liability which each such 
bank holding company incurs through the 


| ownership of the shares of national bank 
stock, 


New Power Asked 
For Comptroller 
4 Under the 


fiduciary powers, to obtain a permit from 
the Federal Reserve Board. The trust 
department of a national bank is de- 
veloping into one of the most important 
branches of its business. Trust com- 
panies exercise their fiduciary powers by 
| direct grant of charter power from State 
legislatures; national banks should have 
a similar grant from Congress. 

I, therefore, recommend that the law 
be so amended as to provide that the 
exercise of fiduciary powers shall be one 
|of the corporate powers of a national 
| banking association subject to the exist- 
ing limitations in regard to State law, 
etc., now contained in paragraph (k) 
of section 11 of the Federal reserve act. 

I renew the recommendation made in 
my annual report to the Seventieth Con- 
gress that the law be amended to give 
the comptroller supervision over the na- 
tional banking associations going into 
voluntary liquidation. Under the present 
law, the comptroller’s authority is lim- 
ited to the appointment of a receiver, 
provided a bank in liquidation should 
prove to be insolvent. The reports of 
the liquidating agent are not required 
under the law, although they are fre- 
quently furnished voluntarily, At pres- 
|ent the liquidation of a*national bank 
may be carried on for a period of time 
and later prove to be insolvent, necessi- 
tating the appqintment of a receiver. 
Creditors who have been settled with 
prior to such appointment may. thus oh- 
tain preference over other creditors. It 
‘is believed that it would be a step for- 





} 


1 present law it is necessary | 
for a national bank, in order to exercise | 


upon national banks. 


2.—Prohibiting the use of the word 
“bank” or the words “trust company” by 
any firm, copartnership, company, or cor- 
poration doing business in the District 
of Columbia and not doing a banking or 
fiduciary business under the supervision 
of the Comptroller of the Currency and 
providing in the event such title shall be 
used by a firm, copartnership, company, 
or corporation doing a banking or fidu- 
ciary business, it shall be subject to the 
approval of the Comptroller of the Cur. 
rency. 

3.—The torporations with their prin- 
cipal place of business outside of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia may not establish 
cffices in the District of Columbia and do 
a fiduciary business without the permis- 
sion of the Comptroller of the Currency 
and without complying with the general 
conditions of the corporation laws of the 
District which have been enacted for the 
protection of those who do husiness with 
corporations with their principal place of 
business in the District. 

While the building and loan associa- 
tions in the District of Columbia are ex- 
amined and supervised by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, there is no pro- 
vision of law which prohibits amy build- 
ing and loan association from organiz- 
ing and doing business in the District 
of Columbia regardless of its merits. I 
recommend that a law be passed which 
would prohibit any building and loan 
association from doing business in the 
District of Columbia or maintaining an 
| office in the District of Columbia with- 
lout first securing the approval of the 
Comptroller of the Currency and that 
any violation shall constitute a penal 
offense and be punishable in the same 
manner as now provided by the act of 
Apr. 26, 1922, entitled “An act regulat- 
ing corporations doing a banking busi- 
ness in the District of Columbia.” 


Extreme Care Taken 
In Granting of Charters 


There were 7,506 national banking as- 
sociations in existence at the close of 
the current year, Oct. 31,1929. This 
number was less by 201,0r2.67 per cent, 
than the number in existence at the 
close of the preceding year on. Oct. 31, 
| 1928. The deerease in aggregate re- 
sources as evidenced by the last call, 
Oct. 4, 1929, compared with aggregate 
' resources on Oct. 3, 1928, was $1,001,- 
170,000, or about 3.58 per cent. K 

This office has during the past year 
continued to exervise its policy of ex- 
treme care in granting charters for na- 
tional banks, based primarily on the 
needs of the community for additional 
banking facilities. 

During the current year 42.43 per cent 
of the number of applications received 
for the establishment of new national 
banks were approved, as compared with 
39.6 per cent the previous like period, 
44 per cent the year prior thereto, and 
52 per cent the year, 1926. 

In other words, despite the fact that 
the number of applications received re- 
mains about the same, the number ap- 
proved by this office is constantly be- 
coming smaller and in the current year 
a less number of applications was ap- 
proved than has been approved any year 
during the past 12-year period except 
last year when the number approved 
was 103 against 129 for the current year. 

Up to and including Oct. 31, 1929, 
there have been authorized to begin busi- 
ness 13,890 national banking associa- 
tions, of which 4,643 were voluntarily 
closed to discontinue business or amal- 
gamate with other banks, State or na- 
tional, including those consolidated with 
other national banking associations un- 
der authority of the act of Nov. 7, 1918. 
Exclusive of banks which failed but were 
subsequently restored to solvency, the 
loss to the system by banks liquidated 
through receiverships was 1,241, the num- 
ber of these receiverships beimg a frac- 
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267,500, while the capital of the 79 in- 
solvent banks was $6,575,000. The net 
result of the changes hereinbefore men- 
tioned was a decrease for the year in the 
number of existing banks by 201, but 
there Was an increase in authorized capi- 
tal stock of $66,662,550. It appears that 


during the year 335 banks increased their | 


capital im the aggregate sum of $181,- 
730,125. Of this number 80 banks ef- 
fected the increase by stock dividends, 
the amount of the increase in this man- 
ner beimg $20,793,750, 

Of the 221 banks reported in voluntary 
liquidation 75, with capital of $6.415,000, 
were acquired by other national banks; 
139, with capital of $91.672,500 and re- 
sources of $2,022,3891.164, entered the| 
State banking system, and 7, with capital 
of $180,000 and resources of $1,010,031, 
quit business. P 


Natiorzal Banks Increase 


Their Trust Operations 


The development of trust operations 
by national banks was evidenced by con- 
tinued and substantial progress through- 
out the Nation during the past year. The| 
statistics for this function compiled as 
of June 29, 1929, revealed that 2,442 na- 
tional banks had received authority to 
exercise trust powers, with a combined 
capital of $1,218,049,515, representing 
32.4 per cent of the number and 74.8 per'| 
cent of the capital of all banks in the 
national banking system. 

Trust departments had been estab-! 
lished by 1,734 of these banks and 75,988 | 
trusts were being administered with in- 
dividual trust assets aggregating $4,287,- 
648,663. Seven hundred and thirty-six of 
these banks also were acting as trustees | 
for bond and note issues aggregating | 
$7.870,154,456. 

Compared with Oct. 3, 1928, these fig- | 
ures represent a net increase in the num- 
ber of mational banks authorized to ad- | 
minister trusts under section 11 (k) of 
the Federal reserve act of 69, or 2.91 per 
cent; am increase in the mumber operat- 
ing trust departments of 149, or 9.40 per 
cent; an increase in the number of trusts | 
being administered of 12,212, or 19.15) 
per cent, and an increase in individual 


pwn assets of $940,388,544, or 28.52 per| 
| cent. 


The growth in the fiduciary activities 
of the banks in the national banking sys- 


tem and the increasing popularity with} 


the public of this important department | 


of national bank operations are even | 


more impressive when Comparisons are 
made with the activities , of national 
banks im this field just three years ago. 
In June, 1926, national banks numbering 
2,026 had authority to exercise trust 
powers, with 1,104 actively engaged in 
administering trusts.) These banks were 
then acting in a fiduciary capacity for 
26.053 trusts, with individual trust as- 
sets of $922,328,677, and were acting as 
trustees for bond and note issues aggre- 
gating $2,463,553,316. 

The figures compiled as of June 29, 192), 
represent for the three-year period an in- 
crease in the number of national banks 
authorized to administer trusts of 416, or 
20.53 per cent; an increase in the number 
of banks operating trust departments of 
630, or 57.07 per cent; an increase in the 
number of trusts being administered of 
49,936, or 191,67 per cent; an increase in 
individual trust assets of $3,315,319,986, 
or 859.45 per cent; and an increase in 
the volume of bond and note issues out- 
standing for which these banks were 
acting as trustees of $4,906,601,140, or 
199.17 per cent. 


As the activities of mational banks 
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have grown, so have the earnings that 
these banks have reported from this 
source. For the fiscal year ended ime 
30,. 1929, trust department gross earn- 
ings aggregating $20,583,000 were re- 
ported, as compared with $16,165,000 in 
1928, $10,811,000 in 1927, and $8,255,000 
in 1926. 

Another phase of fiduciary activity 
which is gaining in popularity is the cre- 
ation of insurance trusts. While the ad- . 


|ministration of this type of trust is a 


comparatively recent development in na- 
tional bank trust departments, yet on 
June 29, 1929, 118 national banks wer 
administering 271 insurance trusts rep. 
resenting the proceeds of insurance pol- 
icies aggregating $11,384,632. Some in- 
dication of the place this type of trust 
will make for itself in the future oper- 


lations of national banks is evidenced by 


the fact that 558 trust departments now 
hold 9.505 trust agreements which name 
those banks trustees in the future of the 
proceeds of insurance ,policies with a 
$375,524,409. an 
amount aggregating more than one-third 
of the total individual trust assets under 
administration in 1926 by the 1,104 na- 
tional bank trust departments then in 
operation. 

Nationals banks with authority to ex- 
ercise trust powers have shown continued 
interest in the privilege afforded them to 
inelude the words “trust company” in 
their titles. While only 101 were onerat- 
ing with trust in their names in 1927, the 
number has increased to 302 since that 
time, and this method of informing the 
public of their authority to engage in 
trust functions is becoming general in 
many sections of the Nation, 

A recent analysis developed that of the 
7,536 national banks in operation, 2,442, 
or 32.4 per cent, had authority to ex- 
ereise trust powers; 2,839, or 37.7 per 
cent, had capital sufficient to entitle them 
to apply for permission to exercise trust 
powers under section 11 (k) of the Fed- 
eral reserve act, and 2,255, or 29.9 per 
cent, were ineligible to receive permis- 
sion to engage in trust operations be- 
cause their capital was less than that 
required by the laws of the States in 
which they were located for competing 
State institutions to receive like: powers. 

In the Comptroller’s report for the year 
ended Oct. 31, 1927, the statement was 
mede that under the provisions of the 
jact of Feb, 25, 1927, the Comptroller of 
the Currency had approved the establish- 
ment of new city branches to the num- 
In the year following 103 
|new city branches were authorized and 
during the year ended Oct. 31, 1929, the 
number authorized was 89. Of the 319 
local branches authorized by the Comp- 
| troller 75 have been discontinued, leaving 
|\the total of city branches now in opera- 
'tion authorized by the Comptroller under 
‘on provisions of the McFadden Act as 
During the past year 2 branches were 
added to the system through the conver- 
sion of a Stdte bank and 82 branches 
were added through the consolidation of 
State banks with national banks. These 
additions, together with those branches 
in the system under date of Oct. 31, 1927, 
|less 104 branches dropned through action 
of directors and shareholders or liquida- 
tion of national banks makes a total of 
1.061 branches in existence in the na- 
tional banking system as of Oct. 31, 1929, 
summarized as follows: 
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State Finance 


Savings Banks Offer. 
Good Investment, 
Says Commissioner 





New Hamapshire Official Dis- 
cusses Soundness of Insti- 
tutions and Long Record 
Of Comservative Manage- 
ment 





State of New Ham pshire: 
Concord, Dec. 20. 


Savings banks today offer as attractive 
an investmemt on the basis of safety and 
yield as mamy choice stocks, in the opin- 
ion of Arthur E. Dole, State bank com-| 
missioner of New Hampshire. ‘I'he sav- 
ings banks of New Hampshire, accord- 
ing toa written statement made, Dec. 18, 
by Mr. Dole, pay from4to4% and even 
5 per cent per annum on deposits, and 
automatically add the interest earned to 
the principal. 

The Nov. 3O call for reports of condi- 
tion from the savings banks and trust 
companies of the State revealed no evi- 
dence from amy source, Mr. Dole stated, 
of any losses from loans made on stock 
exchange or other collateral. Such | 
loans increased, however, from  $8,334,- 
662.31 to $9,517,635.71, 

The full text of Mr. Dole’s statement 
follows: 

A call was issued by the bank com- 
missioner fox a statement of condition 
as of Nov. 30, with a request for in- 
formation amd comments in regard to 
collateral loans and the withdrawal of | 
deposits. 

Reason for Withdrawals 


The declimme in the price of many de-| 
sirable stocks naturally led to the with-| 
drawal of considerable funds, properly | 
termed investment money, for the pur-| 
pose of purecasing stocks to be held as 
investments. These withdrawals _nat- 

_ urally were most in evidence in_ those 
banks having a coniderable mumber of 
savings accounts of several thousand 
dollars each. The returns indicated a 
decrease of the deposits in the savings| 
banks in the period from June 30 to! 
Nov. 80 of $2,765,663.73, or 2 43/100} 
per cent; amd in the savings  depart- 
ments of the trust companies of $388,- 
843.03, or mearly 2 per cent. The re- 
turns also sthowed that the guaranty 
funds and wndivided profits of the say- 
ings banks had increased 7 3/10 per 
.cent over the amount indicated June 30,| 
and the sawings departments of trust) 
companies & per cent. The following) 
figures are compiled from the returns| 
mace: | 

Jane 30, 1929 : | 
Amount of deposits..........$215,121,548.51 
Guaratty fund ... vee 15,770,966.95 
Undivided profits ........... 8 226,408.65 
Christmas and vacation clubs. 637,536.73 
Miscellaneous ...........55. 535,877.44 








$240 ,292,338,28 


Nov. 30, 1929 
Amount due depositors 
Guarantyfumd ....... 
Undivided profits ........... 
Christmas and vacation clubs. 
Miscellaneous: 2... ..0.....0%. 


$211,967,041.95 
sesseee 15,897,140.99 
9,790,190.78 
653,939.18 
952,482.01 





$239,260,794.91 

There was no evidence revealed from | 
any source of any losses from _ loans 
made on stock exchange or other collat- 
eral, although such loans increased in 
all the banks from $8,334,662.31 to $9,- 
517,635.71. 


Report on Investments 


The total imvestment of savimgs banks | 
‘and savings departments of trust com- 
’ anies in stocks on June. 30, 1929, was 
17,532,088, or a fraction over 7 per 
cent of the assets. As of the same date, 
the appraised value of the assets of the 
savings banks and savings departments 
of trust companies of the State was 
$260,376,766.19, while the book value was | 
$240,292,338.28, an excess of value over 
the book value of $20,084,427.91, or an 
excess of $45,255,217 over the amount 
due depositors, or over 20 per cent. 

In view of the recognized soundness of 
these institutions, their long record of 
conservative management, government 
by conservative investment laws, the 
savings banks today offer as attractive 
an investmemt on the basis of safety and 
return on the investment as many so- 
called choice stocks. On the basis of 
yield, American Tel, & Tel. stock at 218 
yields 413 per cent; Atchisom at 225 
yields 4.44 per cent; General Electric at 
225 yields 2-67 per cent; Westinghouse 
at 133 yields 3.76 per cent; amd Union 
Pacific at 215 yields 4.65 per cent. 

Savings banks paying from 4 to 4% 
and 5 per cent add the interest earned 

1 to the principal, and the amount invested ! 
is thus constantly appreciating. A divi- 
dend check on_ stock owned by an in- 
vestor is ustaally cashed and considered 
as income to be spent. In the long run, 
for the majority of individuals, the sav- 
ings bank offers many advantages, The 
wisest man cannot hope to profit long 
through speculation. The experience of 
thousands, not only recently but through 
past years, has demonstrated this fact, 








Budget for French Ministry 
Of Air Increased for 1930 





The 1930. budget for the French min- 
istry of air totals 2,100,000,.000 francs 
(approximately $84,000,000), as pre- 
sented to the finance committee of the 
chamber of deputies. This committee 
reduced the total by about 60,000,000 
francs ($2,400,000), but some of the 
items stricken out or pared down may 
be restored before the budget is finally 
voted, according to a report from Au- 
tomotive Trade Commissioner W. L, Fin- 
ger, Paris; E*rance, The increase over 
this year is approximately 206,600,000 
francs, It is interesting to note that the 
subsidies for aviation companies amount 
to 210,150,000 francs ($8,406,000) in the 
1930 budget, as compared with 172,300,- 
000 francs ($6,892,000) in 1929, but that 
the funds for research and experiment 
are only 100,000,000 francs, as compared 
with 120,000,000 in 1929, 


e (Issued bay Department of Commerce, 





Federal Reserve Benefits 
Asked for Rural Banks 


[Continued from Page 2.} 
tion, the Comamittee chairman added, as 
it was created solely for the purpose of 
insuring resources of liquid capital, If, 
in order to paw larger dividends to stock- 

¥ holders, the Federal reserve enters into | 
extensive investments, the purpose of 





|ator Warren qualifies for the office after 


Larger Profits to Carriers Ex-| 


Per | 

Return cent 

|First ... Stcecsccs Qhgeenlnee 15.5 
Second ne 1,747,556 17.7 
Third 1,957,356 19.8 | 
POUUER .cosee me vayseedene 5 7.4 | 
REND octane Graal; <elaans 835,842 8.4 | 
The foregoing statements do not in- 


Year Eastbound Westbound Total | 
PUN is cod $65,745.47 $158,531.21 $224,276.68 
|Second .... 74,047.25 176,883.65 250,930.90 
SERINE, 54.6 0.0 82,219.31 176,882,65 259,102.96 | 
Fourth .... 90,521.10 176,883.65 267,404.75 | 
WOR obs os 98,683.06 195,236.08 293,919.14 | 
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Highway. Bonds 


Wyoming to Ballot on Proposed Issue 


Of Highway 


Rights in Cedin 
State of Wyoming: 

Increased Federal aid which is antici- 
pated from Congress will be met by the 
State of Wyoming, if the people of the 
State vote favorably upon the proposal 
to issue $2,800,000 of highway bonds, to 
be submitted at the next general elec- 
tion, as a result of action taken by the 
special session of the legisiature. Before 
its adjournment, Dec. 17, the bill provid- 
ing for a vote by the people on such a 
bond issue, was enacted into law. (IV 
U. S. Daily, 2799.) 

The special session also clarified the | 
Wyoming law bearing on vacancies in the 
United States Senate. The State stat- | 
utes were amended to pfovide that if a| 
vacancy occurs or exists more than one | 


year prior to a general election, the gov- | 
ernor shall call a special election, but | 
that if a vacancy occurs or exists within 
one year of a general election, it shall 
be filled at the general election. The! 
effect of the amendment will be to con- | 
tinue the appointment of Patrick Sulli- | 
van as Senator_until a successor to Sen- 


the election next Nov. 4. 





Changes in Mineral 


Leasing Act Asked | 

Two house joint memorials were | 
passed by both houses. One memorial- | 
izes the President and Department of | 
Interior to modify restrictions under the | 
mineral leasing act, made effective | 
shortly after President Hoover assumed 
office, and the other urges the ceding to | 
the State of the unappropriated and un- 
reserved Federal lands within its borders, | 
the title to include subsurface minerals. | 





Advantages Claimed | 
For Line in Oregon 





| 


pected From Construction 


Of Railroad 


[Continued from Page 12.] 

that half-interest would be acquired in 
that portion of the Great Northern line 
from Bend to the proposed line at a} 
cost of $908,000, the total cost would! 
be $9,908,000. The total return and the} 
per cent return on investment for each | 
the first five years would be as fol- 
ows: 








clude revenues from traffic moving to 
and from points in southwestern Idaho 
over. the .proposed: line... These revenues 
are estimated by complainant as follows: 


An analysis of probable revenues for | 
the proposed line, including Idaho traf- | 
fic, from a rate standpoint, was also sub- | 
mitted by complainant, as follows: 


| 
Bridge traffic, A; traffic to and from points | 
on line, B; Idaho traffic, C; total, D: | 


B | 
First year....... $255,510.44 
Second year..... 270,134.26 
Third year...,... 295,069.56 
Fourth year...... 345,708.54 
With. FORT. <ce s 0s 388,850.81 
D 





First year. ........$224,276.68 
Second year..... 
Third year........ 


$1,707,616.16 
1,889,194.41 
2,062,517.96 





59,102.96 


Fourth year....... 267,404.75 1,765,683.59 | 
Pitch VORP... onacss 293,919.14 1,918,312.45 
To be continued in the issue of 


Dec. 23. 





German Business Sound, 
Declares Trade Adviser | 





[Continued from Page 1.) 
continues at peak levels, with a total out- 
put for this year probably higher than at | 
any time since the war. The October coal 
production established a monthly post- | 
war record with 14,834,000 tons; this) 
makes an output for the first 10 months 
of 135,627,000 tons, exceeding that of the 
same period of 1928 by 7 per cent. 

The production of lignite likewise 
established a post-war record with 16,- 
049,000 tons, bringing the total for the 
first 10 months to 143,024,000; this i. 5.8 | 
per cent over the 1928 level. Coke pro- 
duction for the first 10 months totaled 
31,900,000 tons, a gain of 10.8 per cent | 
over the same period of last year. Coal 
sales of the Ruhr syndicate increased 
from 253,000 tons per working day in! 
October to an average of 284,000 during 
the first three weeks of November. Coal 
and coke exports continue at a high 
level, 

Iron and steel production shows some 
slackening but remains well above last 
year’s level. October pig iron production 
totaled 1,157,000 tons, Ruhr steel 1,377,- 
000 tons, rolled products 969,000 tons, A 
decline in orders which is now notice- 
able foreshadows a lower output during 
the next few weeks. 


Iron and steel exports in the first ten 
months of the year totaled 4,876,000 
tons, an increase of 12.7 per cent over| 
last year; during the same period im- 
ports declined from 2,072,000 tons last 
year to 1,567,000 tons this year, 

The improvement in the shoe industry 
continues as the competition from for- 
eign producers, particularly Czechoslo- 
vakia, shows a further decrease, Ex-| 
ports are now exceeding imports; total 
shipments for ten months were valued 
at 24,800,000 marks and imports at 19,- 
500,000, reversing the position of recent 
years. 

October unemployment in the industry 
represented 16,1 per cent, and. short-time 
workers 18.8 per cent of the union mem- 
bership, as against 18.6 and 44.8 per 
cent, respectively, in October 1928. 
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resources must necessarily be depleted.” 
Although numerous banking bills are 
under consideration, he added, no defi- 
nite legislative program will be adopted 
by the House Banking Committee until | 
a thorough review of all current prob-| 








the system will be defeated, as its liquid) 


lems is completed, 


Bonds to Meet Federal Aid 


Legislature Asks Federal Government to Include Mineral 





g Public Land 





Cheyenne, Dec. 20. 


Savings Accounts 


selves to the policy of the orderly de- 
velopment and conservation of minerai 
resources and the application of the rev- 
nues to the purposes of internal improve- 
ments of the State such as the support 
of adequate school system, the reclama- 
tion of arid and semi-arid lands, the de- 
velopment of water power, the protectio:. 
of watersheds, reforestation of mountain 
areas and forestation of privately con- 
trolled areas, conservation of grasses and 
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Changes in Status 
ween 


State Banks 






Louisiana: 
J. S. Brock, State bank commissioner, 



































foe. renee of myn ae has announced —— = hg —— 

The two memorials follow in full text: | !@nds, and any other uses which may be | ment of a new bank in Baton Rouge, 

House joint metnerial es sh for the benefit of the people of the State | be named Citizens Bank and Trust Co.; 
Memorial to the President of the |#nd Nation. capital, $50,000; surplus, $25,000. 

United States and to the Secretary of| Be is resolved, That we pledge our- Minnesota: 

the Interior relating to the policies of | Selves to a policy of cooperation with the; 4 7 Veigel, State bank commissioner, 

the Department of the Interior of the | Federal Government and our sister States has announced that the First State Bank 

United States in connection with the|in all matters in which interests are! (> pudid, Buclid, has been taken over by 

|operation of the mineral leasing act of|™utual in working out equitable agree- the First National Bank, Crookston. ' 

1920 as it refers to the development of | ments on such matters of flood control, 

|the petroleum resources in public lands. | Teclamation, division of water, allocation : 

Whereas, Order No. 338 as issued by | Of power as may arise from time to time of such laws and ‘the adoption and execu- 
the Secretary of the Interior of the|in the development of the resources of | tion of such policies of Government as 
United States upon Mar. 12, 1929, and| these public land States. will best secure the carrying out of these | 
orders and rulings supplemental thereto,| Be is resolved, That we further pledge | principles of State control as suggested 
resulted in the cancellation of thousands | the State of Wyoming to the enactment! by the President of the United States. 
of = — Sas permits upor Freceral~ | epee IY 
owned lands in the State of Wyoming 2 
issued prior to such order, and restrieted| SOUrCeS Of Funds of Taxpayers’ League 
exploration and development of the pe- e : . > 7 
troleum, resources in the ‘public lands Listed by Senate Investigating Committee 
| unc e mineral leasing act o a calle dinilitaliateiiitenintcn 
and 

Whereas, no overproduction of gas or c ; ; ited Include D ti From Some of 

, ductic s ontributions Cited Include Donations fr 
petroleum products exists in the State is 
of Wyoming and the Rocky Mountain Largest Industries Throughout the Country 
region, an : 

Whereas, conservation of such ‘ 
resources has been faithfully. Pcs et The subcommittee of the Senate Com-| League from Sept. 1, 1928, to Aug. 31, 
in the State of Wyoming, and mittee on the Judiciary, which is investi- | 1929 (typical contributions)”. (An arti- 

Whereas the souinallon of gas and/| gating lobbying activities, submitted a. cle including the full text of the report 

ri ‘ 2 | partial report to the Senate Dec. 20. is printed on page 1 of this issue.) The} 
petroleum products is at this time hardly | P@t'at | she : a ; ’s list of tributions follows 
sufficient to supply the markets for such | which included as exhibit A_a list of | ere s list of contributio 
products in the region logically supplied ; “receipts of the’ American Taxpayers .~ ull text: 
from the State of Wyoming and other . 
States of the Rocky Mountain region,| Date Firm name. Amt. City 
and 

Whereas, the location of additional| 9/8 Pillsbury Flour Mills Co........sseeeeeseseeeees ..$250 Minneapolis. 
supplies of gas and petroleum products| 9/10 American Hoist & Derrick Co.....++s+s+ssss+0s . 100 St. Paul. 
in Wyoming will be a slow process by| 9/10 St. Paul Foundry Co.....-....0ee+eeeeeees scesasaentes 450 St. Raul 
reason of the difficuity of locating struc-| 9/11 mene Cy Pere & Light Co = eras ae et 
tures and th s il],| 9/11 Eppa Hunton Jr.....cceeee cece cee eb eteeeeeeeee eens 25 i, . 
a OMe MENEERET He GOON, | Fide {Euan Lambie Gb. KONO) sss cs chscesstsrecsvecvo ser: 500 Hagerstown, Md. 

Whereas, additional supplies of crude 9/15 Kansas City Stock Yards Co., of Maine.......sseeeeees = pwn pa a 

*. 4 =e a tee Pais ; | 9/15 ‘The Larabee Flour Mills Co. .........sscceccceeceeces sas i , 
oil in the State of Wyoming will be| 9/15 Dewey Portland Cement Co.......0..ccccseceeeeeeees 50 Kansas City, Mo. 
necessary in the near future if the sev-| 9/22 Rie & Ge... ov. aha lll Cie 5 500 Chicago. ‘ 
eral refineries of the State are to be| 9/24 Remington Rand (Inc.)......-..ee+eceeeeeereeeeeeeees 10 Buffalo, N. Y. 
kept in operation at their present rate! 9/24 Carnation Milk Products Co.......-..-.sseeseeee eee < 200 Seattle, Wash. 
of running and production of petroleum | 9/24 Blake, Moffit & Towne (successors to Mutual Paper Co.) 25 castle, _ 
products are to continue of sufficient pg — ae = ee gee Pn Pe Se eee oe 7 ie icien Calif. 
|amount to meet the market demands of| 9/95 ‘The Niles ‘Steel Products Co... 1.0.0.0... LLLIIE2 10 Niles, Ohio. 

—. "Sete say supplied from the| 9/28 San Antonio Retail Lumbermen’s Association........-. pa oe oo Tex. 
» an a Re OS ee ee ee ee ee er See ee 25 shicago, . 

Whereas, the application of the said} 9/29 Union Draft Gear Coy.........-e cee ceeeeeeeeeeeee anes 250 Chicago, ‘Ill. 
policies is now found fair and reason-| 9/29 Lee, Higginson & C0......cccecececececseceeceeeeees 250 Chicago, Ill. 
able in most instances in respect to! 9/29 Larus & Bro. Co.......+see eee cece creeeeeeeeeeeeeees 500 he sem ‘oa 
requests for extensions of time under|10/ 1 Estate of L. B. Harrison.. = aad ae. 
existing permits and in respect to other rl : ee ose sikel pe ck :. * -) 50 San Antonio, Tex. 
— concerning such permits, and |j0/ 8 Estate of Henry Failing............s.s.s.ccceeeeee, 200 Portland, Oreg. 

Whereas, further modifications of|10/ 8 Charles J. Webb............:.- see cece cece eeee eee eey 1,000 Philadelphia, Pa. 
policies, especially in relation to the|10/ 9 Vail-Ballou Press (Inc.).........-ecceceeeesteeeeeees 10 Binghamton, N. Y 
acceptance of new applications and the|10/ 9 Puget Sound Power & Light Co.............eeeeeeeee 100 Seattle, Wash. 
granting of new permits under the said | pe ih oe Auneeenes Light & POWEE CO, 6554) ceverescsceset nod cea 

iner: i . P s astman, Gardir B COs. . oie noe erie ceeenecececoeces ol aurel, Ss. 
——— leasing act of 1920 and the al 10/11 The Raybestos ao. Sc eet ese eecSeeen eee 10 Bridgeport, Conn, 

owance of operating leases to the three- 10/11 ‘William Minot 300 Boston, Mass. 
quarters of the area of permitted land | 19/11. W. L. Douglas Shoe Co... ssn, 10 Brockton, Mass. 
under the preference right given the dis-| 10/12 New Orleans Clearing House Association............. 10 New Orleans, La. 
|coverer of gas or oil upon the one-| 10/12 Z. Chafce .................. bi ; 5 Providence, R. I. 
| quarter area covered by mandatory op-| 10/12 Estate of P. A. B. Widener... 2.2... 2.2... cceeeeeeeeeee 1,000 Philadelphia, Pa. 
lerating lease upon discovery, would} 10/13 The Nash Motors Co...........-...2+seeeeeeeeseeee+s+ 500 Kenosha, Wis. | 
|greatly benefit the economic and indus- | 10/15 The United States Playing Card Co....... Wncdhnvebe Sed jd yeas ate 
trial development in the State of Wyo- tay a ee ee ~ AG) Bie ee ss f 100 Modoc Point Oreg. | 
ae a eee = pe 10/18 Kellogg Co. ............. PN IRE A OM ene tka ve ae J Battle Crem, Mich. 
| without reatening t0O/ 10/20 The Pure Oil Co............2..-..-cecccceececccccese- 500 Chicago, : 
lead to any overproduction or waste of| 10/20 Planters Fertilizer & Phosphate Co.............2+2+- 100 Charleston, S. C, 
oil, and | 10/22, Pankey Meta GCs. S55 ST er rece db ececs an Eieents. 

Whereas, such further modifications | 10/22 Passaic National Bank & Trust Co............ gtueeee < assaic, N. J. 
of policy would also result ih much! 10/26 R. A. Crawford ..............-. 2-0 2ceeceseeeeeeeees++ 400 Dallas, Tex, 
larger revenues to the Federal and State | 10/26 Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Manufacturing Co...........-. 10 Hartford, Conn, 

ail hon a an 10/27 Central Trust Co. of Illinois..............0..0eeeee 250 Chicago, Tl. 
So ow : e highwar a 10/30 Dalles Clearing House Association................... pod Delite. nen. . 

schools, Y TPTOve- 110/81: Beane! Webster (lie. ) 855 6. oes ccscetectenseesces 5 Yew York City. 
ment, and reclamation work, and 11/3 A. G. Becker & Co.. ....... sre 250 Chicago, Il. 

Whereas, the President’s program for| 11/ 5 The Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 100° Youngstown, Ohio. 
the expansion of industrial activities|11/ 5 Williams (Inc.) .................. 250 New Orleans, La. 
would be greatly assisted in the State of | }!/ > eponer & eee A aig ee aoa ataeseemeadataie — — Yhap mg ~ 
ae —- further modifications | 1/12 ‘The De Forest & Hotchkiss Co-.......-........s.2..., 10 New Haven, Conn, 
0 tl e said policies; — 11/12 Endicott Johnson Corporation..............seeeeeeee- 10 Endicott, N. Y. 

Now therefore, be it resolved by the| 11/15 The Baker Corporation ...........-..+ssseseeeeeeeees 200 San Antonio, Tex. 
house of representatives of the State of | 11/15 Southern Ice & Utilities Co................e.e0+++-++. 100 Dallas, Tex. 
Wyoming in special session assembled, | 11/16 Little, Brown & Co, .......0. 0.0. cece cece eeeeee eee eees 10 Boston, Mass. 
the senate concurring, That the Presi-| 11/16 Chicago & Eastern Illinois Ry. Co............-.++++++. = Chicago, Ill. 
dent of the United States and the Sec-| 11/16 Estate of George Seeligson...... badndane camyeeed eine 0 Galveston, Tex, 
watuee ‘otttha fatedoc:h ielized 11/16 International Creosoting & Construction Co............ 50 Galveston, Tex. 

7 BECHOr De Ae Mareee | 11/17 Samuel Bell Jr. Bee yao kad eoun ea eas 100 Philadelphia, Pa. 
to consider further reasonable modifica-| 11/20 The American Rolling Mill Co...............ccceeeeee 500 Middletown, Ohio. | 
a - ne SS, as ae by oe 11/20 Heminway & Bartlett Silk Co.................085 ivowte 10 Watertown, Conn. | 

ecretary 0 e Interior on ar. » {12/28 Manning, Bowman & Co... ......6.0.sccccsecscecceceers Meriden, Conn. | 
1929, and orders and rulings supple-| 11/26 The Alabama National Bank.................0eeeeeeee 100 Montgomery, Ala. 
mentary thereto, as said order affects | tar erred. ee OE il ida *. 7 nee = 

St. Pp ‘ hat 2/ 3 e Florsheim MANES: icia Sica cook akg eamhebe ae oe * ° 
the State of Wyoming and certain other | 12/ 3 Portland Clearing House Association..............+++. 1,500 Portland, Oreg. 
areas of the Rocky Mount d i 

. vocky Mountain region and| 19/3 Premier Malt Products Co........... 10 Peoria, II. 
thereby permit further exploration and| 12/3 Dr. Miles Medical Co. ... Sere ee eee 10 Elkhart, Ind. 
development in an economic way of the} 12/3 The Milwaukee Coke & Ges Co......cccccccececeeeees Milwaukee, Wis. 
gas and petroleum resources of the said} 12/ 4 E. J. O’Brien & Co.......... 0. cece eee cette eeees Louisville, Ky, | 
State and region. 112/.4 The Frankfort Distillery... ..... fcc cece cccnecceecces ponent a, 

» j e : A 12/ 8 CRPYRIBD. COPDOTROIEE 25s . 2h 5 A%s clsleccceccneccucsccese ernalillo, N. Mex. 

| Be it suceer ** solved, That certified | 12/6 The Niagara Palle Power. Cou: ...cicceccsccccccvcccces Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
ce of this Joint memorial be for 18/7 The Delaware & Hudson Co... ... ...ncccccccccccccecces New York, N. Y. 
soos a” ae ait P ene Tene | 13/8 Old Kentacky Distillery (Iné.).. 2... cccccescsceccvcese Loulsyité. Ky. 
‘ S, ecretary 0 e erior,| 12/10 Joseph R. Grundy : as havade ristol, Pa. 
and to each Member of the Wyoming/ 12/10 Tartar, Webster ’& Johnson (Inc.). San Francisco, Calif. | 
delegation in the Congress of the United} 12/12 Wm. C. Bradley . Med Sarin, Columbus. Ga, | 
States. 112/12 Sauk River Lumber Co.. oy Everett, Wash. | 
Incl f h I 5/58 Tie eee tee me Peal Cb. 8 ck cai. os peeeiorssaceeese% ; ag se a | 
nclusion of Minera 12/13 Standard Brake Shoe & Foundry Co.............++++: 5 ine Bluff, Ark. 
12/18 Texarkana Clearing House Association............... 100 Texarkana, Ark. 
‘Resources Favored 12/13 Southern Pine Lumber Co.........-... 1,280 Texarkana, Ark. 
tas . 12/13 W. P. H. MeFaddin is ndoas 0 apaveewscen’ ’ eaumont, Tex. 

House joint memorial No. 2: 12/14 Standard Oil Co. of Kentucky...........sceseseeess+« 10 Louisville, Ky. 

Memorializing the President and the| 12/15 The American Hat Co..............cceevcccvesecteceee 10 Norwalk, Conn. | 
Congress of the United States to cede to| 12/18 The Carey Salt Co............... cc cece eeeeseeeeeceeee 10 Hutchinson, Kans. 
the States all unappropriated and unre-| 12/20 Southwestern Bell Telephone Co.........:+ssseeeeeeees 250 Dallas, Tex, 
served public lands together with sub-| 12/20 The First National Bank...........-sssseseeereeeeeeee 200 Tulsa, Okla, 
surface minerals and other natural re-| 12/29 Central IEEE sos wot pe neeeciess €n6000 vee) Ee, See ee 
: a 128/30 Indeneneems Ger OF NO CO, . .. cc ccccccccctewessec se 100 Tulsa, Okla. 
SCDECES. ; , 12/20 Exchange National Bank . Pot es hones hseeohoh se aes 200 Tulsa, Okla, 

Whereas, The President of the United| 12/20 Amerada Petroleum Corporation...............see00ee 100 Tulsa, Okla, 
States, the Honorable Herbert Hoover,| 12/20 Barnsdall Corporation .......... 100 Tulsa, Okla. 
believes that the most efficient policy of | 12/20 Tulsa National Bank ................0csseeeeeseeeees 75 Tulsa, Okla. 
administration of the remaining unre-| 12/20 H. F. Wileox Oil & Gas Co... ..... 0... ..ssseeeeeeees+- 50 Tulsa, Okla. 

‘ : 12/22 Jacksonville Clearing House Association.............. 1,000 Jacksonville, Fla. 
served and unappropriated public lands } ;. D ics Saat) Banncelrait 
van be obtained through the operation of 12/22 W. . Doane (collections)..............sssseeeeseeee eds ennsy ania. 
ran 8 P SS/GR TAWGPE POURING OE. 5h co's vce c vcSescbocccdndedsaine 150 Pennsylvania. 
nae — than roan a and| 19/22 Horatio <. Llerd ET suk chine WS + aie aiiue t's (vein aah Sele Fonnsyivanie. 

0 S en as suggeste a ED Trl SOLED «THOTT... .o.05 o's cwncececocecdscnccevecsecenes ennsy!vania. 
ere and unappropriated public lands | 12/22 Thomas Ss. Gates Lae LTE cane aN ae kOe Uae one ae Ronniyivania, 

e ceded to the 11 public land States in| 12/22 W. Austin OT es iaas as awed oadek Cacnene swektiee ennsylvania. 
which they are situated and 12/22 Arthay oe moweesd Aika sss +n dlvdivesvhap ad avea tig zeearecenta 

oiianl , 12/26 The Crosley Radio Corporation. .........ceeeeere renee incinnati, io. 

Whereas, Wyoming has demonstrated 12/26 TeRPOSU WSMUTS Be 5 ois sca ce mecapecccscscasecesss Grand Rapids, Mich, | 
by a wise administrative policy of its| 19/27 Transcontinental Oil Co. .............s..s.ss0cs0evee. Tulsa, Okla. 
oe —— a ee of = nt 12/27 Acme Brick Co. BGs Fort Worth, Tex. : 

S proposal that those in close touch| ‘12/31 Keeler Brass Co. ..........-+..sssereteeeeeeseeeeeeee irand Rapids, Mieh. 
and sympathy with the task are best! 1929 
qualified to execute a policy looking to| 1/ 2 The Kansas City Southern Ry. Co........ rent York City. 
the best interests of the people of the| 1/7 Kansas City Gas Co. .............. gnnses Cutz, ies 
State and the United States, and Vi Denne Protaeeee Bh. 1 

Whereas, We are in‘héarty accord with| 1/12 Yount-Lee Oil Co. ............+cceccsecesecceeeeeecs, Beaumont, Tex, 
the President Of the United Stages in Dia] 1/18. W..B.sMAOMRR... 6... esecerscreeseecscccedventnecsesiene Houston, Tex. 
wise policy of simplifying the National| 1/14 Rolla Wells......: A, sch shined ou alk akan cba de St. Louis, Mo. 
Government through the utilization of| 1/16 Rhode Island Hospital Trust Co........sssseseeeeeeees Providence, R. I, 
State agencies in handling the problems| 1/21 St. Louis Southwestern Ry, Co..... 2... sseceeesereseee St. Louis, Mo, 
and administration of those polici in| 2 23 Hamilton-Brown Shoe Co, .. a hs omeate Kh Aehinh be taco St. Louis, Mo. 
which' the Gtat ral tl Pp t es d 1/26 Jas. A, Graye& S. Clay Williams..... Winston-Salem, N.G. 

Th e States are directly interested.) 1/26 Continental4Equitable Title & Trust Co...........-..+- 100 Philadelphia, Pa. 

erefore, be it resolved, That we, the) 1/28 Wrought Iroh Range Co.... 2.0... ..:sccecseeeeeeees 250 St. Louis, Mo. 
20th Wyoming Legislature, in special! 1/30 Crane Co. .. ....... eaperd Acts RD ea ene ae 1,000 Chicago, Ill. 
session assembled, express to the Presi-| 1/30 Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R. Co............4-. 1,000 Chicago, Ill. 
dent our appreciation of his statesman-| 1/30 By esvy Dacinsering @ genegennent Corporation...... ieee Ca icage, ng 
i i ; /30 Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co, ..... 2... 2. ce cseene eer ccneady icago, % 
like and sympathetic understanding of| +3: Albert M. Greenfield & Co.-...........cccconeonenenee 500 Philadelphia, Pa. 
this subject so vital to the development| 9/°5 Wilmington Trust Co. .........+...s:./ssecsesen es :.. 100 Wilmington, ‘Del. 
of the public land States and that we! 9/ 4 International Shoe Co! ...............:.s.scsseese eee, 500 St Louis, Mo. 
pledge our support to the President, the| 2/ 4 The Laclede Gas Light Co.............ssseeeeeeeeseee, 200 St, Louis, Mo. 
Secretary of the Interior and to the Com-| 2/ 5 Atwater Kent Manufacturing Co... .......ccseeseeeees 250 Philadelphia, Pa. 
mission on Administration’and Conserva-| 2/11 Henry Veeder ........)-......- 1,500 Chicago, Tl. 
tion of the Public Domain in studying the} 2/11 Empire er MeBnine. Ce... ss vlevedescnacschheeese% 100 Bartlesville, Okla, 

: RSLS Re I 8 ond iis wn o's Cape pa atin hes nee Reba 10 Sheboygan, Wis. 
proposal and its effect upon each State . 
: RAGE GOR 8 Vt cc on ck voce sence p'eeeks Cham Caasen 6 250 S. Manchester, Conn. 
and the National Government. ° . : 

i. Ss 1S epee olin scsi ac ceca seesicnsatascanen sane 500 Chicago, 111. 

Be it resolved, That we call upon Con-| 2/18 Colonial Steel Co. ..........-..+-ssccseeceeececereenes 200 Pittsburgh, Pa, 
gress to enact such legislation as may be| 2/18 The Keystone National Bank. ...........ssesseeeeeeees 150 Pittsburgh, Pa. 
necessary to cede to the several public} 2/18 Fidelity Title £ MUMMRIODS | 5 5 5 cian coidphinds <adban meee’ 250 Pittsburgh, Pa. 
land States without reservation such un-| 2/23 Kidder, Peabody & Co, 500 Boston, Mass. 
appropriated public lands together with| 2/23 Old Colony Trust Co, , 500 - Boston, Mass, 
sub-soil minerals with the royalties and| 3/23 H. P. & E. B. Dane i E> Basten, Mass. 

, — y S$ and) 2/23 National Shawmut Bank...... 500 Boston, Mass. 
revenues derived therefrom. 2/2 3. Pai 

7 2/23 R.E. Paine..... ERG.) o's <-e-acetweh vie'bnd tats eae eel 100 Boston, Mass, 

Be is resolved, That we pledge our-| 2/23 Hayden, Stone & Covi..cscceccccccccseateccesuueseuee 250 Boston, Mass. 
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State Operation of Loan Associations 
In Difficulties Proposed in New Jersey 





Power Would Be Vested in 


partment to Run Companies Improperly Managed 





State of New Jersey: 

Power would be conferred upon the 
State Department of Banking and In- 
surance, under a law proposed by Com- 
missioner Frank H. Smith, to take over 
a building and loan association being im- 
properly managed or in financial diffi- 
culties. 

The department has authority to take 
such action with banks and trust com- 
panies when deemed necessary to safe- 
guard the interests of the stockholders 
and depositors. In the case of a building 
and loan company it is necessary to apply 
to the court of chancery for a receiver. 

The suggested change in the law is 
one of several advanced by Mr. Smith 
in elaborating upon his recent address 
before the New Jersey League of Build- 
ing and Loan Associations in which he 
urged that the spreading of gossip as 
to the status of an association be made 
a misdemeanor. His ideas will be em- 
bodied in measures to be offered at the 
coming session of the 1930 legislature. 

Creation by each association of a re- 
serve fund equal to 3 per cent of the 





Date Firm name. . van ‘ ae 

2/23 _ Costello C. Converse.........seeeeceesretseesecees eee 0 Boston, Mass. 

9/23 George C. Lee ..........-sececccccvevecsccccccevesses 500 Boston, Mass, 

2/23 Peter O. Knight .. Lids Be Fe dsa de glean saer ans 150 Tampa, Fla. 

2/23 Exchange National Bank ......... 150 Tampa, Fla. 

3/ 2 Duquesne National Bank ......--.-+--+seeserrereseees 200 Pittsburgh, Pa. 

3/5 The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co........+++++++++8- 500 Philadelphia, Pa, 

3/ 5 Muskogee Clearing House Association. ....+.++++++++0+ 50 Muskogee, Okla. 
3/15 Akron Clearing House Association. .......++eseesrerers 10 Akron, Ohio. 

8/18 The Electric Auto-Lite Co......-..---+seeseeeeeeereees 250 Toledo, Ohio. 

3/21 Theo. Hamm Brewing Co. sits sseeeeenceccooeesees 10 St. Paul, Minn. 

3/21 Hartford National Bank & Trust Co.........-- peeve cms 300 Hartford, Conn. 
3/21 Commonwealth Trust Co. .....----+sseeeeereeerees «=. 100 Pittsburgh, Pa. 

8/22 Pet Milk Co. ...... 00. ces er ae le gencteceepecemonsceses 100 St. Louis, Mo. 

3/28 Continental Illinois Bank & Trust Co.....-+++seeeeee-- 1,000 Chicago, Ill. 

3/28 The Northern Trust Co. ........-----> - 100 Chicago, Ill. 

4/ 4 The Old National Bank . seecaccgeses + 200 Grand Rapids, Mich. 
4/ 4 National Bearing Metals Corporation..... - 60 St. Louis, Mo. 

4/ 4 Monarch Metal Weatherstrip Corporation... - 10 St. Louis, Mo. 

4/ 6 Boston Safe Deposit & Trust Co........-- vere + 250 Boston, Mass. 

4/8 Young & Chaffee Furniture Co....-.-..-sseeersereeres 25 Grand Rapids, Mich. 
“4/ 8 The Gunn Furniture Co. ......--+---- +++++ 200 Grand Rapids, Mich, 
4/ 8 Scovill Manufacturing Co, ........---sseeeereeeeeeees 400 Waterbury, Conn. 
4/ 8 Standard Sanitary Manufacturing Co.....++e+e+s+++++ 500 -Pittsburgh, Pa. 
4/8 J. H. Holmes & Co..........+---+++ee : ++ 200 Pittsburgh, Pa. 

4/9 The Armand Co. ..........-.++++s++eeeeeseeeeeeeseeoe 250 Des Moines, Iowa. 
4/9 Frederick M. Hubbell estate. .........+-+eeeeesseeeeee* 250 Des Moines, Iowa. 
4/9 Wood Bros. Thresher Co.......-.+++e+eeeeeee oan weee 100 Des Moines, lowa. 
4/9 Iowa Limestone Co, .........--+seereeeeeeeeeererereee 100 Des Moines, Towa, 
4/9 Younker Bros. (Ine€.) oc. wc wc ce vcccoscccsecsesoces 100 Des Moines, Iowa. 
4/ 9 Des Moines Electric Light Co......--+eeereeseeseeeers 100 Des Moines, Iowa. 
EE eS error eer oe a 1,000 Pittsburgh, Pa, 
4/11 Armstrong Cork Co. .......+-- seer ere eereereeeses s+ 1,000 Pittsburgh, Pa. 
4/11 Ashtabula Ice Co. .....-.---- 5 Ashtabula, Ohio. 
4/11 E. J. Doyle (in pencil). oy ) 

4/15 . Insull properties os Chicago, Ill. 

4/15 Dubuque Fire & Marine Insurance Co Dubuque, Iowa. 
4/15 The Maytag Co......-....seeeeeserccrecceescenccceces Newton, Iowa. 

4/15 Automatic Washer Co........--eseeeeeeeereecenseree Newton, Iowa. 

4/15 Rollins Hosiery Mills.......+-+esesreeeerreseeeerseces Des Moines, Iowa. 
4/15 John W. Blodgett........sseceeercerererteteceeweres Grand Rapids, Mich. 
4/15 Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co Grand Rapids, Mich. 
4/15 The South Carolina National Bank.......+.++seereeeee Greenville, S. C. 
4/15 General Railway Signal Co....-..--eseeereerereeeenee 10 Rochester, N. Y- 
4/16 Harris Trust & Savings Bank.....-..--- 200 Chicago, Ill. 

4/18 Stone & Webster (Inc)......+--eeeeeeeereeere 1,500 Boston, Mass. 

4/19 Bond & Goodwin (Ine.)......-+e cece ee teeer erence 100 Boston, Mass. 
4/20 Harris, Forbes & Co. CINC.)..- sce reeeereeeeereeceree 250 Boston, Mass 

4/23’ C. W. Barron & Co...... cece reece eet eteetcereeenes 100 Boston, Mass. 

4/2 Kellogg Cor... .. sc ceeee eee enter e eee eeeesareeeeeeses 300 Battle Creek, Mich, 
4/24. Shaw-Walker .Co.......--- ss see sect eeeremenerecenewes « 200 Muskegon, Mich. 
4/24 United Engineering & Foundry Co....+.+++- hevveesoe * 100 Pittsburgh, Pa. 
4/26 William V. Kelley. ......-:-+--seceeercetreeeeeesene 250 Chicago, Ill. 

4/26 Joseph T. Ryerson & Son (Inc.).....+eeserereeceeeree 250 Chicago, Ill. 

4/27 Phoenix State Bank & Trust Co... ...-ssesereeeeeence 100 Hartford, Conn. 
4/27 Louis R. Cheney.........-cecerservecevececceeescges 100 Hartford, Conn. 
4/30 First National Bank of Pittsburgh. ......-++++++eseeee . 250 Pittsburgh, Pa. 

5/ 2 MWlinois Central Railroad Co......-..+-sseeeeeees seee* 500 Chicago, Il. 

5/ 2 Edison Electric Illuminating Co. of Boston...........-+- 500 Boston, Mass. 

5/ 4 Vhe Hartford-Connecticut Trust Co.......+ssseeeeeees + 200 Hartford, Conn. 

5/ 6 North American Light & Power Co....--seseeeeseeeee 500 Chicago, Ill. 

5/6 A. G. Becker & Co. .... cece cere e ee eeeeee ei'siee cm hleees 250 Chicago, Il. 

5/ 6 Dearborn Chemical Co........eee cece eeeerereecseneee 100 Chicago, Ill. 

5/ 6 Chicago Gravel Co.........eeeeeseeeeeereeteeeneseeres 100 Chicago, Ill. 

5/ 6 Northwestern Yeast Co........-eseceececeeeseceececen 100 Chicago, Il. 

5/ 6 Franklin Life Insurance Co.......-+ss+eeeeeeeeeererce 150 Springfield, Tl. 

5/ 7 The Bettendorf Co........-ssseeeeereeres 150 Bettendorf, Iowa. 

5/ 8 The Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Co.. 100 Hartford, Conn, 
5/10 William Wrigley Jr. Co.......-- ce ceeeeeteeeeeeeeeees 1,000 Chicago, Ill. 

B/20. Fite: RARE IG. . on. coc cccesseccceneveccesecswoe ame 100 Chicago, Ill. 

5/11. Chicago Great Western Railroad Co......+.++++eeeeeee 250 Chicago, Ill. 

5/13 Texarkana Clearing House Association.........+++++++ 150 Texarkana, Ark. 
5/13 Southern Pine Lumber Co........---seecerreeeeeeeeces 200 Texarkana, Ark. 
5/18 W. J. Buchanan... .,.......ccccceeccccecccescceccsccees 200 Texarkana, Ark. 
5/17 The Curtis Publishing Co.........csecececeresseccees 10 Philadelphia, Pa. 
5/20 The Tootle Estate. .......ccscccccccccccacsevsecessees 50 St. Joseph, Mo. 
5/20 Goet& Sales Co........cccccccvcccccccccecctvccenenere 50 St. Joseph, Mo. 
5/23 Hornblower & WeekS........--eseeeeeeeeeereeeeenenee 500 Boston, Mass. 

5/25 The Quaker Oats Co........:eeeeceeereeeeereereneees 300 Chicago, Il. 

5/25 Kentucky Utilities Co.......s-ceeceeeeereereneerenee 100 : Louisville, Ky. 

5/29 State of Florida (governor) ...-..+seeceresereneeeeece 2,050 Tallahassee, Fla. 
5/31 Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co......-..eeeseere teens 10 Milwaukee, Wis. 
5/31 St. Joseph Stock Yards Co......-.eccecreeeeeeeereeeee 125 S. St. Joseph, Mo, 
6/1 Chattanooga Medicine Co....... se see ceeereteeneeeees 200 Chattanoga, Tenn. 
6/ 1 Louisville Cement Co.........-..ssee00: pisee eee eees 100 Louisville, Ky. 

6/1 St. Joseph Railway, Light, Heat & Power Co........... 50 St. Joseph, Mo. 
6/8 Lee, Higginson & Co.......6. eee ee eee grees erseeeneeee Chicago, Ile 

6/8 Edward B. Greene... Cleveland, Ohio, 
B/S GRA das Ho asic scc sins Cleveland, Ohio. 
6/ 8 F. A, Leovy......ccssecvecssececcevoces Pittsburgh, Pa. 
6/8 Georie BS. DAVIsON......scccccbcancisvensecenesscoes Pittsburgh, Pa. 

6/ 8 Aluminum Co. of America.....-..ecececeeeevereececees 1,000 Pittsburgh, Pa. 

6/ 8 Miscellaneous (W. L. Mellon)......cseccsesercceeceees 1,000 Pittsburgh, Pa. 
6/10 Dixie Mercerizing Co.........cscccoccsceeserereveses + 100 Chattanooga, Tenn. 
6/10 Crane Enamelware Co........+ccecrcesserersercseces + 100 Chattanooga, Tenn. 
6/10 Standard Oil Co. of Kentucky.......ceeceeseeeseceeees 150 Loussville, Ky. i 
6/12 Foxworth-Galbraith Lumber Co.......:.eeeeeeereecees 250 Amarillo, Tex. 

6/19 The American Multigraph Co........cccceccceescecece 100 Cleveland, Ohio. 
6/20 O. P. & M. J. Van Sweringen.....f.cceceeesssseceees 1,000 Cleveland, Ohio. 
6/25 Estate of George Seeligson.........ceesscccencrevcece 50 Galveston, Tex. 
6/25 Worcester Bank & Trust Co... . 2.2... .¥scccecccevvere 250 Woreester, Mass. 
6/25 Louisville & Nashville Railroad Co........sseeeeeeeees 500 Louisville, Ky. 
6/26 The Cleveland Pneumatic Tool Co........+eseeeeveeee 50 Cleveland, Ohio. 
6/20 The J. B. MeO MmceNntile CO... in os cc ceseensccaccnece 100 Denver, Colo. 

6/29 The Midwest Refining Co............seevecceseveesces 100 Denver, Colo. 

G/BD The Tee PUUmOTONE. oc cbc cscs ce eccssesesccccescee 200 Denver, Colo. 

6/29 The Capitol Life Insurance Co...........-..eeeecerveeee 50 Denver, Colo. 

6/29 The Colorado Springs Clearing House Association...... 200 Colo. Springs, Colo. 
6/29 The First National Bank......... Pueblo, Colo. 

6/29 The Pueblo Savings & Trust Co...... cc essecseccccee Pueblo, Colo. 

6/29 The National Telephone wupply Co Cleveland, Ohio. 
6/29 The Cleveland Twist Drill Co..... Cleveland, Ohio. 
6/29 Wheeling & Belmont Bridge Co............ Wheeling, W. Va. 
07 2 AR, Te a oor ach kn lk'e cs Kadehdiaeeadeancegsons Pittsburgh, Pa. 
TiS. Messngmmeeeis) Gas): COR, foe ccs ss cecetstournebes'esses Boston, Mass. 

7/2 The Timken Roller Bearing Co.........seessceecereess Canton, Ohio. 

7/2 Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railway Co..........+++0+: 200 Chicago, Ill. 

7/8 Central Alloy Steel Corporation... ......ccccecsccercoes 300 Massillon, Ohio. 
7/5 Elgin National Watch Co...............sccccrccccecce 250 Chicago, Til. 

T/B Dighold Mate TOOe Coes voce cae cc ccesscecnsccscedesies 100 Canton, Ohio. 

7/5 Gleaner Combine Harvester Corporation......... ° - 100 Independence, Mo, 
T/ © Pheer re oa wie cig nh 0 ode nec vcscosecesccseune 100 Memphis, Tenn. 
7/6 Dollar Gavtnes & Trust Co.........cccpecccccecccsvcce 200 Wheeling, W. Va. 
7/6 Wheeling Steel Corpoyation.........ceceseccrseesseees 250 Wheeling W. Va, 
7/11 Westinghouse Air Brake Co.........ee00: da-ddéieabeawe 1,000 Pittsburgh, Pa. 
7/11 ‘Fostoria Glass Co..... EPO OLOLEE: ge 50 Moundsville, W. Va. 
T/1S Unnt Te BOR, occ cc ccvcesscccccseemnccsceonsce tos BAN SeunECI IE. am 
7/18 - Comteal Gre eee CO, ccc po ccnwndabenGascecvaepins . 250 Kansas City, Mo. y 
TARE APU TES coc ei ccc cs ccccccceccceccebasecsabes ets 1,000 Chicago, I). 

LES . WED WI Ee iio sin cs oe p cbeon od bese pease soeene ea 300 Boston, Mass. 

7/18 . Botan ete Mintrhes: C0, occu ncwcnencndececccecsaen 100 Dallas, Tex. 

7/22 Southern California Edison Co.......cccecsseceeeesecs 100 Los Angeles, Calif. 
1/28 American, Writing. Paper Co. ....2..cesecasseveccesers 100 Holyoke, Mass. 
7/25 First National Bank & Trust Co.. -.» 250 New Haven, Conn, 
7/29 Samuel M, Green...........se00 200 Springfield, Mass. 
7/29 Dallas Railway & Terminal Co.......... » 10 Dallas, Tex. 

7/30 Croker First National Bank.........ccsccsesseccsces - 750 San Francisco, Calif, 
7/30 Southern Pacific Land Co.........e..ee008 Lie oink aléigandid 750 San Francisco, Calif, 
8/5 Public Service Co, of Colorado. ... .ivecserscoeccceces + 100 Denver, Colo. : 
PR De eT a ee eed cane + 100 Waterbury, Conn, 
8/6 Eastern Steamship Lines (Inc.)....... sbavtsesccesdran 100 Boston, Mass. 

8/ 9 Central of Georgia Railway Co..........- pas enek enecee 50 Savannah, Ga. 

8/16 "The FROWM aon baesccnccadécesess phdcenseenaaae - 500 North Canton, Ohio. 
ee TW Te os arg ennees seeee 200 Salem, Oreg. 

8/19 Inman Poulson Lumber Co...........eceecssecceeeees . 200 Portland, Oreg. 
8/19 Eastern & Western Lumber Co..........ssseeeeeeeees 200 Portland, Oreg. 
8/19 _Western Cooperage Co........-sserconccevenccseseess . 200 Portland, Oreg. 
8/19 Estate ef Beever Falling... 0... ccccsenccvecvececcave . 200 Portland, Oreg. 
8/19 Portland ‘Gee @ Coke Co.....cscccccccccevecccccccage 250 Portland, Oreg. 
8/19 Portland Electric Power Co.........ccseeceeseeeeeeee 250 PortJand, Oreg. 
8/19 Western Bond & Mortgage Co.......cccseeeeeeeereeee 100 «Portland, Oreg. ao 
8/19 Jantzen Knitting Mills..........cccccesresscseccecenes 100 Portland, Oreg. “ 
S/23. Te AM OD, 6 acs cc oc oxo cos $00000s00ensa as 100 Branford, Conn. 
8/28 The. Minmaeiilla (Tribune... viccciccccicdcicccccecesoans 50 Minneapolis, Minn, 
8/28 Bolin -Retvimeensan 00.15. 0s. viciccda'es cVEeasecccossoens 100 St. Paul, Minn. 
8/29 The SpokwaMseMevie is... csadocssrocdeceaceaceevenen 100 Spokane, Wash. ' 
8/31 Minneapolis Journal... 50 Minneapolis, Minn, 
8/31 Arlington Hotel Co........ssceeeees Sha eh a eeeceeeeee 100 Hot Springs, Ark, } 
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Banking and Insurance De- 


Trenton, Dec. 20. 


total assets 1s favored by Mr. Smith. 
Should the fund drop below that figure 
no mortgage loans would be permitted, 
under his recommendation. 

Another amendment would limit the 
amount of fines imposed by any associa- 
tion, the figure suggested being 1% per 
cent of the amount due. Instances have 
come to the attention of the department, 
Mt. Smith stated, indicating a tendency 
on the part of some organizations to im- 
pose excessive fines, 

Associations would be permitted to in- 
vest in the same securities as savings 
banks and could buy the shares of an- 
other association if two more of his Tec- 
ommendations are adopted. Still another 
would require that property appraisers 
be local men when the property is more 
than seven miles from the office of the 
organization. 3 

Mr. Smith also believes that the money 
invested by a company in its own build- 
ing should not exceed 5 per cent of its 
|} assets, the 5 per cent taking into con- 
sideration any mortgages on the build- 
ing. 
















































































































































































































































































































































































































































he Weekly Index 


March 4 of each year 


Is published in every Monday issue. 
The reference used is the Yearly Index 
Weber which is consecutive beginning with 







Radio as Reliable Substitute 


for Compass and Fog Horn . 





* Most Valuable Means Devised for Aiding Ships 
at Sea Is Accurate and Always Available, Says 


Commissioner of Lighthouses 


By GEORGE R. PUTNAM 


United States Commissioner of Lighthouses 


HEN the coast is blanketed in 
fog, the mariner is no longer 
dependent solely on the fog 

horn or the lead line for locating his 
vessel, and in clear weather navigation 
he is not now restricted to sights on 
lights or-daymarks. 

Among the uses of radio for the 
benefit of man, none ig more valuable 
than the means it has given to the 
navigator of taking accurate bearings 
on signals at distances of even 100 or 
200 miles. 

For over 2,000 years there have been 
lighthouses to guide ships, and for mere 
than 200 years there have been fog 
guns, or bells, or sirens, to aid the ma- 
riner in thick weather. But until re- 
cently he has. never had a practicable 
means of taking accurate bearings on 
invisible objects. 

Only in the present decade has radio 
brought the navigator a help more val- 
uable than any means given him since 
the mariner’s compass became known. 

On shipboard has been provided the 
radiocompass, a rather simple rotating 
coil by which he can take bearings on 
any radio signals within range; and 
at lighthouses and on lightships there 
have been placed radiobeacons, which 
send out radio signals on a known code, 
during fog, as well as on a regular time 
schedule. 

The first successful signals of this 
kind were established in the approaches 
to New York, and the system has since 
been extended by the Lighthouse Serv- 
ice of the Department of Commerce so 
that there are radiobeacons at the more 
important lightships and lighthouses 
along all the coasts of continental 
United States and the Great Lakes, with 
a few in Alaska and Hawaii. 


a 


Important signals have recently been 
placed at the two approaches to the 
Panama Canal. Radiobeacons are also 
being installed by the other leading 
maritime countries. 

A considerable proportion of the 
larger ships in the world are now 
equipped with radiocompasses for tak- 
ing radio bearings. The navigator may 
take these bearings himself, and the 
general problems in their use are es- 
sentially the same in principle as in the 
use of visual bearings; the practical 
differences between radio and sight 
bearings are not differences in principle 
but in the availability of the former at 
vastly greater distances and under all 
weather conditions. 

That such a radical change in naviga- 
tion has been so quickly adopted by 
mariners is proof of how’ successfully 
it filled a long existing need. Some 
of the comments on this system are 
“that it has taken the guess out of nav- 
igation,” that “it is a wonderful help,” 
and one master says “he would not sail 
a ship without a direction finder.” 

There is a recent report of the navi- 
gator of a vessel about 200 miles from 
Panama obtaining a “fix” by bearings 
on the two radiobeacons, which posi- 
tion agreed within one mile with his 
position from observations. Bearings 
have been reported at much greater 
distances, and the possibilities as to 
distance appear to be limited mainly by 
what is worth while in navigation. 

This, system not only greatly facili- 
ties And safeguards the. navigation of 
vessels in. approaching the coasts’ and 


making harbor entrances, but it enables 
vessels to take bearings on each other 
when approaching in fog, and thus to 
avoid collision. This important use of 


radio bearings between ship and ship is° 


already commonly employed. There are 
important possibilities in its further 
development. through the use on ships 
of low power automatic radio trans- 
mitters. . 

The radiocompass has made possible 
some of the most notable ocean rescues 
of recent years, by giving a means of 
locating the vessel in distress through 
radio bearings. In a number of great 
rescues in the North Atlantic there is 
a strong probability that the radiocom- 
pass alone made it possible to find the 
sinking ships and rescue the crews. A 
month ago a lighthouse tender in Lake 
Michigan by means of a radiocompass 
located a damaged ship in a dense fog, 
and led the vessel into port. 


a 


The radiobeactons may be placed at 
any lighthouse or on any lightship, at 
reasonable cost, and the expense of 
maintenance is moderate, as no addi- 
tional personnel are required. This is 
therefore a system which can effec- 
tively be extended throughout the 
world, to meet the needs of navigation. 

There is no present prospect, how- 
ever, that the sound-in-air fog signals 
can be dispensed with; although not 
very efficient or dependable, in times 
of particular danger, they give warn- 
ings to every type of marine craft, so 
valuable as to justify their mainte- 
nance. 

There are other ways of using radio 
bearings in navigation. But the method 
here briefly outlined, with the radio- 
compass on the ship taking bearings on 
radiobeacons or on any radio signal 
fixed or afloat, is the only possible gen- 
eral method, and it reasonably meets 
the needs of marine navigation. 

Vessels should be equipped with a 
general means of taking radio bearings 
from the ship, and no other device will 
obviate this need, so far as can now be 
foreseen. For aerial navigation, how- 
ever, the practical difficulties of such 
installations on airplanes are so great 
that the present developments are 
along the lines of other devices, and 
especially the radio range, which 
guides the aviator in a particular di- 
rection. 


* 


Every mariner and every person who 
travels upon the sea owes thanks to 
radio for great gifts of increased 
safety; earliest of these was communi- 
cation between ship and shore, the 
means of saving the crews and pas- 
sengers on many foundering vessels 
which otherwise would have been listed 
simply as “missing”; incidental to this 
came the broadcasting over the whole 
sea area of accurate time, and of 
weather warnings, giving the mariner a 
frequent check on his chronometer, and 
on weather conditions. 

And now navigation by radio bear- 
ings is established, quite revolutioniz- 
ing centuries of sea tradition, making 
it possible for the shipmaster to take 
an accurate bearing of a radiobeacon 
through a hundred miles of fog, prac- 
tically as accurately as he could for- 
merly under a clear sky obtain the di- 
rection of a light 20 miles away. 





K fficiency of Women Jurors 


Service in Trials Justified by Verdicts 
By CALEB BAUMES 


State Senator and Chairman, Crime Commission, State of New York 


i HE right of trial by jury is a con- 
stitutional right granted by both 
Federal and State constitutions. 
It is an important wheel in the ma- 
chinery of justice. 

While much criticism has_ been 
leveled at it, during recent years—some 
going so far as to suggest that trial by 
jury be abolished altogether—yet, it 
has such a firm rooting in the very 
foundations of our Government, that it 
will be a long, long time, if. ever, be- 
fore trial by jury will be abolished. 

Whatever faults the jury system may 
possess, it is. a safeguard thrown 
around the life, liberty and property of 
every individual, which not many would 
be willing to surrender entirely. 

One of the great faults of the system 
in our State has been the great number 
of legal exemptions, producing a dearth 
of high class jurors. This condition, 
the crime commission is seeking to im- 
prove by reducing the number of ex- 
emptions. 

I think that men, to be consistent, 
should favor jury service for women, 
not altogether as a matter of right, 
but as a duty and a responsibility that 
every citizen owes the State. I some- 
times feel that we Americans are prone 


to stress too strongly our rights as 
American citizens, and too lightly our 
duties and responsibilities as such citi- 
zens, 

I was interested in reading an ad- 
dress of Judge, Day, of Ohio, on the 
subject, a few days since. He certainly 
Said a lot of interesting things, and 
made some strong arguments in favor 
of the proposition. The strongest, in- 
deed, the unanswerable argument, to 
my mind, was this statement: “Women 
make good jurors.” 

It seems to me the whole question 
of whether or not women should serve 
as jurors in our State is answered by 
that one statement of Judge Day: 
“Women make good jurors.” 

Woman jury service is sure to come 
in New York State, as it has in some of 
the other States. It may not be this 
year, but it certainly cannot long be de- 
layed. 

Woman has been raised to a position 
of equality and copartnership with man, 
in governmental affairs, as well as the 
other affairs of life. And consistency 
requires that she shall be granted. the 
right and privilege and shall assume 
the duty and responsibility, as well as 
man, that attach to jury service. 
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Surfacing Effective for Service 


Under Varying Conditions Discussed by State Administrator 


By C. M. 


Commissioner of High 


TT HE growth of traffic during the 
last 10 or 15 years has been 


greater than anyone could fore- 
see. Not only has the number of au- 
tomobiles greatly increased, but the in- 
creased speed and the greater propor- 
tion of heavy trucks must be consid- 
ered both in determining the alignment 
and the surfacing of the highways you 
build. In Minnesota the number of pas- 
senger cars was nearly doubled from 
1921 to 1928, but the number of trucks 
was more than tripled. 


A 


The Minnesota truck highway plan 
went into effect in 1921. There were 
only a. féw short stretches at that time 
where traffic was so heavy that paving 
was urgently needed, and at the start 
we devoted most of our energy to mak- 
ing a connected system out of the roads 
we had taken over, constructing weak 
or missing links, and graveling the en- 
tire system as soon as possible. 


For a while we thought we had a 
very good highway system. Gravel is 
abundant in most parts of Minnesota, 
and as long as we had only moderate 
traffic we were able to keep most. of the 
routes not only passable but generally 
smooth and in good condition for travel 
all through the Summer and Fall. 


At first we abandoned all mainte- 
nance work from Nov. 1 to Apr. 1 each 
Winter. But as automobiles came into 
more general use, they were changed 
from a pleasure vehicle to a business 
vehicle, and people began to use them 
12 months in the year instead of 6 or 8. 
This created a real demand for all-year 


roads. 
A 


At first thought it might seem that 
providing, Winter roads is a big task, 
but this is really the simplest problem. 
After you get sufficient equipment so 
you can open the roads within a reason- 
able time after each storm, this prob- 
lem is solved, for in this climate all the 
roads. are hard and solid in Winter. 


But as traffic grew, as speed in- 
creased, as loads became heavier, it be- 
came not only impossible to keep the 
roads passable during the Spring 
break-up, but it became more and more 
difficult to keep them in good shape for 
travel during the Summer months. It 
is comparctively easy to keep a gravel 
road smooth and solid when traffic re- 
mains below an average of 500 vehicles 
per day, but as traffic increases up to 
1,000 or more vehicles per day, mainte- 
nance becomes more difficult. 


A 


It is easiest when we have occasional 
light rain falls, but under heavy traf- 
fic the best gravel roads will become 
dangerously rough either in long wet 
periods or long dry periods; and, al- 
though the roads may remain passable, 
the wear and tear on the persons and 
vehicles traveling over them is greatly 
increased, Of course a road which has 
been built to modern standards, wide, 
level and well drained, is easier to 
maintain than one not so constructed; 
but 1,000 vehicles per day is about as 
much as you can handle on the best 
gravel road and keep it in fair condi- 
tion, and as the traffic increases the 
cost of maintenance increases more 
rapidly. 

If a gravel road carries 1,500 cars 
a day, you can spend more than three 
times as much for maintenance as you 


BABCOCK 


ways, State of Minnesota 


do on a road carrying 500 cars per day, 
and still not have a good road. We 
have had several cases on unpaved 
roads where we spent more per mile 
for maintenance in a year than the en- 
tire charge for interest, depreciation 
and maintenance of a paved road, and 
still we were not giving the public the 
service to which it .was entitled. 


The saving on maintenance through 
paving heavily traveled highways, how- 
ever, is a small item compared to the 
saving to the road-using public. A good 
many things affect automobile operat- 
ing costs, but for the average car the 
operating cost on good gravel roads is 
greater than on pavement, allowing for 
gasoline consumption, tire wear, repairs 
and depreciation. 


A 


But where there is heavy traffic you 
seldom have a good gravel road, and 
the saving to the average road user 
between a paved road and a gravel road 
which is rough, rutty, dusty or muddy 
a large part of the time, is at least 2 
cents a mile. Where you have traffic 
averaging 2,000 cars per day, this sav- 
ing to the average car owner will pay 
the entire cost of a 20 foot pavement 
in 21 months. 

And that is only figuring the differ- 
ence between driving on pavement and 
driving on gravel when it is passable. 
It makes no allowance for the extra 
cost to car owners when they are mired 
in impassable roads, ar the loss to mer- 
chants, farmers and} industry of all 
kinds when roads are impassable. 

The cost of roads cannot be com- 
puted without considering the traffic. 
If you know the traffic you can com- 
pute the cost on a vehicle-mile basis, 
and on this basis we have found that 
our paved roads are the cheapest roads 
we have, considering the cost of the 
road alone. 


A 


The argument we had to meet in 
highway development in Nebraska was 
that the larger cities get the benefit of 
the paving and that people living far 
from those cities do not get any benefit. 
But in our case stern necessity dictated 
that the roads near the larger cities 
must be paved first. 


When we first began improving our 
trunk highways, we found that the 
roads close to the larger cities. were 
the worst all the time and they were 


the first to become impassable. The 
people in the cities, who were paying 
the same motor vehicle and gas taxes 
as people elsewhere, had the same right 
to passable roads as anyone else—no 
more and no less—and the only way we 
could give them passable roads was by 
paving. 
A 


We still have a great many places, 
where traffic is lighter, where gravel 
will provide an all-weather road. Where 
traffic is ligHt, so that a gravel road 
can be easily maintained, there are a 
great many people who would rather 
drive on gravel than pavement anyway. 


As long as we try to maintain an un- 
paved road where traffic is very heavy, 
the maintenance costs will of course 
be excessive. These costs come out of 
the general fund and if too much is 
used up for maintenance of these roads, 
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Reorganizing Farm Methods 


on Business Basis . . . 





Isolation Invaded by Modern Communications, 
Agriculturists Resist Economic Pressure by 
Cooperation, Says Governor of Maryland 





By ALBERT C. RITCHIE 


“Governor, State of Maryland 


ONDITIONS in rural life have 
( ., changed more during the present 

generation than in many cen- 
turies before. 

A generation ago roads were poor 
and travel was largely by horse-drawn 
vehicles. The telephone was an expen- 
sive toy for city folks to use. 

Not only were the farmers more or 
less isolated, but largely as a result of 
this they developed feelings. of sus- 
picion and hostility to city ideas. The 
rural community was in fact largely 
self-sustaining, and only a small sur- 
plus production found its way to the 
outside world. 


A 


Then all of a sudden came the auto- 
mobile, the telephone and the radio, and 
the chasm between city and country 
rapidly began to close. 
hears the same music, the same oratory, 
the same sermons, that the city people 
do, and, at the same time, the Nation 
is rapidly becoming one fast economic 
machine. 

No longer is the farmer economically 
independent. The price of wheat may 
be determined by frosts in Canada, or 
by floods in Argentina, or by droughts 
in India. The crash in the price of 
stocks in Wall Street may reduce the 
purchasing power of men and women 
throughout the country and may even 
lower the demand for staple products, 
like meat, wheat or cotton. 


A 


Even the changed styles of clothing 
are exerting an influence on the con- 
sumption of the farmers’ products. 
Short skirts and the use of silk have 
cut into the demand for his cotton, Low 
shoes have affected the hide and leather 
business. 

It is obvious that as an individual the 
farmer cannot cope with these modern 
conditions. To do that he must coop- 


The farmer now - 


erate. Fortunately, the means are at 
hand, for the cooperative association 
has been created to enable farmers to 
pool their selling and buying power. 
In Maryland we have already made 
great strides along these lines. Our 
dairymen who supply milk to the mar- 
kets of Baltimore, Washington and 
Philadelphia have splendid organiza- 
tions that have stabilized production 
and assured a reasonable return to the 
farmer, and, at the same time, they 
have provided a dependable supply for 
city consumers reasonable in price and 
better in quality and more sanitary than 
ever before. Maryland tobacco grow- 


.ers have also achieved a very fair de- 


gree of efficiency in their cooperative 
association. 

Our grain growers, our livestock men, 
our poultry men and our fruit and vege- 
table growers are, however, in large 
part unorganized. The agricultural 
marketing act under which the Federal 
Farm Board has been set up should fur- 
nish the incentive for remedying this 
condition. 


a 


The Federal Farm Board does not 
deal with individual farmers; but where 
farmers will organize cooperatives and 
establish business policies, based on 
sound marketing procedure, the Board 
will lend them, through their coopera- 
tives, money to finance their operations 
while their products are going through 
orderly processes of marketing. Sucha 
policy relieves the grower of the ne- 
cessity of dumping his products on the 
market in greater volume than market 
conditions demand. 

In the same way, growers of fresh 
vegetables and fruits can be assisted 
in providing facilities for precooling, 
storing and processing, which serve ‘to 
standardize their products and relieve 
the market of gluts. 





Picked Men for Prohibition Work 
Merit Standard Under Civil Service 
By WILLIAM C. DEMING 


President, United States Civil Service Commission 


N ITS latest annual report, the 
Civil Service Commission said: 
“The current requirements of the 
Bureau of Prohibition for eligibles for 
administrative positions appear to have 
been met through competitive examina- 
tion *:* *, 

“The field work incident to the ex- 
amination for agent, as well as similar 
work on examinations for agent and 
inspector, antinarcotie act, and store- 
keeper-gauger, is still in progress. It 
is anticipated that all of these exam- 
inations will be completed and registers 
of eligibles established within the cal- 
endar year 1929.” 

Allowing time for the details of the 
final appointments from the Commis- 
sion’s registers of eligibles, the Bureau 
of Prohibition will be fully recruited 
under the civil service law and rules 
early in 1930. 

Owing to the nature of prohibition 
enforcement and the weakness of the 
old regime, the tests applied to the ap- 
plicants for this work have been the 
most rigid in the history of the Civil 
Service Commission. 

All told, more than 36,000 persons 
applied.under the various examinations 
announced by the Commission for the 
Bureau of Prohibition. This great num- 
ber of applicants produced only enough 


there will be that much less for im- 
provements and maintenance in other 
regions of the State. 

Furthermore, paving some routes al- 
ways tends to reduce the traffic on other 
routes and consequently reduce the 
maintenance costs on other routes and 
leave these routes in better condition 
for travel. 

But after all there are very few peo- 
ple who do not use the paved roads some 
time or other. I venture to say that in 
Minnesota there is not a single stretch 
of trunk highway in any county, which 
is not used by people from all the other 
86 counties in the State during the year. 

No highways are of purely local bene- 
fit any more. Each piece of road, State 
or local, is part of the general system. 

No community will realize the full 
benefit of good roads until all roads 
are made adequate to the traffic they 
carry, but every community in the State 
will benefit, in one way or another, 
from each improvement that is made. 
And this is particularly true when you 
make a permanent improvement which 
will cut off high maintenance costs. 





eligibles to fill the 2,500 and odd posi- 
tions brought within the classified serv- 
ice by the act of Mar. 3, 1927, and allow 
a small reserve for use in filling vacan- 
cies occurring later. 

After the preliminary tests, which in- 
cluded consideration of training and 
experience, the applicants were sub- 
jected to a searching character investi- 
gation. About 10,000 survived the tests 
to the point of the character inquiry. 

That means that 10,000 individuals 
were personally investigated by agents 
of the Civil Service Commission, the 
search covering in each instance the 
life history of the applicant for a con- 
siderable number of years. 

In many cases, it was necessary for 
the Commission’s agents to visit three 
or four places in which the applicant 
had lived. All investigations included 
the fingerprinting of applicants for 
comparison with records of penal in- 
stitutions. 


The personal investigation of 10,000 
men was a tremendous task. It was 
performed with the most painstaking 
care. Large numbers were eliminated 
as unfit. 

It is too early, of course, to realize 
the full effect of this change in or- 
ganization, but even now there is a 
noticeable improvement in morale and 
seriousness of purpose. Evidence of 
this fact comes to the Commission from 
maay sources. 

Not even the most ardent advocates 
of the merit system claim that all will 
be well in prohibition enforcement 
within a comparatively short time, now 
that the personnel is recruited under 
the civil service law and rules. Sub- 
stantial and progressive improvement 
is expected, however. The problems of 
enforcement are many and complex and 
they can not be solved in a week, a 
month, or a year. 

Under the old system, most appoint- 
ments were made for political or per- 
sonal considerations, and it was natural 
that the appointees should feel that 
they owed allegiance to the power or 
person instrumental in their appoint- 
ment. The Civil Service Commission’s 
examinations cut deep into the ranks 
of the old force. 

An employe appointed through the 
competitive examination system owes 
no debt to anyone. His whole duty 
is to the public. The new staff will 
have a better start on that account. 

The value of the civil service plan as 
applied to the Bureau of Prohibition 
should not be judged until the Bureau 
has operated as long under that plan 
as it did under the former one. 

















